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INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY. 
Church, Concert and School Positions 

MRS. BABCOCK 


Telephone, 2634 Circle ' 
Carnegie Hall, 


Secured 


New York 





1, DUVAL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Italian and French Opera 


32 Metropelitan Opera House Building 
New York 


Studio: 





BURT SCHOOL 
Singing, Ear - Training, Musical Sten- 


Normal Course in Public and Private 
Special coaching for church trials. 


48 Lefferts Place. 


M. F. 
Sight - 
ography, 
School Music, 
Address: Brooklyn School, 





ROSS DAVID 
VOCAL STUDIOS 

Sherwood Studio Building, 58 West 57th Street 
Phone: Circle 2297 


CARL M. ROEDER 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technic — Interpretation — Theory 
Normal Course for Teachers 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 
30% Main Street, Orange, N. J 
Residence: 680 St, Nicholas Avenue, New York 


MILLIE RYAN 
ART OF SINGING 
Perfect Tone Production and Repertoire 
Studio: 1730 Broadway, New York 
8675 


Telephone, Circle 


PURDON ROBINSON 
THE ART OF SINGING 
Vocal Expert and Diagnostician 

Exponent of the Dr. H. Holbrook Curtis method 
for vocal defects and impaired voices. (Co-worker 
with Dr. Curtis for many years.) 

Studio: 245 West 75th Street, New York 
Phone: Columbus 2505 


PHIL, Ip P MIT TELL 
VIOLIN PEDAGOGUE 
Van Dyck Sradion, 939 Eighth Avenue, 
New York City 
Telephone: Circle 6130 





MAESTRO G. H. CASELOTTI 

VOCAL TEACHER AND OPERA COACH 

Only teacher of Mania Casetorri, coloratura 
Metropolitan Opera House Building 

1425 Broadway New York City 


Bridgeport, Conn., , Studio: 46 Cannon Street 





EVELYN FLETCHER-COPP 

comes to New York to personally establish the 

Fletcher-Copp School of Musical Self-Expression. 
411 W. 114th St Phone: Cathedral: 7150 





FRANCIS ROGERS 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
SINGIN 


144 East 62nd Ri. New on ‘ 
Telephone: 6923 Rhinelander 





E, PRESSON MILLER 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


826 Carnegie Hall Tei. 1350 Circle 





BULLOCK WILLIAMS 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
122 Carnegie Hall 


JANET 





EDWARD ROYCE 
PIANIST 
Teacher at New York School of Music and Arts, 
50 Riverside Drive, New York City 
elephone: Schuyler 3655 
Instruction according to the most approved 
modern principles. 
Hours for personal interview, 
Mondays and Thursdays, 2-3 P. 





FLORENCE E. GALE 
SOLO PIANIST 
Recitals and Concerts 
Instruction, Leschetizky Method 


137 West 69th Street, New York 
Telephone: Columbus 4873 





JACQUES L. GOTTLIEB 
Teacuer or Viotin, Orcuestra Conpuctor 
fuventio and Adult Orchestras 
yoTTLIEs INSTITUTE oF Music 
Voice and Piano ae =} 

136 East 76th Street New York City 
Tel. Rhinelander 4345 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Studio: 1339 Union Street 





MR. CHARLES LEE TRACY 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 


Certified Leschetizky Ex pone nt 
Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, w York City 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY 
SOPRANO — TEACHER OF SINGING 


1425 Broadway, Metropolitan Opera House, N. Y. 
Residence: 2184 Bathgate Ave., N. Y. 





Phone: 3967 Fordham 


MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN, 


Voice Exrerrt Coacu Rerertorre 


The Studios will be open for Summer Term, June 
and July 
Reopen Sept. 10 for Season 1923.24, 
70 Carnegie Hall, 154 West 57th Street 
jew York City 


Telephi one: Circle 1472 





THE BOICE STUDIO 

57 West 75th Street, New York 
Telephone: Endicott 0074 

Susan S. Boice, Soprano. Teacher of the Art 
of Singing. Voice trials by appointment. 


WALTER L. BOGERT 


ART OF SINGING 





Ave., N.Y. Tel. 4650 Cathedra, 


ROBINSON DUFF 
VOICE 
136 East 78th Street 


T ee 


25 Claremont 


MRS. 


New York 
Rhinelander 4468 





BENNO KANT rROWITZ 
ACCOMPANIST ano COACH 
Teacher of Piano and Theory 
Metropolitan Opera House Building 
1425 Broadway New York City 
Summer course for teachers etait — 15, 


ADELE RANKIN 
CONCERT SOPRANO 
Teacher of Singing 
Studio: 1425 Broadway 
Metropolitan Opera House Building, N. Y. 
Phone: 2634 Penna. 


ERNEST CARTER 
COMPOSER-CONDUCTOR 


New York City 
Rhinelander 8623 


15 East 69th Street 
Telephone: 


GRANT 
Opera Recitals, Tuesdays, 
At the Town Iiall 
Address Sec. Studio Vocal and Dramatic 
78 West 55th Street, New York City 


AMY 


5:30 


Art 


CHRISTIAAN KRIENS 
COMPOSER, CONDUCTOR, VIOLINIST, 
INSTRUCTOR 
Conductor Kriens Symphony Club 
First American School for Orchestra Players. A 
few vacancies for string and wind instruments. 
303 Carnegie Hall 
Telephone: 1350 Circle 





MABEL PHIPPS BERGOLIO 
PIANIST INSTRUCTION 
Tuesdays and Fridays at the 

Institute of Musical Art 


120 Carnegie Hall, New York. Tel. Circle 1350 





THORNER 
TEACHER AND COACH 
Street, New York City 


WILLIAM 
VOCAL 
Address: 209 West 79th 





HARRIET BELLMAN 
PIANIST ann TEACHER 

239 West 72d Street, New York City 
Telephone: 7060 Endicott 


Studio: 





ROBERT E. S. OLMSTED, 
Professor of Vocal Music, Smith College. 
New York Studio, 127 West 78th St. 


appointments address 
235 Crescent St., Northampton, 


For 
Mass. 





ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Studio: 257 West 104th Street 
Phone, 1514 Clarkson 





MR. FRANCIS STUART 

TEACHER OF SINGING 

Pupil of Lamperti the Elder 
“Being in full possession of my method of 
singing, he has the ability to form great artists.” 
Francesco Lamperti. 
Hall Studios, 


Carnegie 1103-4 New York City 





FRANCES WHEELER KNIESZNER 
Formerly Mme. 


Coach and Teacher of the Art and Science 
of Singing 


439 West End Avenue 


Germain 


New York City 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER 
Specialist in Sight Singing 
(Formerly Teacher for Met. Opera Co.) 


“A Maker of Readers.”’ No instrument used 
Both classes and individual instruction 


Class courses begin Oct. Ist. Private any time 
Carnegie Hall, Res. Phone, 9319 W. Mansfield 





MISS EMMA THURSBY 
SOPRANO 
Will receive a limited number of pupils 
Residence: 34 Gramercy Park 
Phone, 3187 Gramercy New York City 





ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT 
ART OF SINGING 
172 West 79th Street, New York 
Telephone: 7993 Schuyler 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 
ART OF SINGING 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 
1425 Broadway Phone: 1274 Bryant 





FRANCES FOSTER 
Coacn vor Concert ano Operatic Artists 
Concert Accompanying 


334 West 84th Street, New York 
‘elephone: Schuyler 1049 


Studio: 





err. . oTT-N rec 70 
ESTELLE ASHTON SPARKS 
CONCERT SOPRAN( 
TE RCHER OF SINGERS 
Coaching and Repertoire 
Studios: 
156 West ilth St., New York City 
Phone: Watkins 4366 
16 Duryea Place, Brooklyn 
Flatbush 4393 
Appointment Only 





FREDERICK SOUTHWICK 
CONCERT BARITONE 
ano TEACHER OF SINGING 


Studio: 609 Carnegie Hall New York City 





LEONARD 
TEACHER ann COACH 
Hall 


Street) 


ISABEL 
VOICE 


$02 Carnegie 


50 West 67th jNew York ( ay 


Studios { 


1350 and Columbus 1405 
1923 


Telephones: Circle 


Special Summer Course begins June 18, 


WARD-STEPHENS 
ARTISTIC SINGING 
15 East 35th Street New York 
Phone: 9828 Murray Hill 





_— ~ rArTO 7 TC * 
ETHEL WATSON USHER 
COACH AND ACCOMPANIST 
Returned from Three Months’ Concert Tour in 
as Accompanist for Sue Harvard 
127 West 78th Street, New York City 
Telephone Schuyler 3660 


Europe 





PROFESSOR LEOPOLD AUER 

indorses and praises very highly 

ALBERT GOLDENBERG'S 
VIOLIN INSTRUCTION 

Teacher to Professor Auer 
Brooklyn, New York 

Decatur 2525 


Preparatory 
1476 Carroll St. 
Telephone: 





SIGNOR A, BUZZI-PECCIA 
VOICE SPECIALIST AND COMPOSER 
Teacher of Alma Gluck, Sophie Braslau and 
Cecil Arden 
33 West 67th Street, 


Studio: New York 





MRS. WILLIS E. 
VOICE PLACEMENT ano REPERTOIRE 
Studio: 180 Madison Avenue, New York 
Telephone: Murray Hill 699 


BACHELLER 





FELIX HUGHES 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Teacher of Allen McQuhae. 


50 West 67th Street, New York 
Telephone Columbus 1405 


Studio: 





CLARA NOVELLO DAVIES 
“All Can Sing If They Know How to Breathe” 
15 West 67th Street, New York City 
Phone: 2951 Columbus 





FREDERICK E, BRISTOL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
43 West 46th Street, New York City 





VON DOENHOFF, ALBERT 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 
251 West 102nd Street, New York 
Phone: Riverside 366 





FREDERICK Riesserc, A. A. G. O. 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Studied under Reinecke—Classics; Scharwenka 
—Style; Liszt—Technic. Head of piano depart- 
ment, New York School of Music and Arts, 150 
Riverside Drive. Tel. Schuyler 3655. Courses 
arranged to suit individual requirements, Per- 
sonal address, 408 West 150th Street. 
Telephone: Audubon 1530 





CARL FIQUE 
Piano 


KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE 


Dramatic Soprano 


FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 





128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn 


HANNA BROCKS 
SOPRANO 


Concerts—Recitals—I nstruction 
Studio: 135 West 72nd Street, New York 
Phone: Endicott 5364 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway (Metropolitan Opera House 
Bldg.), N. Y., Wednesdays and Saturdays. 
All Mail to 11 Morgan Avenue, Norwalk, Coan 





JESSIE FENNER HILL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broad- 
way, New York, Phone: Pennsylvania 2634 





DUDLEY BUCK 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
471 West End Avenue H 
Phone: ~ P ‘6870 


open under assistant teachers until 
August Ist. 


New York 


Studio 





VINCENZO PORTANOVA 
VOCAL STUDIO 
58 West 70th Street 


: New York 
Phone: 8955 Endicott 


MARIE MIKOVA 
PIANIST 
Met. Music League of America 
8 East 34th Street, New York 
1187 Madison Avenue New 





Studio: York 





DR. DANIEL SULLIVAN 


Teacher of International Artists 
ALICE NIELSEN, GEORGES BAKLANOFF. 
LYDIA LYPKOVSKA 
132 West 74th Street ; New York City 
Phone: Columbus 0180 G. £. Patten, Secy 





MME. MINNA KAUFMANN 
Lehmann Method 


Instruction: 
601 Carnegie Hall New York 


J. Cartall, Secy. 





MAESTRO A. SEISMIT-DODA 
CORRECT, AND QUICK VOICE 


PLACE 
New York 


54 West 39th Street . 
Phone: 4045 Fitz “Roy 
See ad on another page 





LAURA E, MORRILL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 

148 West 72nd Street 
2118 Columbus 


Phone: New York 





JOHN BLAND 
TENOR 
Master of Calvar 
VOICE PRODU 
ARTHUR R. HARTINGTON, ——— 
20 East 23rd Street New 
Telephone: ‘Ashland 1234 


Lane asd 


ork 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOICE CULTURE. 

230 East 62nd Street 
Complete musical education given to students 
from the weet to the highest perfection. 
. & H. CARRI, Directors. 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 
Nine years of successful teaching and 
concertizing in Berlin 

155 West 122nd Street, New York 

Phone: 4778 Morningside 

(In Sumit, N. J., Mondays—In Stamford and 
ew Canaan, Conn., Wednesdays) 
Canaan, Conn., Wednesdays) 


Address: 





LEOPOLD WOLFSOHN 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 


38 West 91st Street 


New York: 
Brookiyn: Academy of Music 





MME. SCHOEN-RENE 
VOCAL MASTER CLASSES 


In New York till May 15th, 1923 
In Europe June until October, 1923 
Address: Tue Harpinc Horer— 
203 West 54th Street, New Yor’ 
Telephone: Circle 2500 





BRUNO HUHN 


205 Wem, i Syen, 5 New York 


. Circle 
‘Pasadens. 


Voice lessons Sas 25 to A teaching e' 


3 No. Lake Ave., 
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* MARGOLIS «: 


i 1425 Broadway, Suite 38, New York City 


FREDERIK FREDERIKSEN 


Violinist 
523 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago, Phone: 9166 Graceland 


LEILA TOPPING 


CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER 
Personal Representative 
Marie Gouled 25 West 42nd St., New York City 


ROSSI-DIEHL 


Cc 

oO 

U cone My te 

R . Teacher ot Sing 

ey Studio: os. West 74th Stree sa York 
Phone: 10025 Endicott 


OHN BARNES WELLS, Tenor 


RECITALS—ORATORIO 
Managementt ANITA DAVIS-CHASE, 230 Boylston St. 
Boston, Massachusetts 


COENRAADV. BOS 


Accompanist—Coaching 


June 























Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


TEACHER OF VOICE 


Columbia School of Music, 
509 S. Wabash Ave., 


Mp A G A N 0 Grane —_* 


Sole exponent of the iene 
Francesco Pagano method, 
Studio: 1367 Broadway, New York City 

Telephone: FitzRoy 3853 


Chicago 





O=A>E 


MUSICAL 


CARMEN FERRARO 


Grand Opera Tenor and ot ayers 
Placing, Concert, Oratorio and O 
Coaching—Only Talented Pupils 


Ensemble work and experience guaranteed. 
National Grand Association reorganizing. 
Voice trials by appointment only. 

Studio 33, Metroplitan Opera House 
1425 Broadway, New York City 


NADWORNEY “ca¥rta.r0 


(National Winner) 
80 West Sist in Bayonne, N. J. 
Tel. 1375 Bayonne 


RALPH GOX 


COMPOSER— Teacher of Singing 
554 West 113th Street New York City 


HENRY F. SEIBERT 


CONCERT ORGANIST—Lutheran Church of 
the Holy Trinity, 65th Street and Central 
Park West, New York City. 


Goosied 





PROCES 











x CONTRALTO 
B 519 Lincoln Place 
E Brooklyn, N. Y. 

aa Phone 7277-] Prospect 








A KISS 


A MABELANNA CORBY SONG 


From 
“WHEN SAPPHO SANG” 
ORBY-LEWII 
ONCERT SONG 
Montclair, New Jersey 














Rosert 0’CONNOR 


“PIANIST 
Studio: 375 East 199th Street, New York 
Phone: 4016 Tremont 


can HAMMANN 


PIANIST 


1716 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 





“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


HAGGERTY-SNELL Sci'Muasic 


5 Hew Yor 
mETROPOLITAR OPERA HOUSE srueies, : SFE rgetoes, Rew tort 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 





RUSSELL J. ENGLAND 


COMPOSER—TENOR 
Concerts—Recitals of his songs—Oratorio 
214 Lakeview Drive, Collingswood, N. J. 


CHRISTINE LANGENHAN 


Soprano 
Concerts—Recitals—Teaching and Coaching 
Studio: 768 West End Ave., New York Telephone: 8838 Riverside 


HAYDN OWENS 


PIANIST ACCOMP AIRES COACE 
juctor - Cheral Society 
(227 Kimball Bull ing - 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Pupile Accepted. 312 Riverside Drive. New York 


* OLANOFF viovinis 


“Sound musicianship’’ — ‘‘colorful 
tone’’—‘‘solid technic’’——‘‘style’’— 
— “repose’’ - “excellent musieal 
feeling and taste.’"——-N. Y. Press 


CONCERTS—RECITALS 
Management: 
The Tillotson Concert Direction 


935 Madison Ave., N. Y. 
Rhinelander 8046 


VOICE CLINIC 


Mme. Rose Tomars, Voice Specialist 
and Rebuilder of Voices, will correct 
every defect under guarantee. Tremolo 
removing a specialty, as her method is 
not a theory but a ‘roven Fact. Write 
for dutarintiee folder. Suite 824, Carnegie Hall 
Residence Studio, 20 West 65th St., New York City. 


5 wee 


Conductor—Apollo Musical Club, 
Mendelssohn Club 


BAYERLEE 


Formerly in charge < artist classes 

studio of the late caeeeee Julius Nitocke 
hausen, Frankfort o/M, Germany. Mme. Bay- 
erlee not only trains tngere in their various 
stages of development, gives invaluable as- 
sistaace to concert singers and teachers of sing- 
ing who come to perfect their art. 


Circular on request 
Stadio: 502 W 113th St.,N.Y City, Tel. Cathedral 7960 








Chicago 
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* GRAVES ATKINS 


‘Soprano 
839 North Dearborn Street Chicago, II). 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 
554 West 113th Street 
Telephone 7639 Cathedral 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street, New York 


PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 


Mme. £. B de SERRANO 


f Olive Fremstad, M: CLarlott 
ieee “Lucille Marcel, Caroline  Mibr- Hardy. 


VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West 57th St. Tel, 8103 Circle, New York 





New York 














JEANNE LE FEE 


FARDULY 


Concert Mezzo-Contralto and Voice Specialist 
EUROPE—NEW YORK 


Pupils proposed for Concert, Opera and Oratorio 
Special Summer courses now open 


Studios, 124 West 88th St. Tel. Sohuyler 1368 


BEFORE SELECTING 
YOUR,'VOCAL TEACHER 
“THE SECRETS OF SVENGALI’’ 


By J. H. DUVAL 
And You Can't Be Fooled 


$2.00 at all Music Dealers and Booksellers 
Publisher— JAMES T, WHITE & CO., 70 Fifth Avenue, How York City 


Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 








ea mol I8° 
Recitals and Piano 
Instructions 


Soloist with New York Philharmonie 
and Boston Symphony Orchestra, ete. 
STUDIO: Steinway Halli 
144 East 150th Street, New York City 


Address: 





COURIER 


TOFI TRABILSEE 
Vocal Teacher 


Succeeds where others have 

failed. Endorsed by the erst 

_ grtlese. Recommended b 
he N. Y, Evening Mail. 


A teacher who knows 
how to bring out voices 
and how to put his pupils 
before the public. 


Studios: 202 West 74th St. 
N. ¥. Phone 3110 Endicott 
“ in Brook! 





3 


LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF 


BARITONE 


Teacher of 
Rosa Raisa, Giacomo Rimini, 
Gabrielle Besanzoni, Jean 
Barondess, Luisa Escobar, 
Edward Lankow, Alice Zep 
pilli, and many others, 
BEL CANTO SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Carnegie Hall New York 











GRACE G. GARDNER 


EUROPE—NEW YORK 
Artist Teacher 
nd at a 1 
nised ess Volos Dalider, Volos Repair und Coane 


1 Course in Dicti 1 for Opera, 
one AL ion. Pupils red for Opera. 
Studios: Burnet House 


Drawing. fe Rooms, "Cincinnati Oto. 
SOL ALBERTI 


Coach and Accompanist 
Studio: 65 West 7ist street, New York 


one: Endicott 5840 
Endicott 2535 


BETTY GRAY 


Mezzo Contralto 
OPEN FOR CONCERT ENGAGEMENTS 
3 Linnaean Street Cambridge, Mass. 


Meer Organist and 
Composer 
ae ms Acco Advanced 
hy East 176th St 
2052 Tremont 


bar) tt +m OF 
D pass (25 Broads. N 


‘KRAFT 





Ph 
Residence phone: 














Concert - TENOR - Oratorio 
Care of Frank La Forge 


14 West 68th St., New York City 


GEHRKEN Stans 


¥ 
+4 “Able technic and fine command.” 
E 
N 





»,Sitptaty lagle. 
md y 
id 


ie? ‘sainbridge St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Bonei VAL ERI 2: 


POTTER 


Contralto 
Concert -Oratorio-Opera - Recitals 


Care 
Musical Courier Co. 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Tel. 4292 Murray Ai 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


2LUTIGER GANNON 


¢o TETRA LTO 


ining unique reputation.”— 




















624 Michigan Aven Chicago, Il. 
BIRDIGE BLYE ‘in: 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


MARGERY MORRISON 
Keith Circuit 
Doree Operalog 











The Center for > 
Modern Music 


J. & W. CHESTER LTD., 


11 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET 
LONDON, W. 1 


c let tal post free on ap slicatioa 























SERGEI 


KLIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 





Stadio: 212 W. 59th St., New York City, 5329 Circle 








EARLE LAROS 


“The Pianist with | a Message” 





Address: MISS JI MISS JEAN WISWELL, 


Katharine HOFFMANN ACCOMPANISI 


_Home Address: St. Paul. 


437 Fifth L, _ 437 Fifth Avenue, N. 1. Ve 








ARCHIBALD 
Pencil 


SESSIONS “<x: 


Capen: Disenter “All Souls,” 
537 West I23lst &., Y. Tel. 6674 Morningside. 


RUBANNI soran 


620 Spadina Avenue Toronto, Canada 


LJUNGKVIST 


Head of Voice Department 
SULLINS COLLEGE, BRISTOL, VA. 








mmczZ>e , m=20C> 





ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 
Fine Arts Building - 


Specialist in Volee Culture 
Metropolitan Opera 
Studio 18, 1425 Bway, C 

Vhone: 5251 Penn, 
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N 
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Concert Pianist 
Teacher—Accompanist— Coach 
Studio: 8 West 920d Street 
ew York 
Telephone Riverside 0118 


ERNA CAVELLE 


SOPRANO 
Available for Concerts, Recitals and Oratorio 
Personal Representative: Mrs. . Bushman, 
437 Fifth Ave., Knabe Piano Co., New York 








MADAME 


Eouma 4“ DxitipManNN 


Founder and Pres. Southland Singers, Rehearsals Monday 
evenings, 110 Carnegie Hall. Vocal Instruction. Residence 
ae ner W. 03d 8t., Tel. 1436 River, between 9 and 


EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


CONCERT PIANIST 
= May Smith. 
60 Jefferson Ave., Columbus, Ohio 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
Organist and Director Brick Church, Temple 
Beth El Union Theological Seminary. 
a Fifth Ave., New York. 


Mme. VIRGINIA COLOMBATI 


Teacher of JOSEPHINE LUCCHESE 
Also teacher at the NEW YORK COLLECE OF MUSIC 
STUDIO: 294 WEST 92ad STREET - NEW YORK CiTy 


FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Vocal and Dramatic Coach 
Dramatic readings 7 music and costume sumbers, 


Phone Chelsea 2234 


Management: 











Studio: 51 W. 16th &t., Yc 


AGNES 


BRENNAN 


Pianist and Teacher 
Artist- Teacher at Marymount 
College 

Tarrytown on-the- Hudson, N. Y. 


— 452 Riverside Drive New York Ci'y 
Tel. 4720 Cathedral 








E. PLOTNIKOFE nuiSc2eiti per 
H. ROMANOFF vramstic sopranc 


Vocal Studio, Voice Training, Coaching, 
all languages. 


Ae IVAN TARASOFF ‘sccic* 


637 Madison Ave., New York Telephone 3019 Plaza 





NATIONAL OPERA CLUB oF AMERICA 


KATHARINE EVANS VON KLENNER, Founder and Presideat 
America’s Greatest Musical Educational Club 
After June 15 at her summer school of Vocal Music, Point Chautauqua, N. Y. 


For ali Information apply to the President, 


1730 Broadway, New York 





MUSICAL COURIER 


June 7, 1923 








A. B. Chase Piano Co. 
Upright and Grand Pianos 








Offices: 20 West 45th Street 


Reproducing “Plays Pianos 


New York City 


Factory: Norwalk, Ohio 











Office and Warerooms: 667 Fifth Avenue 





Original Welte-Mignon 


CABINET REPRODUCING PLAYER 
for GRAND PIANOS and INTERIOR 
MECHANISMS in UPRIGHT PIANOS 


With a Great Library of Original Welte-Mignon Music Rolls 
Consisting of over 2,500 Records by the Greatest Pianists 


WELTE-MIGNON CORPORATION 


GEORGE W. GITTINS, President 


New York City 











MYRON W. WHITNEY 


VOICE TEACHER 
Tuesdays and Wednesdays, David Mannes School, 157 £. 74th St., 0.7. 
Other days, 1406 H Street, Washington, 0. C 





HERMAN SPIELTER 


Author of “MANUAL OF HARMONY" 
Thoeey and Composition 
yreees “$0 Wert Fist St, New York 
es! st ew tor 
~~ { 6 West 180th St, New York 
Tel. Wadsworth 8760 


|. MISERENDINO 


VIOLINIST and TEACHER 
2020 Broadway New York City 
Telephone 6737 Columbus 


KARL RECKZEH 


PIANIST 
MIMBALL HALL CHICAGO, ILL, 











J. WARREN Conductor —Coach — Accompanist 
STUDIOS: 
37 West 72nd Street 
New York 
Phone 2297 Columbus 


H. VV. Maurer 


Specialist in VIOLIN TECHNICS 


Studio: 1425 Broadway, New York Cit 
Residence: 867 East 179th Street, Bronx, N. 


Mme. KATHERINE MORREALE 


SOPRANO 
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FIFTEENTH ANNUAL NORTH SHORE 
FESTIVAL DRAWS CAPACITY AUDIENCES 


Carl D. Kinsey Called a Business Genius—Officers of Festi heabial 3 Also Praised—Danise and Else Harthan Arendt Win 
Honors—Frederick Stock and Orchestra Do Splendid Work—Schipa Tendered Ovation—Homer Also Scores 


Chicago, June 2.—The fifteenth Chicago-North Shore 
Festival is over. As usual, it took place at the Northwestern 
University gymnasium in Evanston, May 24, 25, 26, 28, 29 
and 30. The weather was ideal and each concert was in 
every way meritorious. After the last concert a well known 
manager told this reporter that he considered the Evanston 
Festival the most important in America and his opinion has 
been endorsed by many of the artists who have appeared 
under these auspices. Be the Evanston Festival the most 
important musical happening in America during the month 
of May or not, the incontestable fact remains, that the 
concerts of the festival week this year 
could hardly have been improved upon. 
The management had well chosen the talent 
and the works presented held the interest = 
of the public. For each concert every seat : 
was sold; thus, in proclaiming Carl D, 
Kinsey a business genius, this reporter can- 
not be accused of extravagance. Kinsey 
is a success; every enterprise with which 
he is connected has the endorsement of the 
Chicago public. They know that if Kinsey 
is connected with an organization they will 
be given.one hundred cents on the dollar, 
and yearly one finds it more difficult to 
secure seats for the festival. Advance sub- 
scriptions are already taken for next sea- 
son and a large majority of the vast hall 
already reserved. What more need be said? = 
Only to congratulate the Chicago-North = 
Shore Festival Association on having as 
its business manager such an enterprising 
man as Carl D. Kinsey, a big power in the 
musical world and a tremendous factor in 
the musical life of America. 

Words of praise do not seem amiss for 
the officers of the festival also, so well 
headed by Frederick W. Chamberlain, and 
for all those directly connected with the 
association. The gymnasium, in its gala 
dress, looked regal to the eye, the soft 
lighting was most effective and a floral 
decorations of good taste blended in har- 
mony with the dresses of varied ‘ae 
worn by the elite of society which made 
the festival a close rival of any fashion 
show held in Chicago. Then, the yearly 
Chicago-North Shore Festival may be re- 
garded as an annual family reunion, the 
family comprising most of the music-lovers 
of Chicago and the North Shore, who for = 
the last few years have, each season, occu- 
pied the same seats at the festival. The 
little girl, who fifteen years ago, sat on 
her mother’s lap in the gymnasium to wit- = 
ness the first festival, is perhaps today 
singing in the chorus; if not, she is surely 
a subscriber. Some of those who heard the 
first festival are perhaps no longer here, but : 
other members of the families have taken = 
the seats of the departed ones. Thus, the = 
patrons of the festival are always prac- 
tically the same and their number has in- 
creased yearly until today the gymnasium 
seating capacity is taxed to suffocation and 
one has hardly elbow room. Among those 
with whom you are not acquainted, but 
with whom you exchange bows, there exists 
a sort of intimacy that is most communica- 
tive and which is renewed at the beginning 
of each of the festivities and which, for = 
one reason or another, dies at its conclu- 
sion to be re-established the following 
year. The artists who appear as soloists at 
these festivals feel that attitude of the audi- 
ence, for, if they make good, their success 
is unanimous and they give to that family 
of music-lovers of their best; thus, they 











friendliness on the part of the public. i 
ITALIAN Composers’ NIGHT, ps neh 
Having commented on the good work 
of the management, on the attitude of the 
public, the task of reviewing the concerts 
is an Reader one, as for the majority 
they proved most interesting. 

The first concert on Thursday evening, May 24, was 
known as Italian Composers’ Night. It enlisted the ser- 
vices of Giuseppe Danise, baritone; Else Harthan Arendt, 
soprano, as soloists; the festival chorus of 600 singers, the 
high school chorus of three hundred, and the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra, directed by Messrs. Stock and Lutkin, 
conductors of the festival. After the singing of America, 
the festival was launched with a superb reading of the 
overture to Le Baruffe Chiozzotte by Sinigaglia. Conductor 
Stock, in festival mood, directed this number, as well as 
all the other symphonic selections, in a manner all to 
his credit and to that of the organization he so well leads 
and of which he is the principal force. 

Following the overture Giuseppe Danise came on to the 
stage. He is well liked in these surroundings and strength- 
ened his popularity by a beautiful rendition of the Credo 
aria from Verdi’s Otello. In glorious form, he sang with 
great beauty of tone the very difficult excerpt, which, out 
of its theatrical frame, generally loses some of its character. 
But Danise needs no background to win his audience. His 


The famous 
of this week, June 9. 
performances for charity, and will return here in October for another long season 
He has just ended a most successful series of concerts since the orchestra. In return for the salary 
The following telegram, received by his manager, 
business manager of the great 
is only typical of many others of similar im 


of opera and concert. 
the Metropolitan season closed. 
generally deserve that lovely attitude of R. EB. Johnston, from Carl D. Kinsey of Chicago, 
i North Shore Festival Association, 
“Evanston, May 31— 
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voice and art are sufficient, especially when he remains in 
his own realm—lItalian opera. As a first encore he sang 
the Vision Fugitive from Massenet’s Herodiade, after which 
he was recalled many times and added another contribution. 
The orchestra, under Stock, had to itself the balance of the 
first part of the program. It played Santoliquido’s atmos- 
yheric Twilight on the Sea and the same composer’s very 
interesting opus, The Perfume of the Oasis in the Sahara, 
which was as much enjoyed at Evanston as it was when 
first played by the same organization at Orchestra Hall last 
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formed by letters published in the program, has been en 

dorsed by Eastern pedagogues, directors of big Eastern 

musical institutions and universities, and who for thirty years 

has been associated as dean of the musical department of 

the Northwestern University. True, also, he has worked 
(Continued on page 24) 


John Charles Thomas Recovering 


John Charles Thomas, the popular American baritone, is 
now at home recovering from the injuries he sustained 
in an automobile accident last week. He was returning to 
New York after a day's work on the set at the Aladdin Farm 
at Stamford, Connecticut, where the outdoor scenes are 
being shot for the motion picture, Under the Red Robe, 
in which Thomas takes a leading part 

It was dusk, the roads were wet after a recent shower, 
and Thomas drove cautiously. He reached a cross road, 
when a car, coming in the opposite direction at a high rate 
of speed, skidded and made right for Thomas’ car, crushing 


winter. After the intermission, Wolf-Ferrari’s The New 
the front, smashing the windshield to 
="MMANUNLUAAUU ULNA smithereens, and throwing him onto the 
E road, As the accident occurred near White 


Plains, Thomas was at once rushed to the 
White Plains’ Hospital 

A hurried examination brought the fear 
that he was very severely injured. His face 
was badly cut, and his ribs were believed to 
have been broken \ more detailed exam 
ination, however, disclosed the fact that 
there were only minor injuries—none of 
which were internal 

After a couple of days, Thomas was 
taken to his home in New York, where 
under a loving mother’s care, he is fast be 
coming normal, Within two weeks he is 
expected to be well enough to continue 
work on his picture 


Siegfried Wagner Coming 

It has been falsely reported several times 
before that Siegfried Wagner was to come 
to this country to conduct concerts in aid of 
the revivals of the festivals at Bayreuth 
Another report came from Berlin to this 
effect, under date of June 1. It was stated 
that Wagner was to sign a contract on that 
day with Jules Daiber to manage the tour 
The dispatch stated that the cities where 
Wagner was to conduct included New 
York, Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, Phila 
delphia, Cleveland, Detroit, St. Louis, Min 
neapolis, San Francisco and Los Angeles 
(in other words, practically all the Ameri 
can cities where permanent symphony or 
chestras exist), and in a number of other 
cities, including Brooklyn, Providence, Mil 
waukee, Baltimore, W ashington, Dayton, 
Columbus, Buffalo, Erie, Toledo, Kansas 
City, St. Paul, Oakland and San Francisco 
The Musica Courter is inclined to think 
that the present report may have an ele 
ment of truth behind it. 


Van Vliet Has Narrow Escape 

Cornelius Van Vliet was prevented from 
making his proposed trip to Bermuda be 
cause of an accident that proved to be a 
very narrow escape trom de ath He fell 
from his horse in Central Park, injuring 
his head and his spine. He expects to bh 
up again in six weeks 


Chicago Orchestra to Continue 


As indicated by the several articles which 
appeared in this paper recently on the sub 
ject of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
said organization has settled with the 
union. Both sides have compromised. The 


+ 
GIGLI. orchestra men gain an increase in salary 
Metropolitan tenor sails for a summer of rest in Italy on Saturday f $15 a week. Heretofore they were paid 
He will not sing in his native land, unless it be in a few $60, but now will get $75 a week, adding 


Life was given under the direction of Dean Lutkin, by 
the chorus, orchestra, and soloists (Mr. Danise and Mme. 
Arendt.) Wolf-Ferrari’s work has often been heard by 
this reporter. First, under the direction of its composer, and 
later under Harrison M. Wild. The tempi taken by both 
Wolf-Ferrari and Wild had left an imprint which showed 
conclusively that Dean Lutkin erred in dragging the work 
until it became a succession of lullabies that made yawning 
contagious. ‘Taken at such a slow tempo Wolf-Ferrari’s 
New Life is as tedious a cantata as it can be. The chorus 
is not as efficient as of yore. This might be due to the 
erection two years ago of an organ, which has divided the 
forces, while heretofore their assimilation made their work 
more compact and thus more uniform. The choristers, es- 
pecially the sopranos, also deviated from pitch and their 
attacks were not always precise. This was probably due 
to the very difficult beat of Dean Lutkin, who, since the 
inauguration of the festival fifteen years ago, has been 
the black spot on many occasions of the festivities. True, 
Dean Lutkin is a splendid musician, who, as we are in- 


Gigli tremendous success here last evening. 
congratulations for having this wonderful artist under your management. We 


want him again for neat year’s festival. (Signed) Carl D. Kinsey.” 


about $28,000 annually to the payroll of 


increase, the union has agreed to play 126 
concerts a season, an average of four and 
a half a week, instead of 112 as formerly 
Accept = Four rehearsals are to be allowed, but in 
place of being limited to nine hours a week, 
* they are changed to thirty-six hours in 
every four weeks The season is to be 
twenty-nine weeks, with a vacation of one 
week, in which there will be no perform 
ance and for which the men of the 
orchestra will receive no salary. This will permit the 
association to declare a vacation the week before Christmas 
if it is deemed advisable. 


The Wagner Ring in English 

George Blumenthal, whose initiative started the movement 
last year which resulted in the visit of the German Opera 
Company that made so good an impression here, has a 
most interesting plan for the coming season. He will again 
be associated with the management of the German Company 

to be known as the Wagnerian Opera Company—when it 
returns, and he proposes to borrow the scenery, properties 
and orchestra of that organization to present the Ring of 
the Nibelungen in English, with American artists of stand 
ing. The German Company gives the four operas of the 
Ring in German on December 27, 1923, January 3, 10 and 17 
1924, and Mr. Blumenthal’s idea is to tollow each perform 
ance with the same work in English on the afternoon of 
the next day. 
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FOREIGN NEWS IN BRIEF 














Lenak AND OrunerRs COMPOSING OPERETTAS 





Vienna, May 5. Franz Lehar, who has just recovered 
from a severe attack of grippe, announces that he is now 
composing the music for a libretto which he considers the 
finest he has ever had. Its author is unknown to the com- 
poser. Lehar having received the book by mail with an 
anonymous letter, and no less a person than Niccolo Pagan- 
ini is the central figure of the plot. Nero, the Roman Em 
peror, is the leading character in an operetta, Das Bacchus 
lest Bruno Granichstadten, composer of The Rose Maid, 
which had a long run in New York ten years ago; the new 
piece will have its premiere here next week. The latest 


operetta by Robert Stolz, who made billions with his popular 
song, Salome, has been acquired by the Theater an der Wien, 
while the Burgertheater has accepted for production a comic 
by a new Czech composer named 


opera, Die Frau Marquise, 
Czechoslovak Secretary of 


Benes, nephew of the famous 
State, Dr tenes P.'B. 
KARSAVANIA 10 Tour America With REeInHART. 
Vienna, May 8&.—Nijinsky’s famous one-time partner, 
lamara Karsavina, who arrived here yesterday for a single 


Vienna, announces that Reinhardt’s Vienna 


ppearance at 
engaged her for the leading role in Rein- 


representative ha 
hardt's forthcoming American production of The Miracle. 
ty this American engagement Reinhardt'’s plan of taking 
possession of the historic Theater in der Josefstadt on June 
| for a term of several years under the financial manage 
ment of Gabor Steiner is jeopardized, as the present lessee 
refuses to yield his rights to Reinhardt’s substitute. A law 
suit is said to be imminent P. B, 
INTERNATIONAL FestivAL AT Dieprt 

London, May 14.—An international music festival (vocal 
and instrumental) is to be held at Dieppe on July 7, 8 and 9 
next in connection with the unveiling of the statue to the 
amous Dieppois, the late Camille Saint-Saéns Git 

Beia Bartok 1n Lonpon. 

London, May 9 séla Bartok was the guest of honor at 

the International Contemporary Music Center's concert this 


auspices of the British Music Society a 
assembled and gave the famous Hungarian 
composer an enthusiastic reception a 

King Ogpieus oN THE PALATINE Hint 
Rome, May 6,—Sophocles’ drama, Oedipus Rex, is being 
produced on the Palatine Hill here, with incidental music by 
Iidebrando Pizetti G, G. 
Panis Overs to Propuce bp’ ANNUNzIO-Pizett1 DrRaMa 
Paris, May 10—D’Annunzio Fedra (Phédre) is scheduled 
for production at the Paris Opera in June. The music is 
drawn from Pizetti’s opera based on the same drama. Ida 
, 


Under the 
audience 


week 


brilliant 


Rubinstein will act the title role. a 
Gut Succeeps GUARNIERI AT THE SCALA 
Milan, May 12.—Vittorio Gui, hitherto a second conductor 
at the Seala, has been appointed as coadjutor to Arturo 


in place of Arturo Guarnieri, 
artistic differences with the 


musical director, 
result of 


loscanimi, the 
who resigned as the 


maestro, Gui is still young, but is regarded as one of the 
most talented operatic leaders in Italy. G, G, 
Berwin PutcuarmMonic Disappoints MILan Critics 
Milan, May 10.—The Berlin) Philharmonic Orchestra, 
under the direction of Volkmar Andreae of Zurich, has given 
two concerts here with good success. The critics, however, 
(ispute the orchestra's rank at the head of European or- 


chestras and are none too generous to the conductor, G. G, 

OPERATIC CONFLICT, 

recent announcement that the 
reconstructed as a modern opera 
house, largely at the expense of the state, was to be run as a 
hranch of the Berlin Staatsoper, but chiefly for the benefit 
of the People's Theater League, has started a war of in- 
terests that has filled the local press for weeks, The majority 
of the press has taken sides with the Volksoper, which claims 
a prior interest in the coveted house by reason of the finan- 
cial help it rendered in the early stages of the rconstruction 


PRUSSIAN LeGisLature Decipes 


Berlin, May 15.—The 
famous old Kroll Theater, 


work, The Volksoper, which now leases the Theater des 
Westens, but will be homeless at the expiration of its short 
lease, has taken the matter to the legislature, and there 
all parties have championed the cause of the Volksoper 
against the state institution, despite the fact that big influ- 
ences in the ministry of fine arts were pulling for the 


Today it has been decided that the 
Kroll Theater is to leased to the Volksoper, under the 
direction of Otto Lange, a private co-operative enterprise 
which has demonstrated that popular priced opera can be 


Staatsoper-People’s deal 


made to pay. The dispute has been rather sensational, since 
Schillings’ régime has been very openly criticised in connec- 
tion with it, and it is not impossible that the Staatsoper 
itself may be indirectly affected by the decision, which has 


come as a great surprise. The powers-that-be had regarded 
the deal as a fait-accompli and had even announced a fes- 
tival for the opening of the new Haus am Konigsplatz. It 
is likely that the festival will now be called off. A. Q. 
Ky’s Rossignol. HAs GerMAN Premiere, 
May 6.—The German premiére of Stravinsky’ $ 
fairy opera, The Nightingale, took place yesterday in the 
National Theater here. The title role of the opera, which is 
in three acts, was sung by Irene Eden, R. P. 
Barrisu Music Sociery’s SUMMER CONFERENCE, 
London, May 12 The British Music Society is holding 
its annual congress week in London, July 2 to 8, the concert 
of the Contemporary Music Center being held at the Royal 
College of Music on July 5, followed by a conversazione. 
At this concert Cyril Scott's piano trio will be performed 
with the composer at the piano, together with a new quartet 
by E. J. Moeran and songs by Armstrong Gibbs and others. 
Among other important arrangements for the week are the 
Ryrd Festival Chamber Concert (July 4), the performance 
Byrd's Great Service by the Westminster Abbey Choir 
at the Abbey on July 2, and the concert of the London 
centers of the B. M. S., at which music ef the late nine- 
teenth century will be performed (July 4). eS. 
Case or HartMANN vs. DeutscHes OperNuaAus Sertiep. 
Berlin, May 16.—The proceedings instituted against the 
Deutsches Opernhaus by George Hartmann, former general 


STRAVINS 


Mannheim, 





MUSICAL COURIER 


manager of the institution, has just been satisfactorily ad- 
justed out of court. The trustees of the opera have acknowl- 
edged the financial claims of Hartmann as well as his 
excellent efforts in behalf of the opera during the past 
ten years. In recognition of his valuable services in the 
past the trustees have made him an honorary member of the 
Deutsches Opernhaus from active participation in which 
he will withdraw since the artistic differences between him- 
self and the financial backers of the institution could not be 
bridged. A. 
FestivAL or HANDEL Operas ror GOTTINGEN. 
Gottingen, May 22.—A festival of Handel operas will be 
held here July 4-14 during which the following operas are 
to be performed; Otto and Theophano, Julius Cesar, and 
Rodelinde in a brand new arrangement. Some of those 
having leading roles are the American contralto, Eleanor 
Reynolds; Wilhelm Guttmann, of the Berlin Volksoper 
Thyra Hagen Leisner, etc. Dr. Oscar Hagen will be the 
musical director of the festival. A. Q. 
GERMAN SecTION OF INTERNATIONAL 
OFFICERS, 
Berlin, May 18.—At the first annual meeting of the Ger- 
man section of the International Society for Contemporary 
Music, the following officers were elected: Prof. Dr. Adolf 
Weissmann, president; Prof. Dr. Hermann Springer, vice- 
president ; Benedict Lachmann, secretary ; Rudolph Kastner, 
assistant secretary; Kurt Sobernheim, treasurer ; Ludwig 
Berliner, assistant treasurer; Emil Bohnke, Heinz Tiessen, 
Paul Hindemith and Walter Gieseking, associate directors. 
The music committee will consist of Philipp Jarnach, chair- 
man; Eduard Erdmann, Gustav Havemann, Walter Schrenk 
and Rudolf Schulz- Dornburg. This board of directors, like 
the previous one, comprises composers, soloists and critics. 


Society ELects 


Tue 203n Turee Cuors Festivat. 

The two hundred and third Three Choirs Festival will be 
held at Worcester (England) this summer. Besides the 
usual oratorios there will be modern works including Holst’s 
Hymn of Jesus, Elgar’s For the Fallen, Arnold Bax’s To 
the Name Above Every Name and Malcom Davison's These 
Are Thy Glorious Works. There will ‘also be old English 
works. The choir and orchestra will number 400. 

A Rossint Opera EXHUMED. 

Rome, May 19.—The Teatro dei Piccoli (marionettes) 
dug up a comic opera by Rossini, called La Cambiale di 
Matrimonio. Written in 1810, its jolly, exhilarating music 
proclaims it the predecessor and model.for The Barber of 
Seville. It was received with enthusiasm D. P. 

AMERICANS Prixs pE RomME 1N CONCERT. 

Rome, May 19.—The annual exhibition of the American 
Academy was a great success for the fellows of all branches. 
From the music department, Howard Hanson conducted his 
own symphony in E minor with the Augusteo Orchestra. 
It sticks quite closely to the classical form except that it is 
in three movements and scored a distinct success. The 
prelude for orchestra by Randall Thompson was y ae 


received. 


PETERSBURG HOLDS ITS 
FIRST MUSIC FESTIVAL 





Paul Saunier Leads Music Club Through Elijah, Assisted by 
Fine Soloists—Other News 


Petersburg, Va., May 29.—The Petersburg Music Club 
gave its first annual May Festival at the Century Theater on 
May 24 and 25. This music club is out to do big things, the 
recent festival being its first large venture. The large attend- 
ance and the local enthusiasm proved its success. Mendels- 
sohn's oratorio, Elijah, was given on Thursday evening with 
a chorus of 150 voices recruited in Petersburg, Hopewell and 
vicinity, an orchestra of twenty Petersburg musicians and 
a quartet of New York soloists, all under the able leadership 
of Paul Saunier, president of the Music Club. The four 
soloists were Dicie Howell, soprano; Edna Indermaur, con- 
tralto; James Price, tenor, and Norman Johnston, baritone. 
The chorus was commendable for a fine quality of tone, an 
abundance of volume and close response to its conductor. 
The soprano section was especially brilliant in tone and the 
parts in general were well balanced. The soloists gave great 
satisfaction. The city responded admirably to the music 
festival both in financial support and in attendance, so that 
the venture was an unqualified success. 

Soto Artists IN RECITAL 

On Friday evening, Misses Howell and Indermaur and Mr. 
none (Mr. Price having to fill other engagements) ap- 
peared in a joint recital at the Century Theater, giving a 
+ ste Rend program, They were warmly greeted and 
gave numerous encore or. They were accompanied on 
this occasion by Virginia Walke, Mary Patteson and Paul 
Saunier. Miss Walke particularly distinguished herself by 


her piano accompaniments in the oratorio performance, sup- 
planting the orchestra in the arias. 
SumMary oF CLus’s ACTIVITIES 
One marked feature of the festival was the unanimity with 
which the leading singers of the city entered into the choral 
the roster 


work of Elijah, of singers embracing the best 
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voices of the city. To Paul Saunier is much of the credit 
due for the success of the two concerts and the club in gen- 
eral. The Petersburg Music Club is closing its first full 
season. Eight concerts have been given by the club, four by 
visiting artists. All of these have been given since January 
of this year. There is a large subscription list, a strong 
active membership of local musicians, a club-room, library 
feature and a plan of sacred music circulation which innova- 
tion has worked well. 

The Petersburg Music Club gave the third concert of its 
series by local artists before an appreciative peer The 
committee in charge of this program was D. Powers, 
Loretta Powers, Mary Patteson and L. E. hie The 
program was varied and well rendered. Those taking part 
were Howard Freas and Pinckney Powers, piano duettists ; 
Margaret Westmoreland, violinist; H. W. Boyer, baritone 
guest artist; Elizabeth Bouldin, pianist; Mrs. Chesley Mar- 
tin, soprano; Mary Patteson, contralto; Ollin Rogers, tenor, 
and John Patterson, baritone. 

Notes 


The Petersburg High School Orchestra (under the direc- 
tion of Melvin Maccoul) gave its third annual concert in the 
High School Auditorium, assisted by Charlene Miller, so- 
prano, and Robert Talmadge, cornetist. 

On May 3 the fourth concert by local artists was given by 
the Petersburg Music Club, presenting Pauline Dowman, 
Mary Paterson and Charlene Miller (guest artist), pianists ; 
Alberta Work, violinist; Sarah Young, soprano; Virginia 
Bowman Hall, contralto; Vivian Boyd, soprano; Olin Rog- 
ers, tenor, and Hugh Alley, tenor. 

The Washington St. M. E. church rendered Gaul’s Ruth 
for the second time this season, by request, at the Sunday 
evening service May 27, before a large congregation. The 
soloists were Charlene Miller, soprano ; Josephine Smith 
Blanks, contralto; Lillian Longley Baird, contralto, and 
John Patterson, baritone. G. 


Miinz Is Interviewed in Elmira 


Stating that grapefruit, subways and the Boston Sym 
phony were three United States wonders, Mieczyslaw Munz 
recently gave a characteristic interview in the E Imira, N. Y., 
Star-Gazette, in which he also declared his liking for 
American girls, American jazz, and life here in general. 
According to his own story, Mr. Manz did not begin his 
study of the piano until he was nine years old, although he 
commenced playing at the age of three. He gave his first 
public concert in Cracow, Poland, when twelve, and a year 
later played with the symphony orchestra of that city. At 
his first public concert he played Tschaikowsky’s B flat minor 
concerto. Minz studied in Berlin under Busoni and in 
1914-15 at the Vienna Academy of Music. Three years 
ago his musical studies were interrupted by military life in 
the army of Pilsudski, the Polish leader. A year ago he 
appeared before the Queen Mother of Italy, shortly there- 
after coming to America, where his svccess from the start 
has been extraordinary. 


McCormack and Hackett Thrill Paris 


Said the New York Herald, Paris on May 17: “American 
artists have so far been the biggest success of the present 
Paris season. This is the almost unanimous opinion of critics 
here, and particularly French critics, who pay a glowing 
tribute to the wonderful voices of John McCormack and 
Charles Hackett. The best of French society turned out 
in large numbers to applaud these artists, and the only regret 
expressed is that more opportunities are not given French 
people for hearing these famous tenors. 

“Mr. Hackett’s appearance at the Opéra is considered by 
many as one of the finest features of the already brilliant 
season in this national establishment, For several minutes 
at a time the spectators rose in their seats loudly applauding 
and continually calling for more. John McCormack was 
repeatedly the first to lead the applause, which only died 
down when the artists appeared to be almost on the brink 
of exhaustion. Although all sang in Italian their melodious 
voices sufficed to enthrall the vast assembly which gathered 
at the Opera. 

“The appearance of these two tenors in the same week 
has been the main feature of Paris theaterland. Little of 
interest has been seen or heard elsewhere.” 


Mme. de Villeneuve at Music Lovers’ Hall 
Association presented Yolando Ernes- 
tine R. de Villeneuve, dramatic artist, in a recital of music- 
mood dances and recitations, at Music Lovers’ Hall, May 
25. The first half of the program was given by some of 
Mme. Villeneuve’s pupils, the numbers consisting of dainty 
ensemble dancing and two recitations in French.  Lallu 
Ryckoff was at the piano. The second part was given by 
Mme. Villeneuve, assisted by Stuart Smith at the piano, 
who also played with good feeling two solos—Gnosienne by 
Sati, and Chopin’s F major impromptu. Mme. Villeneuve 
recited in French a scene from Iphigenie. Her dances wer: 
interpretations of a Chopin valse, prelude and nocturne, and 
varied numbers by Lamartine, Schubert, Schutt, Nevin and 
Chopin, to which she gave graceful expression. 


The Music Lovers’ 





CONDUCTOR AND ARTISTS 


PARTICIPATING IN 


PETERSBURG FESTIVAL. 


The snapshot to the left shows .(left to right) Paul Saunier, conductor of the festival; Edna Indermaur, contralto; James 


Price, tenor, and Norman Johnston, baritone. 


Photographed in the other picture are Dicie Howell, soprano; Mr. 


Price; 


Miss Indermaur, Mra. Paul Saunier, wife of the conductor, and Mr. Johnston. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 7 


PRACTICAL INSTRUMENTATION 


For School, Popular and Symphony Orchestras 


By FRANK PATTERSON 
Author of The Perfect Modernist 


| Twenty-third Installment] 
(This series of articles was begun in the issue of January 4) 


Copyrighted, 1923, by The Musical Courier Company. 


General Principles 
Ex. 63 shows us the beginning of the famous Hymn of the Pilgrims as 


it is arranged in the overture, the melody on the trombones, and a figure in 
the violins. 


Ex. 63 


Wood 


Horns 


Trombones 








Tuba 


Vin. L.& UL. 






Violas 


Clee ar sie ay 
or 3 

At the time it was written it was considered enormously original and enor- 
mously daring. It was! There was certainly not another composer living at 
the time who would have thought of using all three trombones for the melody, 


of placing no harmony in the brass, and of breaking a simple scale (for that 
is what it is) into the peculiar triplet figure in the violins. 


There is a prejudice, just now very active, against repeated chords in 
orchestra music. There seems to be a spirit of “show off.” Not write good, 
honest music, but hunt out something. nobody else has thought of. The reason 
has already been exposed: composers have nothing to say. Having no picture 
worth showing they spend their time building a wonderful frame for it. It is 
waste of time. It is impossible to deceive the public, and for real music the 
simplest frame, or the simplest dress, is the best. 


The student is recommended to listen to as much good music from the 
middle years, and modern American popular music, as possible. Beethoven, 
and the schools that came before Beethoven, will not help very greatly. But 
the middle years: Wagner, Liszt, Brahms (though his orchestrations lack 
color), Tschaikowsky, Debussy, Puccini and dozens of others more or less 
good, will help enormously, especially as samples of this work will be found 
on talking-machine records. 

Compositions of times before Beethoven and even to some extent Bee- 
thoven will give a wrong idea of balance. If the student studies them at all 
he should do so with the idea of discovering. what is wrong with them. It must 
be remembered that the early scores have largely been rewritten—have had 
to be because some of them were scored for instruments not now found in our 
orchestras, others were not written out but were left mere skeletons, a melody 
and a figured bass. In order to give an idea of the change it may not be out 
of place to state that Bach’s orchestra consisted of only four or six violins, two 
or four violas, two cellos and one bass, and a few wind instruments about which 
there is some doubt. 


Now, the development of the American popular orchestra is taking these 
things into account, the problem being just the reverse. A sufficient body of 
strings to make the loud noise needed being expensive, arrangers have simply 
turned to other means. Clarinets and flutes and oboes being too soft, they 
have turned to saxophones and trumpets. And the trumpets being too loud 
and too colorless, they have muted them. The latest arrangements have three 
saxophone parts and the melodies are almost always written in chords. For a 
most excellent and beautiful example of this the student is recommended Crino- 
line Days by Irving Berlin as played by Whiteman, Victor record No. 18983-B. 
The principal chord-melody is splendidly sweet and appealing. The staccato 
brass in the second phrase is interesting. There is a similar passage in Caro- 
lina in the Morning, about the middle of the piece, where the melody is omitted 
altogether, the descending chromatic counterpoint, originally the bass, taking 
its place. (Victor record No, 18962-A.) 

One other thing remains to be said: there must be variety, whether in 
popular or serious orchestration, and this variety must be blocked out in ad- 
vance so that the finished work appears in sections. If the sections are too 





short, and too much run in together, it will be too much variety, and the mind 


of the listener will take in none of it. 
Richard Strauss, suffers from this excessive complication. 


Much modern music, even that of 
One gets the im- 


pression that “everything is going at once all the time,” and that is a good 
description of bad orchestration. 

But in saying that the orchestration must be blocked out, and thought of 
in sections, an immediate warning must be issued not to exaggerate this prin- 
ciple. Nothing is so dry and colorless as orchestration in which the colors are 
not mixed. 

We see, then, that there is here an apparent contradiction. The fact is 
that a sort of happy medium must be sought, and that the most highly im- 
portant feature of all is the color of the canvas upon which the colors are to be 
spread. For instance, if this background is made up of wood, brass and strings, 
all in about equal proportions, a dash of color (melody or countermelody) from 
any one of these choirs will not come upon the listener as a delightful surprise, 
a strong and vivid contrast. 

It is like painting red upon a red canvas, or weaving a new color upon a 
crazy quilt of dazzling patches. Yet to make an orchestration all background 
is as bad as to make it all color. Flashes of color upon ccler, of instrument 
upon instrument, are delightful, and thrilling is the fabric that can be woven 
out of these threads of sound by a skilled artist. 

But the background must always be of such a nature that these threads of 
sound, of instrumental color, will stand clearly forth. From the piccolo at the 
top of the score to the bass violins at the bottom there are a hundred or more 
separate threads of tone made by single instruments or by combinations in 
unison of two or more instruments. Each of these instruments has two or 
three or more colors in itself: its various registers from low to high, its various 
possible modes of performance. And then each of these may be combined in 
unison melody with one or more other instruments. 

This refers to melody only—the thread of tone. Combinations of harmony 
color are equally numerous, but not so clear-cut, and easily become confused 
if too many instruments are used together. In tutti passages when the whole 
orchestra is playing the color will depend upon the comparative size of the 
choirs as well as the construction of the score. In small choir combinations 
the most characteristic tone will color the whole. That is, a quartet of two 
horns and two bassoons will sound like four horns; oboes with other wood 
instruments will lend their reedy tone to the whole. 

In such cases, parts should always be interlocking—not oboe, oboe, clarinet, 
clarinet, but oboe, clarinet, oboe, clarinet, or horn, bassoon, horn, bassoon. 
The four horns should be written in a similar manner: I, III, II, IV. 

A tabulation of single orchestral colors, a sort of tonal thesaurus, will 
now be undertaken. It must naturally be very brief, and the student must not 
assume that it is entirely complete. As for combinations, they are almost 
limitless, and the student may work them out for himself. 

The difference in the skill of the players in great symphony orchestras 
and in popular or school orchestras is so great that the various warnings here 
given must all be taken cum grano salis. Arrangements must be made accord- 
ing to the people who will be expected to play them as well as according to the 
size and personnel of the orchestra. 

Violin. Four strings tuned (from lowest to highest) G-D-A-E. In popu- 
lar orchestras, one or two; in symphony orchestras, twenty to forty. Generally 
divided into first and second violins but may be further divided. If two players 
at one stand are to play different notes mark part “divisi.” Modes of playing: 
1. Ordinary. 2. Pizzicato (pizz.) picked with finger. It may be picked on 
one, two, three, or across all four strings. 3. Pizz. (snap) already described. 
4. Chords (see below). 5. Tremolo, which ordinarily means rapid repetition 
of notes with the bow, indicated by strokes across tail of notes and word 
“tremolo.” 5, Fingered tremolo, which is merely a trill on an interval greater 
than an ordinary half or whole tone trill. It may be as much as a fifth or more 
from an open string; or a fourth from a fingered note. 7. Harmonics. Natural: 
the octave, octave and a fifth, two octaves, two octaves and a third, two octaves 
and a fifth above each open string. Indicated by an o above the notes. Arti- 
ficial: played by open string and third finger, or first and fourth finger, both 
on same string. Write both notes, the upper of the two with a diamond-shaped 
head. The sound is two octaves above the lower of the two notes. 8. With the 
bow near the bridge. Marked “ponticello” or “on bridge.” Generally used in 
tremolo passages. Gives a whistling tone. 9. With the bow over the finger 
board: “sul tasto.” Gives a thin tone. 10. Played with the stick of the bow: 
“col legno.” ‘This means to strike the strings with the stick. 11. Mute: “con 
sordini,” or “muted.” Followed by “senza sordini” or “mutes off.” Time must 
be allowed to get mutes on and off. 12. Glissando, “gliss,” a slide, only used 
for comic effect. (The portamento is similar but need never be marked as 
the players do it naturally.) 13. “On G string,” “on D string,” etc., which 
means that notes that would naturally be taken on higher strings are taken 
on the lower strings in the upper positions. 14. Staccatto, indicated by dots 
over notes. In slow tempo this will result in a long-bowed staccatto called “dé- 
taché.” 15. A harder staccatto, “martele,” which may be done either at the 
point or the “frog” of the bow. Indicate by heavy pointed dashes above notes 
instead of dots and the word “martele.” 16. “Saltando,” marked also with 
slurred staccatto, a springing bow, used generally in short groups of repeated 
notes. 17. Down bows and up bows may be marked, the down bow with a 
square, like an inverted u over the note, the up bow with a v over the note. 
But unless the arranger is a violinist he had better not give technical details 
but confine himself to ordinary indications of phrasing, etc. ; 


(To be continued next week) 
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LONDON ENJOYS ROSENTHAL’S PLAYING 





Celebrated Pianist Plays Solo Part in Chopin's E Minor Concerto with Sir Henry Wood’s Orchestra—Katharine Goodson’s 
Program with Orchestra Thoroughly Enjoyed—Three American Pianists Heard—Dai Buell and Frederick 
Bristol Give Their First London Recitalse—Roderick White Heard Again—Greta Rost-Foster Why 
Again Fill Aeolian Hall—Harriet Van Emden Delights—Other News 


London, May 18.—When the new Stadium was opened in 
North London some three weeks ago 127,000 spectators got 
in, and 75,000 were shut out on account of lack of space. 
As the occasion was neither an oratorio performance nor 
a football match, I stayed away and 


a piano recital, but : “ 
orchestral concert in Queen’s 


consoled myself with an 
Hall 

Sir Henry Wood was in a happy mood, so it appeared, 
and conducted admirably such divergent works as Bee- 
thoven’s eighth symphony, Holst’s Planets and Scriabin’s 
Poem of Ecstasy. The sensation of the afternoon, how- 
ever, was made by Rosenthal, who played the solo part 
of Chopin's E minor concerto with a delicacy and a poetic 
charm which defy description—with a tenderness and grace 
came as a revelation to many hearers who knew 
only the thundering virtuoso. Lest I should be accused of 
exaggeration I will say no more, but will quote from the 
“A more superb performance it is simply 
the kind of statement one may 


which 


Daily Telegraph 
not possible to imagine 

make seldom in a lifetime 

Chopin's E minor concerto gives the virtuoso but little 

scope to astonish and carry by storm, It must be left to 

those pianists who can see in it the musical embodiment of 
the closing scenes of Shakespeare’s Merchant of Venice: 

The moon shines bright ° . 

How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this bank 

w the floor of heaven 

Is thick inlaid with patines 

In my opinion, Rosenthal’s performance was worthy of 

“When shali 


of bright gold 


the great poet and composer's creative work 


we three meet again?” 


Harotp Samuet Conciunes Bacu REecitaAcs 


Harold Samuel on Saturday gave the last of his six Bach 
recitals. This scholarly pianist has the power of holding 
the interest of large audiences with two hours of solid and 
He has the prophetic power of Ezekiel 
to make the dried bones live: “Behold, I will cause breath 
to enter into you, and ye shall live. And I will lay sinews 
upon you, and will bring up flesh upon you, and cover you 
with skin, and put breath in you, and ye shall live.” I 
willingly acknowledge the greatness of Bach, but | am not 
one of those who place the composer on an impossibly high 
pedestal and put the interpreter in the dust The dry bones 
of Bach's old clavier and harpsichord music are soon re- 


. . 
vealed when most pianists play it with a modern spirit 


unrelieved Bach 


and a mongrel accent formed from Beethoven's energy, 
Liszt's brilliancy, and Chopin's elastic rhythms, Several of 
Bach's organ works are pleasing to the modern public 


when they are transcribed in a modern manner and played 
in a modern fashion. But to play the little pieces of Bach 
exactly as Bach wrote them and with what appears to be 
spirit, is as difficult as to write a 


an cighteenth century 
Paul and avoid all traces of 


chapter in the style of St 
contemporary thought. 
PROGRAM, 


KATHARINE Goopnson’s 


Katharine Goodson’s program for her orchestral concert 
in Queen’s Hall last Thursday was not unconventional. 
, She played two well known, perhaps well worn, 
concertos by Beethoven and Liszt, and a less known and not 
very exciting concerto by Delius. Her emphatic success 
was therefore in no sense due to her program, but to her 
interpretation thereof. Novelties have a certain amount of 
attraction for some hearers but the real test of an artist's 
ability is to satisfy a critical audience with the interpreta- 
tion of familiar works which so many great artists have 
played. As Katharine Goodson had an immense audience 
at this her third appearance in Queen's Hall this season, 
and was recalled to the platform many times by her ad 
mirers, there is nothing left for me to say about her inter- 
pretation of Beethoven, Delius, and Liszt. A lesser artist 
might have been disturbed by the hearty reception given to 
Arnold Bax, who was present to hear Albert Coates’ Lon- 
don Symphony Orchestra play his Tintagel overture, but 
the Liszt work gave the pianist ample opportunity to cap 
the climax of sensation. 

Orner Concerts. 


Jeffry Reynolds may have had good reasons, which are 
unknown to me, for giving a piano recital on May Day in 
Wigmore Hall. Musically he is far too immature for such 
an undertaking and more in need of lessons than the verdict 
of the public 

The merits and demerits of Norman Wilks, however, are 
purely matters of temperament and musical judgment. He 
has long left the class room and taken his place among the 
eminent pianists of England. His two recitals in 
Wigmore Hall, last week and yesterday, drew large audi- 
ences which gave him unstinted applause. Apparently his 
second program, consisting entirely of Chopin works, gave 


most 


his hearers the most pleasure, if noisy approval is an indica- 
tion of musical satisfaction. 
°: Taree AMERICAN PIANISTS. 

Three American pianists have played here recently, pre- 
sumably with the desire to win the favor of the British 
public. On May 3 Harold Henry struggled manfully against 
adverse circumstances in Wigmore and played a number 
of compositions more or less successfully until the pedal 
of his piano, which had been recalcitrant, came off and 
lay in passive resistance on the floor. A mechanic finally 
put matters right, and Harold Henry immediately became 
the pianist who had made so deep and favorable an im- 
pression at his recital in Wigmore Hall last year. The 
second part of the program was excellently played. The 
British public, which always takes kindly to pluck, gaye 
Harold Henry a very warm greeting when he sat down 
again to the restored piano. He was compelled to repeat 
a composition of his own and to add some extra numbers 
at the end. After a stormy voyage he sailed triumphantly 
into the haven—ad astra per asperam, so to speak. 

Dar Buewt’s First Lonpon REeEciTAL. 

Dai Buell gave her first London recital in Aeolian Hall 
last week and proved at once that she is a young woman 
of temperament and moods. She brought so much warm 


(Photographed for the Musical Courier by Clarence Lucas.) 


CHARLES CHAPLIN’S BIRTHPLACE, 
Lambeth, London, with the American violinist, Roderick White, in the foreground. 


hearted animation and pleasant fantasy into her interpreta- 
tions that no one worried very much about the departures 
from tradition and the wayward unconventionalities from 
time to time. The audience was pleased from beginning to 
end and insisted on several extra numbers, Dai Buell has 
a very efficient finger technic which enables her to play 
rapid passages with clearness and beauty of tone. Her touch 
is also agreeable. 


Freperick Bristo. MAKEs Goop IMPRESSION. 


Frederick Bristol made a good impression at his first 
London recital a day or two ago, playing César Franck’s 
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Prelude, Choral and Fugue as his principal item. The audi- 
ence seemed to show most interest in a group of shorter and 
less important pieces at the end of the program, though 
many hearers were more amused than enraptured by Henry 
Cowell’s The Tides of Manaunaun. Striking whole groups 
of miscellaneous notes with the elbow is still too much of 
an innovation here to be accepted seriously by islanders 
who are familiar only with the Atlantic tides which wash 
the shores of England. Frederick Bristol, however, is 
justified in playing novelties, even though The Three Coun- 
try Dances by Beethoven are no better than they ought to 

The young artist plays with poetry and beauty of 
tone. His first London recital may fairly be called 
successful. 

A DanisH PIANIsT. 

Victor Schidler, the Danish pianist who completed his 
series of recitals here last night, did not set the Thames 
on fire. When a pianist deliberately adds so many notes 
to Chopin and plays such tricks with rhythm, I find it dif- 
ficult to place Ring among the elect who are born to play 
the piano for the edification of the world. There may be 
select audiences here and there which prefer this caviar 
to the plain fare furnished by the great composers. 

The Roumanian composer Bela Bartok has given two 
piano recitals of his music during the past few days. 
heard the second recital at the piano school of pg 
Woodhouse and was not unduly thrilled. Much of the 
music bored me with its monotonous triviality and the best 
of it would sound but tame beside the sweetness of old 
fashioned Chopin or the acidity of new fashioned Stravin- 
sky. A few years ago Bela Bartok forsook the beaten 
track and struck out for himself across the desert. Un- 
fortunately for him, however, the new pathfinders have 
blazed their trails in another direction and he appears to 
be deserted alike by the ortho- 
dox and unorthodox. At any 
rate his music has no message 
for me. Like many another 
contemporary composer he has 
written what George Wood- 
house calls temporary music. 

Tue VIOLINISTS. 

The violinists have not been 
idle meanwhile, though com- 
posers do not write as lavishly 
for the violin as for the piano. 
The programs at violin recitals 
contain too many old Italian 
sonatas and concertos or too 
many transcriptions, mostly by 
Kreisler. Oh! for a stock of 
ballades, barcarolles, fantasies 
for the violin, such as Chopin 
wrote for the piano! 

After listening to Jelly d’Ar- 
anyi play Bach unaccompanied 
at Wigmore Hall some days 
ago, I hurried across to Aeolian 
Hall to hear Daisy Kennedy’s 
delightful performance of a rich 
and joyous sonata by Delius. No 
doubt the personality of the vio- 
linist had a great deal to do with 
the effect the music made on 
me, but I must herewith record 
that no sonata for violin and 
piano has so taken my fancy 
since Grieg’s sonata in F took 
hold of me some thirty-eight 
years ago. 

Ropertck Wuite PLays 


Roderick White, with Percy 

Kahn at the piano, played 
Grieg’s C minor sonata at his 
second recital in Aeolian Hall 
last week, and played it exceed- 
ingly well. This young Ameri- 
can violinist arrived in London 
on the day of the royal wedding, 
after an abominably rough pas- 
sage across the sea from France. 
Both he and his violin were a 
little out of order for the re- 
cital a day later, and no one was 
more surprised than the violinist 
himself to read in the newspa- 
pers that he played brilliantly, 
like a virtuoso. He said he felt 
as if he would not have enough technical skill to 
finish the program. Next day he left his violin at Hill's 
for repairs and I spirited him across the river to a spot 
remote from concert halls, and got him to pose for his 
photograph before the house in which the renowned Charles 
Chaplin, actor and violinist, was born some thirty-odd years 
ago. On the authority of Roderick White, who hails from 
California, I base my assertion that Charlie Chaplin holds 
the violin in his right hand and bows with the left. He 
would! 
_ When Roderick White got back his violin, from the same 
firm which had repaired the viol of Pepys two hundred ana 
fifty years ago, he gave a second recital in which he 
demonstrated his ability to play with sentiment, grace and 
charm as well as with breadth and brilliancy. - 

Anna Hegner, violinist, whose brother, Otto Hegner, was 
a well known boy pianist some years ago, is now engaged 
in the onerous task of giving four orchestral concerts, with 
the help of Sir Henry Wood, playing four concertos at 
each concert. She has a remarkably sure and reliable tech- 
nic, a generous and musical tone, and she is ap arently as 
much at home in the classics of Bach, Mozart, Haydn, and 
Beethoven, as in the more brilliant, showy and sentimentai 
concertos of De Bériot and Vieuxtemps. There are two 
more concerts to come, when Spohr, Mendelssohn, Brahms, 
and other composers are to be drawn upon. I consider 
Anna Hegner one of the greatest violinists I have ever 
heard. Her success before the public must now depend on 
the eeraes powers of personality. I do not know 
whether Anna Hegner will win all hearts or not, like Tom 
Hood’s Fair Ines, but I am certain that she is an uncom- 
monly fine violinist. 


Rost anp Wuy Aaain. 


Greta Rost, contralto, and Foster Why, bass-baritone, 
gave another of their interesting and unconventional vocal 
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recitals in Aeolian Hall recently, again completely filling 
the hall with an audience which gave the two recitalists un- 
stinted applause for everything they sang. These artists 
have the secret of winning the sympathies and holding the 
attention of their hearers as soon as they appear on the 
a They have quickly established themselves, not oniy 
in London, but also in various cities and towns in England, 
as their engagements and return engagements amply 
show. I found their program more than _ usually 
interesting. Instead of presenting a dozen or more 
of the very latest MS. songs, still glistening with 
wet ink, they sang a number of the great songs which 
have been pushed a little into the background during the 
past fifty years by the torrential deluge of new works. 
Harriet VAN EmpeEN’s SUCCEss. 

In my opinion the best of the new singers who have sung 
here during the past season—and their name is legion—is 
Harriet Van Emden. I heard only the last group of her 
program, as I stayed first to sample the streams of melody 
flowing in Aeolian and Queen’s halls. But five minutes 
were sufficient to show that Harriet Van Emden had a 
lusciously beautiful voice and had been trained in the best 
bel canto method. This was her first appearance in Eng- 
land and I am told that she left next day for another 
land. She must return. London, and several other great 
cities for which I am not officially supposed to write, are 
only too well stocked with bad singers—singers who prate 
about diction, interpretation, style, without having learned 
primarily to sing. : 

Battistini is, of course, still with us, although he is 
reputed to be nearing the age of seventy. His praises have 
been sung for fifty years and I need say no more than 
that he is still worthy of the laurels he was crowned with 
thirty years ago. He is truthfully described as the greatest 
living exponent of bel canto. I went to the artist’s room 
to ask if he had any intention of visiting America. Nothing 
could be more emphatic than his NO. He dreads the ocean 
as a burnt child dreads the fire. He crossed the Atlantic 
to South America many years ago, and, like the raven 
above the bust of Pallas, his one word since has been Never- 
more. CLARENCE Lucas. 


Hadley’s New Cantata Splendidly Received at 
Cincinnati Festival 


Resurgam, Henry Hadley’s new cantata, oP. 98, received 
a fine reception when it was given its first hearing at the 
Cincinnati Music Festival on May 5. The work was 
superbly rendered by chorus and soloists, including his 
wife, Inez Barbour, soprano; Merle Alcock, contralto; 
Lambert Murphy, tenor, and Charles Tittman, bass. The 
public manifested much interest and pleasure, while the 
press was unanimous in its approval of the interesting 
new work. Following are some excerpts of the lengthy 
reviews : 

The children tonight again assisted in what will possibly be the most 
popular and lasting feature of Henry Hadley’s new cantata, his 
opus 98, with which the American composer sought to crown the sum 
ot thirty years’ writing ard frequent prize-winning of his already long 
career, itis latest work, Resurgam, gains a certain organic quality 
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Elman and Dolores as Recitalists, Maennerchor and Per- 
formers of Pirates of Penzance and Rigoletto Help 
to Finish Off the Local Music Season 


Philadelphia, Pa., May 15.—Mischa Elman was heard in 
recital at the Academy of Music, May 8. His program in- 
cluded compositions by Nardini, Mendelssohn, Haydn, 
Mozart, Boccherini, Chopin, Sarasate, Amani-Elman, Win- 
ternitz, Moszkowski and Beethoven. His admirable accom- 
panist was Josef Bonime. 


Burton ScaLtes MemoriaAL Concert. 


A delightful concert was given in Weightman Hall of 
the University of Pennsylvania, May 9, in memory of 
Burton Scales, whose death last year was a great blow to 
the musical circles of Philadelphia. The program was given 
by the University Symphony Orchestra, the University 
Glee Club (formerly directed by Mr. Scales and now reor- 
ganized under H. Alexander Matthews), with May Ebrey 
Hotz, soprano, and Henri Scott, bass, as soloists. 


JUNGER MAENNERCHOR CONCERT. 


The Junger Maennerchor, led by Charles H. Martin, gave 
a fine concert at Witherspoon Hall, May 10, assisted by 
Emily Stokes a, soprano; William Ringele, tenor, and 
a quartet from the German Opera House of Berlin con- 
sisting of Felix Berghorn and Herman Lindemann, tenors, 
and Joseph Groetzinger and Willy Berghorn, basses. Helen 
Schmidt Fabri was the able accompanist for the soloists. 
The chorus sang compositions by Angerer Kraemer, Von 
Othegraven, Von Melamet, Werth, Langer and Wagner, 
also the Pilgrims’ Chorus from Tannhauser. 


Pirates OF PENZANCE. 
The Savoy Company chose for its Gilbert and Sullivan 


offering this year The Pirates of Penzance, which it pre- - 


sented in an admirable manner. The high light of the com- 
pany was Elizabeth Harrison Haslam in the role of Mabel. 
Her voice, absolutely true and both rich and sweet, matched 
well her splendid acting. The other parts were also well 
taken; Gerald Etchelle, tenor, in the role of Frederic, dis- 
closed a fine voice. Others taking principal parts were 
Robert V. Bolger, James McF. Carpenter, Jr., Nelson 
Eddy, E. C. Jacoby, Mrs. George P. Millington, Sara Baily, 
Frances Wister and Mabelle Berretta Marston (who as- 
sumed the role of Ruth at short notice with marked suc- 
cess). The chorus also did good work. A. Gordon Mitchell 
conducted. 
Mina Dotores 1n RECITAL. 


Mina Dolores, soprano, gave a pleasing recital in the 
Junior Ballroom of the Ritz-Carlton, May 10. The pro- 
gram included five of Schubert’s songs, the polonaise from 
Mignon (Ambroise-Thomas), folk songs from eight na- 
tions, an aria from La Forza del Destino (Verdi) and Amer- 
ican songs by Ware, Chadwick, Mana-Zucca and Bachelet. 
To say Ellis Clark Hammann was the accompanist assures 
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the success of that part. Miss Dolores sang well and met 
with an enthusiastic response. 


La Savora Opera Company. 

The La Savoia Opera Company was heard at the Metro- 
politan Opera House, May 11, in Rigoletto. Among the 
artists in the cast were Manuel Salazar, Madame Gara- 
velli, Dorothy Pilzer and Pompilio Malatesta. A corps de 
ballet added to the performance. G. Simeoni conducted. 

M. M. C 


Chamlee Aids Volunteers of America 


To show his great admiration for the work done by 
General and Mrs. Ballington Booth, Mario Chamlee 
changed a concert he was to give on May 10 to a later 
date so that he could appear at the testimonial held at 
the Metropolitan Opera House on that day by the Volun- 
teers of America. Needless to say the young tenor was 
given an ovation. His voice was broadcasted on this 
occasion for the first time. 


Haywood to Teach at Asheville 


Frederick H. Haywood, director of the Haywood Institute 
of Universal Song, has been engaged by the Asheville Uni- 
versity School of Music, Asheville, N. C., to give a special 
four weeks’ course of lessons in voice culture there, from 
August | to August 29, inclusive. Mr, Haywood will present 
a teachers’ course, a students’ course, and give special private 
lessons. 


Activity of Another Gescheidt Artist 


Ruth Lloyd Kinney, contralto and artist pupil of Adelaide 
Gescheidt, has been engaged to sing at many Ampico con- 
certs in Troy, Baltimore, Philadelphia and Washington, and 
is singing as soloist with the Shriners’ Oriental Temple Band 
in Washington from June 4 to June 9. 


Alcock to Make European Operatic Debut 


Merle Alcock, just engaged for the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, will sail for Europe within a few weeks to make 
her European operatic debut in Germany. Miss Alcock will 
return for the opening of the Metropolitan season, and wil! 
also be heard in recital and in oratorio next year. 


Paderewski for New York Symphony 
_ Paderewski will make his only appearance with orchestra 
in New York next season with the New York Symphony 
under Walter Damrosch, at a pair of Thursday afternoon 
and Friday evening subscription concerts in Carnegie Hall. 


Althouse at the Cincinnati Festival 


According to the Cincinnati Post, Paul Althouse, the 
Metropolitan tenor, sang the Bach B Minor Mass “in fine 
style, with sincerity and much vocal beauty,” at the recent 
festival held in that city. 





from the spontaneous way in which it grew. Wishing to compose a 
memorial to his father, a dedication to whom appears in the p 
score, Mr. Hadley had chanced upon a little poem in a_ magazine. 

Those verses of Louise Ayers Garnet, Out of the Dust, form now 
the first part of a text that Mrs. Garnett completed at Hadley’s re- 
uest ss that she came from Evansport, Ill., to hear tonight with 
the New York composer, while among the solo voices was that of his 
wife, the soprano, Inez Barbour Hadley. R 

Resurgam hymns a theme among the loftiest of the week. Its 
music was of the newest, and Mr. Hadley himself declared that presen- 
tation such as he might rarely hope for again. A 

Mr. Hadley’s music throughout has the facility of design and ex- 
ecution that has marked much of his earlier writing. After three 
evenings of popular masterpieces of Bach, Mendelssohn and Pierne, 
the native musician had no need to be ashamed of a short work so 
aptly following theirs in spiritual content and so coherently intoned. 
Its very facility is nearest to a fault in a scheme of bright but 
grandiose mysticism. . . . The work is almost wholly choral, 
the solos incidental. They occur as leading voices each in one section 
—the contralto air of birth, the bass of life’s activities, ae he 
soprano and tenor for death and beyond. While not dramatically 
memorable, so it seemed tonight, there could be oy preiee for the 
entire composition’s generally lyrical quality—-New York Times, May 
6, 1923, 





While visiting Cincinnati several years ago, Boney Hadley admitted 
his intention of writing a work which in scope and choral requirements 
would fit the standard demanded by the Cincinnati May Festival per. 
formances. He thought it would assume the nature of a requiem. The 
actual outcome of his first idea is the work presented Saturday evening, 
entitled Resurgam, a setting of an excellent poem by Louise Ayres 
Garnett. : 

Resurgam is highly effectual as to musical content, and interest- 
ingly constructed as to form. The music is divided according to the 
four divisions of the poem, entitled Birth—Life—Death—Rebirth. In 
each part there is but one solo, the scheme of the four solos being one 
of constant steigerung, that technical expression for a crescendo emo- 
tional value which no one English word translates. The solo for alto 
in part one, Love Supreme, with its plea of man for spiritual grace 
on Earth, is topped by the philosophically more mature bass solo in 
part two, with man’s realization that labor and service bring with 
them that spiritual grace, _ : 

The service theme is again topped by the soprano solo in part three, 
in which man, with the Earth behind him, is afraid to enter the 
celestial fields. Here the prayer for courage and the answering peace 
culminate in the tenor solo of part four, I Slept and Now I Wake, the 
essence of the resurrection spirit—the promise of life everlasting. f 

The music is conceived with telling simplicity, which fact makes it 
difficult of performance. The chora yrniog is superb. Chaste in 
style, yet abounding in descriptive quality. he interlude, a scherzo 
for children’s chorus, is excellent for contrast value, and in itself is 
charming in its suggestion of the spirit of play and youthful loveliness. 
; sate In his graceful little speech of appreciation Mr. Hadley 
said that he could have had no better forces to introduce his work. We 
thoroughly agree.—The Enquirer, Cincinnati, May 6, 1923. 





It seemed singularly appropriate that the final concert of this bril- 
liant festival last night should be devoted to the first performance any- 
where of a new choral work of magnificent proportions, Resurgam, 
composed by Henry Hadley. When May Festival directors induced 
Henry Hadley to write this glorius composition for the Golden a 
May Festival, they paid a tribute to native talent, for Henry Hadley 
is one of the outstanding musicians and composers of America 
tolee,. a” ie Last night’s performance of his Resurgam made 
such a profound impression upon the 4,000 or more persons who heard 
it that the opinion was shared by all that to this gifted American com- 
poser we may look for much that will tend to draw attention of the 
musical world to the United States as the home of composers whose 
names will go down in. history alongside of the most illustrious. 

Henry Hadley’s achievements in the field of orchestral conducting 
have made him a conspicuous figure among native orchestra leaders. 
Cincinnatians recall with pleasure the concerts of the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony Orchestra which he directed several years ago as guest con- 
ductor. Resurgam is a masterpiece of composition in every respect, 
and its beauties are manifold, . . |. The musical setting reaches 
lofty heights of poetic inspiration, vividly depicting the contrastin 
moods of the lyrics and sketching deftly with strongly contrasting bold- 
ness and delicacy the noble thoughts prejected by the words, 

It is a serious work, of course, but with the skill of a master com- 
poser Henry Hadley has softened the gloomy outline by the introduc- 
tion of charming interludes, particularly so in a delicately concei 
scherzo for children’s voices. For sheer beauty of melodic content, 
and for the rich blending of orchestral accompaniment, the new Hadley 
work stands out as one of the great compositions of modern time. 
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THE GROWTH OF MUSIC IN AMERICA 


[ This is an address delivered before the Music Division 
of the National Federation of Settlements, at its annual 
conference, Washington, D. C., May 16, 1923.—The 
Editor.] 


When 1 undertook to speak about the Growth of Music 
n America | thought it would be a comparatively easy task 
in view of my long experience of musical conditions in this 
country But | discovered that although I knew 
something about music and a little about America, m) 
ideas as to what growth really meant were extremely hazy, 
ind the more | tried to bring this word into connection with 


soon 


art the more difficult it seemed 

Suddenly it occurred to me that the matter had 
definitely settled a very Jong time ago, and that the answer 
to my problems: was to be found in the mythological story of 
birth of Athene, patron goddess of art and wisdom, who 
is represented as emerging full grown from the brain ol 
the ruler of the Olympian universe This is a profound 
and noble allegory and | for one see no reason to question 


bec n 


the 


its truth 

Art does not grow, in the sense of progress, anywhere 
Che term “Primitive Art” is a misnomer. When we speak 
of the art of primitive peoples we are compelled to admii 
that their art is perfect inasmuch as it faithfully and com- 
pletely reveals the degree and kind of their emotional anc 
intellectual capacities and no art can do more 

Art becomes complex as life becomes complex through 
the development of civilization which involves and 
constant contact between different peoples, but it is a total 
fallacy to suppose that art grows better or more complete 
for that reason, Neither, for that matter, does it necessarily 
grow worse or less complete. It merely becomes more 


close 


complex 

Of all the arts, music is the most universal, the most spon 
taneous and immediate expression of human emotion; the 
most sensitive and elastic medium 

Che sense of music is innate in every human being, The 
beginnings of music are to be found in the satisfied gurglings 
and the temperamental screamings of the infant in arms, and 
no composer, even of the greatest genius, did he wish te 
express such simple emotional reactions could do so other- 
wise than through the employment of those elements of 
pitch, rhythm and dynamics which oepene at the very dawn 
ings of human consciousness and which remain unchanged 
in the most elaborate of musical compositions. ; 

Negro folksongs are simple and beautiful, and jazz is 
complex and hideous, but both are perfect reflections of 
emotional states, pure in one case, stupid and vulgar in the 
other, and we may dimly discern the figure of Pallas Athene, 
clad though she may be in shabby rags and with a very 
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dirty face, behind the most offensive type of so-called “popu- 
lar” music. : 

If art itself cannot therefore be said to grow, what is 
capable of growth is the taste for art. The need for self- 
expression is instinctive in all human beings and insofar 
as art must be recognized as the most indispensable veh- 
icle for self-expression, so may it be said that everyone 
is a born artist. Owing to lack of opportunity and spe- 
cialized talent, this instinctive desire is in most cases 
thwarted or stifled, although most women are able to find 
an outlet for the expression of their personality through 
dress or personal adornment. Those people, therefore, who 
have not the time or the gift necessary for introspective 
searchings and subsequent outgivings, turn naturally to in- 
dividuals whose lives are concentrated on art study and 
production, in order to find through the imagination of oth- 
ers the revelation of their own thoughts and feelings. 

It is a common experience in reading a book to discover 
that the author is expressing in clear language our own im- 
perfectly formed thoughts, while in music, the composer 
creates a picture made up of states of emotion, so that when 
we hear a fine composition well performed, we say to our- 
selves: “This is what I have always felt, but never could 
express!” And so it happens that the taste for art grows 
and develops. When one set of feelings has been satis- 
fied through external expression, another set arises and 
claims recognition. Comparison is established, the less 
worthy things are gradually discarded and the fittest sur 
vive and endure. 

Achievement in music, while measured by individual ta!- 
ent, bears the closest relation to the sum of art culture in 
the place and period where that individual lives. 

No matter how original they may be, the greatest musi- 
cians absorb the cultural conditions and traditions of their 
own time before making their most valuable contributions 
to the edifice of art. They are thus dependent on their sur- 
roundings, for they reflect and sum up the emotional aspira- 
tions of their community. And those men and women who 
are sensitive and intelligent listeners are doing more than 
they realize in creating a soil favorable to the growth of 
musical taste and the production of musical compositions. 

The constantly heard clamor in America for a national 
movement in music may be, therefore, considered as an in- 
dication not only of a growing musical taste and a recog- 
nition of music as a cultural force, but likewise as a stimu- 
lus of the greatest value and importance to both inter- 
preters and composers in this country. For their perform- 
ances and productions must necessarily be colored by the 
cultural conditions they find here. 

It is, however, the peculiarity of movements of this kind 
that they are more or less unconscious. They are not or- 
ganized like a military procession but can better be com- 
pared with the scenes which took place in Paris after the 
armistice when anyone walking down the street might at 
any moment find himself at the head of a parade. 

In past history movements in art have been directed by 
heads of governments who did not really know the signif- 
icance of what they were doing. Music was largely an 
apanage of the State and the Church, and prominence, 
recognition and reward came from the princes and_ the 
priesthood. Tendencies were, then as now, subjected to the 
needs of the time and place but also very frequently to the 
individual caprice of the ruler or patron of art. 

In this democratic age, however, there no longer exists 
the condition which made it possible for control of art to be 
vested in a few powerful personages, and there is now in 
America a new movement ‘which has its own prefatory 
forces and which is the result of a fusion of common in- 
terests and desires, Artists who are in the habit of travel- 
ing from one country to another obtain interesting and 
illuminating glimpses into the feelings of different audi- 
ences and are constantly impressed with their distinguishing 
characteristics, 

The principal difference between American and European 
listeners seems to be that in Europe it may be said that 
people do not go to concerts before they have some kind 
of musical education and here they go in the first place 
from a feeling of curiosity and natural inborn intuition 
for music, which is stimulated by what they hear and the 
desire and determination to acquire a musical education 
follows as a result. 

It is this fact which makes an American audience so 
stimulating to artists who feel this condition and recognize 
the responsibility which it brings. 

Before the war it would have been difficult to say whether 
the United States was more of a theater-loving or music- 
loving nation. But the great question which economic con- 
ditions forced upon all countries at that time had to be 
answered: namely, what could the nation dispense with, 
what was it necessary to keep? 

In England, for instance, all activity was concentrated 
upon the immediate operation of the war and practically 
all art was set aside. In France, music became negligible, 
but the theater, the natural expression of the French nation 
throughout history, survived and flourished as before. In 
Germany and Russia it may be said that all art went on as 
usual, and in America, the choice was made in unmistak- 
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able fashion and music in all forms in quantity and quality 
developed and flourished as never before. The war has dis- 
closed the full force of the appeal which music has for the 
people of the United States. ‘ : 

Musical taste is growing and developing here in many 
remarkable ways. The public and high schools are en- 
couraging musical study and giving credit marks for music 
studied with outside teachers of repute. i . 

According to a pamphlet, The Present Status of Music 
Instruction in Colleges and High Schools, issued by the 
United States Bureau of Education, there are now 194 
colleges that allow entrance credit in some form of music. 
In 190, theoretic music is recognized for entrance credit; 
154 grant it for appreciation; and Applied Music, mean- 
ing performance on piano, violin, etc., is given recognition 
in 88 institutions. Two hundred and three colleges now 
offer the degree of Bachelor of Music. 

Community singing has sprung up in all sections of the 
country. High school, community and city orchestras 
abound. 

And developing quietly for the last thirty years, comes one 
of the most constructive and interesting features of this 
movement in the United States—the Music School Settle- 
ment. It is essential that music be made a part of family 
and community life if it is to become really effective. This 
means that there must be an opportunity in the home and 
in each neighborhood for self-expression through music. 
And this opportunity has been found in these music schools 

eighty of them located in twenty cities, in nineteen States. 
Often a school will number as many as ten nationalities 
among its students. In an average school the student pays 
approximately one-third of the running expenses of the 
school. This gives a fine dignity to the movement, re- 
moves it from the class of charity, and places it alongside 
of other educational institutions. 

The great majority of these schools are still departments 
of social settlement. A group of the larger ones, due to the 
great expense in carrying on the work, have, however, been 
forced to separate from the mother settlement and are sep- 
arately incorporated schools of music. In a representative 
school of the more developed type the student pursues a 
definite course of study, and in many of them a full con- 
servatory training may be obtained. 

The United States has always done things on a large 
scale and of course one of its fundamental principles is for 
every child to have its chance. 

The music school movement gives such a chance and | 
believe it to be one of the greatest opportunities given to 
the citizens of America to bring to fruition an important 
seed of her faith. Nothing of the sort has been attempted 
abroad. It is a community activity making its appeal to a 
broad variety of citizenship, and everyone who is engaged 
in art is beginning to recognize its influence. No one is 
too rich or socially prominent to take part in the direction 
of these music school settlements and no one is too poor or 
even too unpromising at first to come within the range of 
their fostering care. A craving for music is all that is 
required and the student will have his chance to get lessons 
at prices within his reach. 

It is no small thing that the natural musical intuition 
of our people should thus find its outlet and it is gratifying 
to notice that here and there fine talent has stepped forth 
from the ranks and its possessor has achieved good _posi- 
tion. 

As the world gradually emerges from the disaster of the 
last years, anything which is calculated to smooth over 
racial and political differences is to be looked upon as a 
salvation. And what can better represent one nation to 
another than the musicians who speak the one universal 
language? In the olden days it was the troubadours who 
carried the songs of one province to another until what 
had been a hundred dialects became a common language 
enriched by a hundred contributions. If, today, our musi- 
cians bear the traditions and the message of our country to 
an audience abroad, there our kinship will be recognized 
and these musicians will be the future vehicles of inter- 
national understanding. 

In conclusion may I be permitted to state that there are 
very few things I would not do in preference to delivering 
an address in public. I avoid such things in the same way 
that I should always try to escape from an embarrassing or 
painful situation, and if I could say what I have to say with 
flowers or by playing a Beethoven sonata, I would do so 
with joy. 

A convention of this kind, however, is liable to have such 
important consequences for the whole cause of culture in 
this country that I could not but agree that it was fitting 
for some performing artist to join the gathering of dis- 
tinguished personalities, scholars and educators which is 
assembled here. On such occasions personal inclinations must 
give way to a sense of duty and, this duty having fallen 
upon me as an unworthy but warmly sympathetic repre- 
sentative of that special branch of musical activities, it 
remains only for me to assure you of the deep interest with 
which the movement of the Settlement Schools is being 
watched by my colleagues, and to thank you for the atten- 
tion you have given me. Harotp BAUvER. 


Nyiregyhazi Plays for Ship Charity 


Nyiregyhazi gave a concert on board the S. S. Pittsburgh 
for the benefit of the Ship Charity and supplied his hearers 
with thrills and memories that will stay with them for many 
a day. He will devote a large part of the summer months 
to composition. Nyiregyhazi already has to his credit a large 
volume of published works—comprising piano, orchestral. 
and vocal compositions. 


Pattison Conducting Master Class in Chicago 


Lee Pattison has postponed his usual summer trip to Eu- 
rope in order to conduct a master class at the Glenn Dil- 
lard Gunn Music School, Chicago, between June 25 and 
July 28. Mr. Pattison’s fox trot song, The Land of Bye 
and Bye, which in a two-piano arrangement has won popular 
approval on recent Maier-Pattison programs, has just been 
published by Harms, Inc. 


Bertha Yocum at Pennsylvania State Normal 


Bertha Yocum, pianist and teacher, has been incapaci- 
tated since last November as the result of an automobile 
accident. She has now recovered her health, however, and 
will teach during the summer session at the Pennsylvania 
State Normal. 
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The Hans Hess Cello Concerto Class 


Hans Hess’ Cello Concerto Class! Eager, earnest young 
artists who are putting the best of themselves into their 
work, under the guidance of a master teacher—the great 
cellists of tomorrow! Ah! if one might only escape for a 
time from one’s enthusiasm and write calmly about it. A 
“diligent dozen” they are, these members of the concerto 
class, and they are already becoming known collectively 
and individually outside as well as within the realm of the 
cello. The energy and thought being invested in mastery 
of the cello at the Hans Hess studios are yielding results 
that are enlightening even to those in direct touch with 
musical affairs about Chicago. 

The last concerto day was Wednesday, May 9, and with 
it came a long desired opportunity to see what this master 
was accomplishing by it. The plan of Mr. Hess’ concerto 
day is that each of his advanced students must come to the 
studio on that day prepared to play from memory a certain 
concerto assigned to him, before an assembled company of 
fellow students and the accompanists they bring with them. 
The procedure is not that of concert performance but fol- 
lows the regular lesson plan, the critical comments of the 
instructor being interposed whenever needed, and the most 
effective methods of dealing with difficult passages shown 
by examples of his own playing. 

Although the idea of the concerto day is a novel one 
to most people, it is by no means new to Mr. Hess. Upon 
the principle underlying this idea he has built up his re- 
markable success as a teacher. His students have always 
been requested to come for their lessons with plenty of time 
to spare, so as to observe carefully any lesson in progress 
in the studio, And here Mr. Hess makes use of a valuable 
bit of psychological knowledge. A student sitting by and 
observing the work of the teacher with another student will 
always be able to grasp a point being developed by the 
teacher more readily than the student actually taking the 
lesson. The quality of his attention is in some way differ- 
ent. He is unhampered and more free, consequently more 
receptive. He will receive and apply to himself in this 
way many points that would escape him altogether in the 
usual process of the lesson. 

The concerto day is simply an elaborate application of 
the above idea, and considering it, a number of its advan 
tages become at once apparent. The young artist is hereby 
provided with an audience, a kindly, but critical audience, 
and gains an experience in playing before it which other- 
wise becomes muc h more difficult. Artistry, the end and aim 
of all striving in the world of music, is very largely a matter 
of personality; of individuality. We prefer a certain 
concerto as done by a certain master, while he does some 
other not nearly so much to our liking. The advantage 
to a young artist of hearing a concerto, into which he has 
put much intensive study, played this month by one of his 
fellows, next month by another—what he will gain ulti- 
mately from the infinite variety of interpretation given the 
work, can hardly be estimated. His own conception of ic 
will certainly be broader and more comprehensive for the 
different side lightings these renditions have given it, show- 
ing its various angles and collectively serving to suggest 
something of the grandeur and magnitude of its entire pro- 
portions. For a concerto has always been more than all 
that is read into it. It is thus that the true artist bows 
to the composer. 

The above principle was illustrated at the last concerto 
day program in the contrast between the playing of the hoe 
berg concerto in E minor by Anne Slack and the Grieg 
sonata by Genevieve Brown. The Romberg concerto is 
music of no great depth or significance outside the domain 
of the violoncello, but it compels admiration of its struc 
ture and the crystal purity of its thematic material in much 
the same way as does a rare scrap of ancient lace yielded 
up from the depths of a chest of antique treasures, and 
bearing the perfume of another time. The Grieg sonata 
with its broad, bold Northland character, still suggestive 
of mighty warfare between the ancient Norse god Thor 
and the Jétuns, calls for a widely different handling. Into 
the playing of each of these works, besides their own 
essential character, the performers wove their individual 
interpretations in a manner most interesting. The works 
heard were: Saint-Saéns concerto, by Goldie Gross; Mar- 


cello sonata, by Beulah Rosin; a variations, by 
Lilian Rehberg; Volkman concerto, by Carla Pauli, Sam- 
martini sonata, by Albert Feigen, besides the above men- 


tioned works by Miss Slack and Miss Brown. The list 
showed also a Dvorak concerto to be played by Alois 
Smrz, the Eugene D’Albert concerto by Ethel Murray, 
Grutzmacher’s Hungarian Fantasie, by Marie Strassen, and 
the Romberg concerto No. 2 by Theodore Coleman. 

To quote the excellency of the work done is simply to 
review the complete program of the day. All Mr. Hess’ 
pupils display several of the salient characteristics of his 
own playing, a beautiful singing tone, complete mastery of 
finger and bowing technic and the attitude of sincerity tow- 
ard their work. Sb far they all go alike. But it is beyond 
this point that Hans Hess really shows his master genius 
as a teacher—by shaping and stimulating the growth of the 
individuality, the imagination, the mentality of each student 

-that which is, in a sense, both a part of, and apart from, 
the rest of his artistic training. 

And the concerto day is becoming a powerful factor in 
this achievement. RAYMOND Burns. 


Samuel Dushkin’s American Debut 

Samuel Dushkin, violinist, who will make his American 
debut next January as soloist with the New York Symphony 
Orchestra, sailed for Europe, May 30, on the S. S. Lapland. 
He will spend the summer in Paris where he is booked for 
appearances in the fall with the Conservatory Orchestra 
and with the Colonne Orchestra when he will be heard in 
the first performance of Blair Fairchild’s Fantasy on a 
Hebrew Theme. 

In November, Mr. Dushkin will also be heard as the 
assisting artist with the Amsterdam Orchestra under Men- 
gelberg. 


Ziegler Institute Recitals 

Recent recitals on Friday evenings at the Ziegler Institute 
have been of more than ordinary interest because of the 
participation of artist students of professional experience, 
as well as those who have studied with Mime. Ziegler only 
for the past’ season and have made their tentative bows to 
the public. 

May 18, an audience that taxed the Ziegler studios to their 
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utmost capacity, listened with enthusiastic interest to Arthur 
Bowes, who is in New York in the interval between concert 
engagements on the Chautauqua circuit. Dennis Murray, well 
known through his appearances in musical comedy produc- 
tions on Broadway, gave pleasure by his appealing interpre- 
tations of two groups of songs covering a wide musical 
range. Among the younger students, Julia Edick, a graduate 
of the Caruso Breath Course, and conspicuous for great 
promise, was unanimously accorded the largest share of the 
honors. 


Norfleet Trio Returns from Texas 


The Norfleet Trio returned recently from its Spring tour, 
which again carried the three as far South as Texas. Mrs. 
Herman Caddell, piano teacher, was responsible for taking 
the trio to Plainview, where it had a splendid audience, many 
of whom drove from fifty to seventy-five miles over the 
plains for the concert. One group of cowboys arrived in a 
car slightly the worse for wear, due to their chasing wolves 
all day. A ranchman came back to shake hands with the 
trio and say that he “had been sowing alfalfa all day, and 
didn’t think he could make the twenty-five miles to town, 
but the children cried to come, so he had to bring ’em, and 
he was sure glad he did.” These people listened with real 
appreciation to a serious program presented with interpreta- 
tive remarks, and were plainly sorry it did not last longer. 

The trio paid a return visit to John Tarleton College, 
Stephenville, Tex., where the concert last spring was so 
successful that it was the beginning of a real artist's 
course. It included, this year, the St. Louis Symphony 
organization and of course, the Norfleet Trio again. 

Two concerts were given in Oklahoma City, about a thou- 
sand children attending the matinee. The MacDowell Club 
of Chickasha presented the trio at a morning musicale to 
which other clubs and music students were invited, and the 
Chickasha Daily Express called the concert the “most enjoy- 
able of the entire season.” Other appearances in the South- 
west were equally successful. 

A concert at Susquehanna University, Selinsgrove, Pa., 
was especially important as being the first chamber music 
program presented there. Mr. Sheldon, director of the con- 
servatory, expressed his delight with the reception given 
the trio, and spoke at once for a return engagement next 
year, R 


Carl M. asain’ Piano Pupils Play 


May 18, six piano pupils of Mr. Roeder, all of them 
budding artists, shared in a program largely of modern 
piano pieces before an invited audience at the MacDowell 
Gallery. Therese Obermeier began the program with pieces 
by Gluck, Faure and Paderewski, playing with technical 
fluency, musical feeling and nice style. Claire Friedmann 
followed with studies by Chopin, and Liszt's tenth Hun- 
garian rhapsody; the young girl played with discretion, 
good taste and brilliancy. Pieces by Bach, Stojowski, Schu- 
bert and Burleigh were given by Harriet Merber, a young 
girl of pronounced talent, bringing out the humor in Cotton- 


tails. Hannah Klein showed speed and clearness in a 
caprice (Paderewski), graceful interpretation in Zephyr 
(Moszkowski) and special brilliancy in a concert study 


(quasi trill) by Sternberg; to this she added an encore by 
Scott. Liszt’s Waldesrauschen was performed with grace 
and elegance, and the ballade in G minor (Chopin) had in 
it artistic deliberation, the whole showing the musical attri- 
butes of Ruth Nelson in high degree. Evelyn H. Hunt 


closed the program, playing Schumann's Novelette in E 
major with crisp style and singing cantilena, the Chant 
Polonais (Chopin-Liszt) with similar beauty of singing 


tone, and ending with the fireworks comprising Saint-Saéns’ 
study in waltz form; for this she too received long sustained 
and spontaneous applause. 

In the playing of all these Roeder pupils one notes, above 
all, style, style, and always style, which in a word gives the 
playing a spontaneity and refinement unusual; their teacher 
evidently plays a lot for them! Not all teachers: are expert 
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pianists, but in Mr. Roeder one finds a combination which 
results in pupils who play so well that genuine musical plea 
sure results. 


Norma Gradstein Plays at Brennan Studio 


Norma Gradstein, a talented pupil of Agnes Claire 
Brennan, gave an enjoyable program before a large num 
ber of guests at the Brennan studio, May 19. Those who 
had heard Miss Gradstein’s recital a year ago were impressed 
by the very marked improvement shown by this young pian- 
ist. Her program, which was well made up, consisted of 
the Bach prelude and fugue in C minor; the Grieg sonata, 
op. 7; Golliwogg’s Cake Walk, Debussy ; Scherzino and 
Air de Ballet, Moszkowski, and a group of Chopin; pre- 
ludes, a waltz, an etude, a nocturne and a polonaise, In 
the first number, the Bach prelude and fugue, Miss Grad 
stein brought out the voices admirably and played with 
clarity and good tone. The Grieg sonata was excellently 
rendered, the andante movement being especially beautiful. 
The Scherzino by Moszkowski and the G minor prelude of 
Chopin also pleased. The audience was enthusiastic over 
the entire Chopin group and especially the spirited, rhythmic 
rendering of the polonaise, op. 53. 

On the whole, Miss Gradstein displayed commendable 
poise, temperament, style in interpretation, good tone and 
an adequate technic, all of which bespoke excellent instruc 
tion, Enthusiastic applause brought a number of encores, 
which included Grieg’s Butterfly, Rachmaninoff's C sharp 
minor prelude, Chopin prelude, No. 10 and Chopin nocturne 
in E flat. 


Recent Bookings for Ethyl Hayden 


Recent bookings for Ethyl Hayden for next season include 
appearances in Washington, New Castle, Uniontown, Frank- 
lin (Cadman Choral Club) and Sunbury (Parents’ and 
Teachers’ Association)—all in Pennsylvania, and a joint 
recital in Concord, N. H., with Edgar Schofield, baritone, 
under the auspices of the Teachers’ Association, Miss Hay- 
den has been engaged as soloist with the Detroit Symphony 
Orchestra. This appearance will be her second in Detroit 
Last year she sang with the Orpheus Club and won high 
favor, 


Thelma Given to Play in Artic, R. 1. 


On June 24, Thelma Given, the violinist, will appear “ap a 
concert program to be given in Artic, West Warwick, R. 
under the auspices of the executive committee of the a 
chial Union of the Church of St. John the Baptist of 
Centerville, ten miles from Providence, R. I. A special 
program is being offered commemorating the centennial 
anniversary of the church, which is Roman Catholic in 
denomination. 


Axman at City College Stadium 

Gladys Axman, whose operatic appearances in and near 
New York City, Boston, Chicago, ete., have given her a 
splendid reputation, was Lace engaged to sing The Star 
Spangled Banner, May 20, at the American Legion Meeting 
in the immense Pon Ba a City College. The statue sque 
appearance of this singer, her fine and full-throated voice, 
all this combined to make her leadership excellent, so that 
the audience felt rightly enthused. 


Courses Offered at Harcum School 


The Harcum School for Girls at Bryn Mawr, Pa., offers 
to its students college preparatory, general academic an: 
music and art courses. Students not wishing to work for 
a diploma may elect any combination of courses, subject to 
the approval of the heads of the school. Those who desir 
to do so may combine music and art 


The Whys Box Office Record in London 

Greta Rost and Foster Why are among the few artists 
who have given recitals in London and have entirely cleared 
all the expenses in addition to showing a profit 








FREDERICK H. HAYWOOD 


announces 


UMMER MASTER CLASSE 


IN NEW YORK CITY 


NEW ADDRESS 9g WEST 76th STREET 


For Artists, Teachers, and Students of Voice Culture, under the personal 
direction of MR. HAYWOOD from July 2nd to the 28th. 


August Session conducted by JAMES WOODSIDE. 


AT ASHEVILLE UNIVERSITY 
(Asheville, N. C.) 


MR. HAYWOOD as Guest Teacher will conduct Master Classes from 
August rst to the 29th. 


UNIVERSAL SONG 


Normal Classes to be conducted in New York during both July and 


August sessions. 


Also at Asheville University during August. 


For information regarding all Courses, address 
FREDERICK H. HAYWOOD, 9g West 76th Street, New York. 
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Else Harthan Arendt a Successful Artist 


Appearances in three successive seasons as soloist with the 
Chicago Apollo Musical Club, Harrison M. Wild conductor, 
together with an engagement as soloist for the opening night 
f the Chicago North Shore Festival, May 24, testify con- 


vincingly to the pre-eminent position held by Else Harthan 
With the 


Arendt, soprano, as an interpreter of oratorio. 
former organization she has sung once in The Messiah, 
and twice in the stupendous Bach B minor Mass. At the 


Evanston Festival she was soloist in Wolf-Ferrari’s New 
Life, with Giuseppe Danise of the Metropolitan Opera. 

Other important oratorio appearances of the season include 
The Messiah with the Arion Club of Milwaukee, and at 
Albion College (Mich); Stabat Mater (Rossini) and New 
Earth (Hadley), with Carson, Pirie Scott & Company Choral 
Society, Noble Cain conductor; also performances of the 
Elijah, Messiah, Bach B minor Mass, Stabat Mater and 
Seven Last Words 

Mme. Arendt was born in Odessa, Russia, both parents 
being musicians. Her father, Dr. Hans Harthan, was noted 





ELSE HARTHAN ARENDT 


s a pianist, conductor, composer and pedagogue. She re- 
ceived a thorough pianistic and vocal education at an early 
age, including the finest traditions of oratorio, German lieder 
and opera, 

These factors, together with a voice of unusual beauty and 
evenness under perfect control, pleasing stage presence and 
a personality of unusual charm, have won for her a leading 
place as a recital artist as well. As an example, four recitals 
in the week of May 14 may be cited as follows: Peoria 
(I1l.) Women's Club, Beardstown (Ill.), Elgin (Ill.) Musi- 
cians’ Club, and a private musicale in Evanston, followed on 
May 21 by a recital opening the May Festival at Eureka 
(Ill.) College. Other spring recitals were recently given at 
Danville (Ill.) jointly with Savatore de Stefano, harpist, and 
at Springfield (Ill.) jointly with Edwin Stanley Seder, 
organist 


Phillip Gordon and Elinor Whittemore 
End Tour 


A concert tour of considerable importance has just been 
completed by Phillip Gordon, American pianist, accompanied 
by Elinor Whittemore, violinist. During this tour of thirty- 
eight weeks Mr. Gordon gave concerts in practically every 
State of the Union and appeared before audiences which 
totaled about 100,000 persons. The largest single audience at 
which Mr. Gordon and Miss Whittemore played was in 
Denver, Colo., at the big auditorium where 6,000 persons 
attended the concert. In San Francisco these artists were 
heard by 10,000 people all together; in Los Angeles, 9,500; 
in San Diego, Cal., 6,000; in Portland, Ore., 6,700 people 
attended the several concerts which the artists gave in that 
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city, and in Washington, D. C., 6,500 people went to hear 
them. 

Critics and music lovers in every city were highly en- 
thusiastic over Mr. Gordon's splendid interpretations, his 
fine technic and his sympathetic readings of master works. 
Miss Whittemore impressed her hearers with her beautiful 
tone and the brilliancy of her playing. 

In Washington, D, C., Mr. Gordon and Miss Whittemore 
played for the Georgia Society and at Fort Leavenworth, 
Kans., they gave a special concert for the army officers in 
residence at that post. The artists broadcasted their playing 
at numerous radio stations en route and received reports from 
all over the country, and from ships at sea, stating that their 
concerts were heard and enjoyed at the most distant loca- 
tions. 

In Syracuse, the Mayor of the city delivered an address 
in connection with the concert. At several of the Oklahoma 
concerts, many full-blooded Indians were present in the 
audiences, and these native Americans proved among the 
most enthusiastic listeners, 

During the summer months, Mr. Gordon will work on his 
next season’s programs. Miss Whittemore is planning to 
spend a few months abroad, where she will play a number 
of concerts, H. 


Fay Foster’s Pupils Progressing Rapidly 
Eugene Gravel, baritone, has lately changed his church 
position and is now soloist in the Church of St. Joseph of 
the Holy Family, New York. His excellent work as Blue 
Beard in Fay Foster’s operetta, The Enchanted Beard, given 
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April 29 and 30 in the ball room of the Carroll Club, was 
remarked by all present. His unusually good diction, clear 
resonant voice and clever acting created a favorable im- 
pression. In fact, a veteran actor and manager who was 
present was greatly surprised to learn that this was Mr. 
Gravel’s first histrionic venture, and that he had had but 
one season's dramatic training, and he strongly advised him 
to study for light opera, saying that he had all the essential 
qualifications—voice, ability to act, and prepossessing per- 
sonal appearance. 

Pauline Jennings, who has been absent all winter on a 
prolonged vaudeville tour, has returned and is studying in- 
tensively in preparation for a number of summer engage- 
ments. 

Stephen McGrath is now tenor soloist at the Church of 
St. Thomas. Dr. McGrath has sung successfully as soloist 
a number of times this season (including appearances with 
the Banks Glee Club), gaining laudatory recognition from 
both press and public. 


Gigli’s Extraordinary Success at Ann Arbor 


Gigli was so well liked at the Ann Arbor Festival that 
eight encores were demanded. The house was sold out, 
and it was said that Gigli’s success was one of the most 
complete within memory. 

He will sail for Italy on June 9 on the S.S. Colombo. 
His last appearance here was at the Evanston Festival on 
May 30. On this occasion Gigli sang (besides several arias 
and songs in his regular repertory) the tenor solo in A 
Psalmodic Rhapsody, by Frederick Stock, the conductor of 
the orchestra at the festival. 

Manager R. E. Johnston has secured nine prospective 
engagements for next season for Gigli from witnesses of 
his great success at the Ann Arbor Festival. 


Rost-Foster Successes 


Greta Rost and Foster Why have won an important place 
in the musical life of England in an unusually short space 
of time. Among the cities in which they have appeared 
during the past few months is Portsmouth. 

On February 10 they gave their joint recital to an audi- 
ence of about 800. Immediately after the concert they were 
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JULIA GLASS, 
the talented young pianist, who has been engaged for the 
fourth time at the Capitol Theater, New York, where she 
has achieved much success in each appearance. 





re-engaged for a return recital on March 17, singing on 
this occasion to a capacity house of 2,000. This has hap- 
pened on other occasions recently and is surely gratifying 
to these artists. At the last Portsmouth concert they were 
given nine curtain calls after their final duet and were com- 
pelled to repeat it before leaving the platform. 


Werrenrath Extends Season 


Reinald Werrenrath, who had announced that he had 
definitely closed his concert season for 1922-23, put off 
his summer vacation a few days in order to sing an en- 
gagement on June 6 in New York City at the Hotel Com- 
modore. 

An additional concert has been accepted between his 
fishing trip the end of June and a camping party in the 
month of July. This will be on July 6 in Charlotteville, 
N. C. During the month of August the baritone will not 
be anywhere near terra firma to be lured to a concert, for 
almost the entire month will be given up to a cruise on a 
large schooner along the coast of New England as far 
north as Canada. Mr. Werrenrath’s concert contracts for 
next season are flowing in and have already surpassed his 
long list of this year. 





Heifetz and Zimbalist Share Stateroom 


There is a tradition about the jealousies of prima don- 
nas, which, if true, does not extend to violinists. This was 
evidenced in a recent sailing, when reporters and photog- 
raphers found two famous violinists, Jascha Heifetz and 
Efrem Zimbalist, occupying a two-bed stateroom together 
on the Majestic on its departure for Europe. Perhaps 
there is some brotherly relation in the fact that both were 
the pupils of Prof. Leopold Auer, formerly of the Petro- 

rad Conservatory and now located in his own studio in 

ew York City. 


Chaliapin to Sail for England 


Feodor Chaliapin’s series of concerts on the Pacific Coast 
has been increased to such extent that his departure from 
this country via New York had to be postponed to June 9. 
He will arrive in London just a few days in advance of 
his first concert, beginning a tour of England and the con- 
tinent. He will return for stated performances next sea- 
son with the Metropolitan and Chicago opera companies and 
for a concert tour already booked by the Hurok office. 


Alexander Lambert’s Pupils Busy 


Julia Glass, the well known pianist, has been reengaged 
for the fourth time at the Capitol Theater where she has 
previously met with phenomenal success. Two other gifted 
pupils of Alexander Lambert, Vera Brodsky and Hanna 
Lefkowitz, are scheduled to play on June 2, 13 and 22 at 
the Town Hall in conjunction with other well known soloists. 


Sabatini Announces Recital 


Carlo Sabatini, the violinist, who made a successful tour 
of America several years ago, announces a recital at Aeolian 
Hall on November 1, under the management of Evelyn 
Hopper. Mr. Sabatini’s return to the American concert 
wage will be welcomed by his many friends both East and 

est. 





Baritone of the Metropolitan Opera Co. 


TOUR THROUGH TO PACIFIC COAST IN OCTOBER 


Management: R. E. JOHNSTON 
L. G. Breid and Paul Longone—Associates 
1451 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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MUSIC AND PUBLIC EDUCATION 


By GEORGE H. GARTLAN 
Director of Music in the Public Schools of New York City 





THE USE OF THE REPRODUCING 
PIANO IN APPRECIATION CLASSES 


‘An Account of the Work in the High Schools of Birmingham, Ala.. and the Effect on Music Education 


[The following account by Margaret Lowry, director 
of music in Birming Alabama, will be particularly 
interesting to class teachers and supervisors who are 
facing the problem of teaching music appreciation. We 
have expressed frequently the importance of the repro- 
ducing piano in relation to school music teaching, and 
- oe will serve to illustrate our point.—The 

itor. 


The time has passed when it is necessary to defend or 
explain the use of mechanical instruments in the class room, 
nor should they be looked upon as necessary evils. When 
the best instruments and records by the great artists can 
be transmitted to the student, I can think of no poorer form 
of economy than the buying of inferior records. If the 
child is to be awakened to a love of the beautiful it must 
be done through beautiful models. 

As both the talking machine and reproducing piano are a 

part of our equipment, and since there are so many things 
to be considered besides the instruments used, I fear that 
I shall wander from my subject rather frequently in giving 
this account of the plan which is being used successfully 
in the appreciation classes of the high schools of Birming- 
ham. 
For several years these classes were conducted in the 
usual way, notebooks and outside study being required. 
This work naturally attracted only the students seriously 
interested in music, the ones who needed this particular 
help least, since, if they did not get it from the school, they 
would make a real effort to get it elsewhere. Three years 
ago Miss Kitts, the supervisor in Birmingham, feeling that 
the appreciation classes were not filling as large a place as 
they might, changed the work so as to offer the greatest 
good to the greatest number. Under the present system all 
notebooks and examinations have been discarded and the 
effort is made to interest as many students as possible in 
this work. This has not meant a lowering of standards in 
any way, but rather a redirection of effort. Whereas the 
classes as originally conducted offered some of the advan- 
tages of a music school to a few special students, the pres- 
ent plan brings in from the highways and byways children 
who never heard of Beethoven and do not know what a 
symphony is. I am not by any means condemning note- 
books and examinations, though they must always be un- 
satisfactory methods of measuring accomplishment. The 
child with the neatest notebook and the glibbest knowledge 
of facts may have missed completely the beauty of the mu- 
sic. A much truer estimate of what is really being done 
may be gained by careful observation of the pupils during 
the lesson period. For the teacher who cannot feel the 
enjoyment or lack of it in her classes and is not as sensi- 
tive to this as an artist to his audience should not be 
teaching appreciation, And if it is a question of reaching 
fifty children with examinations or three hundred without 
them, I do not think that most teachers will hesitate long 
in their choice. 

The success of the work in Birmingham is made possible 
largely by the time allowed for it and the division of work 
among the teachers. There is in each high school a teacher 
employed for harmony and appreciation only, the vocal 
classes, orchestra and band being taken care of by other 
special teachers. In this way appreciation has the dignity 
of a real subject instead of being thrown in haphazard 
at any odd time that can be found for it. 

The classes meet for two forty-five minute periods each 
week and that time is spent as far as possible in listening 
to beautiful music rather than learning facts. As I have 
said before, each high school has both a talking machine 
and reproducing piano, the talking machine being used for 
compositions for violin, voice, and orchestra, while the 
reproducing piano is utilized only for piano music. Aside 
from giving as nearly as possible the effect intended by the 
composer, this arrangement has the great advantage of 
opening up a much wider range of music literature to the 
teacher, and giving added interest and variety to the class. 
The instruments are employed not only during the lesson 
period but are also available to students outside of school 
hours. This extra work is not compulsory, but members 
of the class are constantly coming in to hear records in 
which they are particularly interested, frequently bringing 
friends who are not studying appreciation, one girl even 
having brought her mother to hear one of her prime fav- 
orites. And just before a concert the appreciation room 
is one of the busiest places in school. 

It is, of course, necessary to teach all of the most usual 
forms and this is done with the greatest care and thorough- 
ness. Beginning with the elementary principles of form as 
found in folk music, it is an easy step to a Haydn sym- 
phony. And I have found by experience that it is wasted 
time and effort to make great preparation for listening to 
a symphony. Let them learn to do by doing. Nothing 
could be simpler or clearer than Haydn, and it is surprising 
how easily they learn to follow with very little help. In 
introducing a symphony or sonata an outline of the form 
is placed on the board, all technical terms which cannot be 
clearly explained to every student being omitted. For this 
knowledge must be an aid and not an obstruction to the 
listener. If, for instance, the movement under considera- 
tion is in sonata form, the most important themes are 
played by the teacher before the music starts. After the 
record is put on one student often follows with a pointer 
at the board, moving to each new section as the music 
reaches that point. The record is stopped frequently to 
test the way in which the pupils are following and various 
means used to help those who have trouble. The movement 
is taught first in small divisions, the exposition section be- 
ing mastered before the development is taken up. In this 
way, when the development is heard the pupils are able to 
trace the working out of the themes, tell where they come 


from and how they are being used. They are not asked to 
memorize the form. Rather do they absorb it through 
constant use, so they come finally to hear it without con- 
scious effort. It is well to guard against considering this 


‘following of the form as a stunt, and to keep before the 


class always the idea that the end sought is the apprecia- 
tion of the symphony as a whole. For all knowledge of 
form is worse than useless unless it serves as an aid to 
the enjoyment of the music. 

The course of study for the appreciation classes is not 
rigidly laid out but follows in fairly regular chronological 
order all of the great composers from Haydn to the mod- 
erns, a number of representative things from each composer 
being selected for study. The method employed in teach- 
ing depends on the type of music to be presented. All stories 
are avoided unless the composer’s intention has been defi- 
nitely shown by title or program, the object being always to 
put as little as possible between the child and the music. 
As the very life of the work is to keep the students inter- 
ested, it is necessary, when the classes are large, to have 
variety in the music taught. Taking as an example my 
own classes this semester, the largest of which has a regis- 
tration of eighty-five and the smallest sixty-five, it is obvi- 
ous that there are various tastes to be considered. As all 
of you know, the average high school student does not 
immediately burst into ecstasies over the beauty of .a Bee- 
thoven sonata. He must be won to it by repeated hearing 
and increased familiarity. And in the meantime he must 
be given music with a more immediate appeal, which still 
does not fall below the standard you wish to set. In my 
own work I have found pieces which are strongly rhythmic 
and not too long to have the most certain popularity, The 
Chopin Polonaise in A flat is an unfailing favorite, being 
described by one boy in the very vivid phrase, “Gee, that’s 
a knockout!” Though not quite the language one expects 
to hear used in speaking of Chopin, it told more surely 
than any stock expression could have done that he had 
really felt the tremendous thrill of the music. 

The most interesting work that we do is the preparation 
for concerts which are brought to Birmingham during the 
season. This gives point to the class, and makes the chil- 
dren realize more clearly what we are striving for. It also 
demonstrates to them the value of work already done, for 
there has not been a concert given in Birmingham this 
winter which has not contained music already studied in 
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class, the most striking example being the Rachmaninoff 
program, when of the nine numbers listed, six were familiar 
to the pupils before we started special work on this pro- 
gram. A few weeks ago we had Bauer there for a con- 
cert, and I do not hesitate to say that aside from the pro- 
fessional musicians, the students from the appreciation 
classes took more away from that recital than anyone else 
in the audience for they brought more to it. They knew 
from study and repeated hearing every number of a pro- 
gram which consisted of a Bach Partita, the Sonata Ap- 
passionata, the Schumann Papillons, the Chopin C sharp 
minor scherzo, the Liszt etude in D flat, a Schubert Im- 
promptu, and the Saint-Saéns Etude in waltz form; scarcely 
what one would call a children’s program. And just here 
I would like to mention what might be called a by-product 
of the appreciation classes. These students go to a con- 
cert not because the performer has been sensationally ad- 
vertised, not to criticize, but to hear and enjoy beautiful 
music. Think what that spirit spread through the mass of 
the people could mean to music in America! 


Blind Composers’ Works Widely Used 


The collection of songs and piano pieces composed by 
blind English composers, which have been made known to 
this country under the auspices of J. Fischer & Brother, are 
fast meeting with acclaim by music reviewers as well as 
by the teachers, singers and pianists who are using them. 
_ No emotional appeal to a sympathetic public was intended 
in first presenting this edition to the English public. The 
compositions were chosen for their true merit, for their 
beauty, and in some numbers because of the musical ideal- 
ism which they attained and sustained. The two English 
gentlemen—H. C. Warrilow, F. R. G. O., director of music, 
and Edward Watson, music publications advisor—did not 
count upon the curiosity these works subsequently created 
as soon as they came off the press. And the curiosity has 
not been in vain on either side of the water because of the 
definite value of the works. They are natural and full of 
fresh, spontaneous melody; they are characterful, and doubt- 
less much that they have to say is a result of a beauty in 
the mind and soul imagined and never seen through materia! 
eyes. 


Bori to Summer in Spain and Italy 


Lucrezia Bori, of the Metropolitan Opera Company, will 
spend the summer in Spain and Italy. Miss Bori has com- 
pleted her season of opera in Havana and, in addition to her 
appearances at the Metropolitan this season, has been heard 
in recital in Cleveland, St. Paul, Denver, Washington, 
Toledo and many other cities in the past year. 


Dreamin’ Time Proves Popular 


Dreamin’ Time, published by J. Fischer & Bro., is one of 
the most popular Bayou songs offered to the public today. 
It was recently sung at the song recital of Minnie Carey 
Stine, on May 15, and is used often by Kathryn Browne, 
of the Chicago Opera, with its equally successful companion 
piece, Ma Li’l Batteau. 
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Daisy Jean Completes Coast to Coast Tour 


Daisy Jean, the Belgian cellist, harpist and singer, accom- 
panied by Jean Wiswell, pianist, has just completed a tour 
of the whole United States. 

Her trip covered a period of almost seven months, during 
which time she traveled 25,000 miles, touching or passing 
through all but five of the forty-eight states, and made 166 
appearances before audiences aggregating approximately 
90,000 persons 

On all of her programs Miss Jean played the cello, and 
also sang to her own accompaniment on the harp. The 
largest audience to which this artist played and sang was in 
the big Mormon Tabernacle in Salt Lake City, where 6,000 
people heard her concert. Miss Jean said that the applause 
sounded like a hard rain storm on a tin roof, but that the 
acoustics of the auditorium were so perfect that the softest 
tones of her cello, or her voice, or the harp, carried perfectly 
to every corner of the room 

Following the concert in the Tabernacle, Miss Jean and 
Miss Wiswell went there again at noon to play informally, 
with the big organ. No audience was to have been allowed 
to attend, but some tourists were in the building. Seeing 
Miss Jean with her cello, these people begged to stay and 
so they did and listened devotedly while she and the organist 
marvelously blended their instruments. 

in Washington, Miss Jean and Miss Wiswell had_ the 
distinction of playing at the Belgian Embassy, at a tea given 
by the Baroness de Cartier. This was arranged solely on 
account of Miss Jean's acquaintance with the Baron and 
taroness de Cartier through her former work for the 
Belgian Relief and her playing at the Court in Belgium. 

During the tour, Miss Jean consented to play ‘many in- 
formal musicales in homes—one of them being at Stan-y-vyt 
Hall, the Akron, Ohio, estate of Mrs. Frank A. Seiberling 

Miss Jean was especially fond of high school concerts 
where the audiences were absolutely frank and sincere in 
their appreciation. These school children were fascinated 
by her and when they were permitted to do so they gave their 
various school yells, these gyrating through the air much 
to the artist's amazement and delight. In Los Angeles, a 
school paper printed the following: “Genius’ visit quiets 
thrilled audience—The High School audience, that ‘modern 
audience without a soul,’ as it has been called by many, sat 
rapt and silent. The blatant, flapping toreador trousers 
hung in subdued folds, silent and unobtrusive. Slick black 
‘yaselino’ pompadours were crinkled into permanent waves 
as thrills caused by the sheer beauty of the performance 
rippled all the way to the tops of their heads. | (Although 
not one of them would confess to a single thrill after the 
spell had worn off and he was his own man again. ) Not 
a powder puff was in evidence, not a_ single comb coursed 
its way through the waves of a ‘bob.’ Fascinated eyes clung 
to the absorbed face of the performer. Sheepish, abashed 
eyes avoided those of their neighbors, lest the neighbor see 
the enjoyment there that was not caused by jazz. The 
audience was in the throes of a new emotion. Entranced 
and awed they listened, soulless no longer, for genius had 
come to Franklin High School.” 

In Dallas, Texas, Miss Jean had a rather remarkable 
audience of 1,000 high school teachers who thoroughly appre- 
ciated her fine program. In Washington, D. C., she visited 
the J. Walter Reed Hospital one Sunday night to play 
for the convalescent soldiers. Here again was an audience 
of engaging frankness, which left no doubt of its appre- 
ciation or lack of it, so when Miss Jean came on the stage 
she announced to the men that she would play a short cello 
piece and if they liked it she would play another. Before 
it was time to go, she had played a whole program. ‘ 

In Stockton, Cal., Miss Jean took part in a Sunday night 
church service. The minister, a vigorous young Westerner, 
seeing the success of her big recital in his city, immediately 
engaged Miss Jean to play at his church the following Sun- 
day. She played the Vissi d’'Arte from Tosca and the Kol 
Nidrei on the cello, then sang Gounod'’s Ave Maria with 
her own accompaniment on the harp. The minister, by the 
time his sermon came, was so stirred that he changed his 
theme from Faith to Daisy Jean. 

Miss Jean and Miss Wiswell gave several radio concerts 
scattered throughout the entire country. One of the most 
far-reaching of these broadcasting affairs was given from 
a station in Davenport, lowa. The greatest distance heard 
from was from the ship Ardmore off the coast of Chili, 
more than 3,700 miles away, which reported that the entire 
concert had been heard perfectly. 

Miss Jean will spend the summer in Belgium and Paris 
and will return for another American tour next season 


Edgar Schofield Reéngaged in Concord 

Edgar Schofield has been engaged for an appearance in 
joint recital with Ethel Hayden in Concord, N. H., next 
season, under the auspices of the Teachers’ Association. 
The same association had Mr. Schofield this past season, 
and the result is a reéngagement. In practically all of his 
press notices this season, he has received especial praise 
for the interesting program material which he was able 
to present. Two of his most successful American songs 
were The Great Awakening, by Walter Kramer, and At 
the Mid-Hour of Night, by Edward Harris. 


Frances McCollin Compositions 


Among the compositions of Frances McCollin are the 
following: Sacred choruses for mixed voices—Agnus Dei, 
God Se Loved the World, Jubilate Deo, The Lord is King, 
He is Risen, Owe No Man Anything, Then Shall the 
Righteous Shine Forth, O Sing Unto the Lord a New Song, 
A New Commandment and God is Our Refuge and Strength; 
Secular choruses for mixed voices—The Four Seasons. The 
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Nights o’Spring and A Roundelay; secular choruses for 
male voices—The Four Winds and Waken Lords and Ladies 
Gay; secular choruses for women’s voices—The Sleeping 
Beauty, The Singing Leaves, June, God‘s Miracle of May, 
O Robin, Little Robin and Snowflakes; vocal solos—Thou 
Art Like Unto a Flower, At Eventide, O Robin, Little Robin 
and The Things of Every Day; organ solos—Berceuse, 
Rondo and Canzonetta; piano solo—Gypsy Dance. 


Mu Phi Epsilon Sorority Active 

The Mu Phi Epsilon Sorority, which was founded Novem- 
ber 13, 1903, has thirty-seven active chapters and sixteen 
alumni clubs in the United States. It is at present the only 
strictly honorary musical sorority in existence. Its object 
is to bring together talented women and students who have 
a common interest in furthering American music and to 
loan money without interest to worthy students. An annual 
cash prize for the best original composition is offered and 
every endeavor made to assist musical institutions in rais 
ing educational standards. Within the last three years, six 
new chapters have been installed: at the universities of 
Oklahoma, Wisconsin and Southern California, the Kansas 
State Agricultural College and the Columbia School of 
Music and American Conservatory in Chicago. 


American Institute Recitals 


Isabel Scott (pupil of Miss Chittenden) gave a solo re- 
cital at the American Institute, May 18, playing works by 
Beethoven, Mozart, Bach and including Grieg, Scriabin, 
Debussy, Sternberg and Chopin. This talented and artistic 








“She established, by 
the range of songs 
that she delivered, her 
capability as an art- 


iste.” 


The Watsonville (Cal.) Evening Pajaro 
nian said the above about May Peter 
son, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company. 
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pianist showed wide variety of touch and splendid inter- 
pretation in the various works, so that applause was strong 
and long continued. 

May 14 a students’ recital of fourteen numbers brought 
piano pupils of Miss Chittenden and Mr. Moore, vocal pupils 
of Mr. Tebbs and Miss Madden, and violin pupils of 
Messrs. Raudenbush and Spiering. This formed a highly 
diversified program and gave listeners an unusual feast of 
high class music, for the program contained such names 
as Schumann, Grieg, Beethoven, Brahms, Bach, Debussy, 
etc. The pupils engaged in this program were the pianists, 
Caroline Moore, Nancy Hankins, Edith Stetler, Florence 
Mallory Sanford, Isabel Scott, Adele Halstein, Anne Gor- 
don and Samuel Prager; the vocalists, Charles Joseph Oliva, 
Thomas Curley and Elsie M. Rockwell; and the violinists, 
Jeannette Dalton, Teddy Abramowitz and John Passaretti 
As usual, a large audience gathered to hear these young 
artists and further opportunity for similar recitals is planned 
as follows: June 2, junior recital; June 4, general recital; 
June 5, song recital by Raymond Moore, and June 6, final 
recital by artist students. 





Music of the Far East of Interest to Clubs 


Beautiful Ragini Devi, who last year came to America 
to dance the Hindu Temple Dances and sing the music of 
India, is meeting with a reward for her labors, for a keen 
interest is evinced in her work by the music study clubs. 
Her manager, Catharine A. Bamman, recently added to 
her tour appearances with the Fortnightly Musical Club of 
Cleveland and the Fine Arts Society of Atlanta. The Trio 
Ragini of India is composed of Ragini Devi (meaning 
Daughter of the Gods), Sarat Lahiri, who plays the esraj, 
an instrument of hoary antiquity which tonally is a cross 
between a violin and a zither, and Vishnu Nimbker, who 
plays the tabla, a collection of native drums. 


Laura E. Morrill Teaches Openshaw Ballad 

The worth of a ballad is conclusively proven when large 
studios teach it constantly. In answer to an inquiry as to 
Laura E. Morrill’s personal opinion regarding the number, 
the following letter was received by the publisher : 

I have given to pupils Love Sends a Little Gift of Roses, again and 
again since it was sent to me when first published. I have found it 
valuable for the beginner and more advanced pupils alike. One way 
in which I have used it is for young women trying for musical com- 
edy or light opera. It is semi-popular and wins out before managers; 
of this I am sure for I have proved it. I am glad to say this to the 
pobiishers, I think it fine as an encore song for artists, also. (Signed) 
ura E. Morrill. 
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Ethel Jones a Yankee Girl 


Ethel Jones, mezzo-contralto, is one of the few American 
artists who have broken away from the fetish of a Euro- 
pean name and reputation. Refusing to be impressed by 
this Mumbo Jumbo, she prefers to be known merely as Ethel 
Jones, a Yankee girl, as simple and unassuming as her name. 

Not that Miss Jones has not had extensive European con- 
tact—she learned her German in Berlin, her French in Paris, 
but as an American singer she is sailing under her own 
colors, 

Much of her success, perhaps, is attributable to this same 
Yankee spunk. Geniuses thrive best sometimes under hard 
ship. But how many girls who had the choice between 
luxury and hard work would choose the latter, as Miss 
Jones has done? For in her lexicon, “hard work” is synony- 
mous for a career, and her sacrifice, while different from 
that of many artists, is quite as heroic. 

Hers for the asking would be winters in Florida and 
California and summers on a ranch amid the Bitter Root 
Mountains in Montana, where her favorite cow pony pines 
for his little playmate. But Miss Jones takes her art seri- 
ously and in her cosmic scheme a life of ease is simply out 
of the question. 

Her father, rated among lIowa’s wealthiest men, spends 
most of his time fishing in tropical waters or riding the 
ranges of his estate in the Far West. He is a director of 
a chain of small-town banks, a stockholder in Chicago's 
largest bank and the gas magnate of Independence, Iowa. 
Home life offers every possible allurement to Miss Jones, 
but to the vast amazement of her parents, she insists on her 
career, her only concession being a vacation of a few weeks 
every summer in Montana. 

It is preordained, perhaps, that this young woman bear 
the lighted torch handed down to her by her talented grand- 
mother, Harriet Hawley, who in her day was a famous 
oratorio singer in the East and a member of the music 
faculty of the fashionable Chevy Chase School in Wash 
ington, where Ethel’s mother was a pupil. A musical straia 
runs in the family, as an uncle is identified with the Yale 
University School of Music. Miss Jones feels that she 
has traditions to maintain. Her grandmother, abandoning 
her profession, migrated to lowa, retaining, as the only tie 
to the culture she had known, her grand piano, which was 
the first instrument of its kind ever taken to Iowa. The 
railroads then ran only as far as Dubuque, the rest of the 
journey being made by covered wagon. The concert grana, 
a relic of departed glories, is now installed on the Montana 
ranch and it is the piano on which Ethel learned her finger 
exercises. 

Miss Jones has risen rapidly in the musical world. Her 
recitals—at the Blackstone Theater, Chicago; at the Chi- 
cago Athletic Club; in, the Orchestra Hall Foyer Series; 
her appearance with the Apollo Musical Club, and her 
recitals in Aeolian Hall, New York, and in Washington, 
this season, have justified her promises as to her dramatic 
ability, her clear tone production and her charming inter- 
pretation. 

“A distinct and memorable success,” was the New York 
Morning Telegraph’s verdict on the occasion of her Aeolian 
Hall appearance. “Her lovely voice is a thing of full warm 
tone and rich sympathy,” writes Herman Devries, dean of 
Chicago music critics. 

Future appearances of this young singer will be watched 
with interest. S. 


. ° ° . e ° 
Schnitzer Drawing Card in Philadelphia 
After a recent benefit appearance in Philadelphia, Pa, 
under the patronage of the Quakers, Germaine Schnitzer, 
pianist, was the recipient of a letter of heartfelt thanks from 
the American Friends Service Committee. The committee 
enclosed the following letter, which has been sent to Berlin: 

April 27, 1923. 
Dr. Rau, 
Dorotheenstrasse 2, 
Berlin, N. W., 7, 
Germany. 
My dear Mr. Rau: 

Ve are forwarding to you through Gilbert MacMaster a check for 
$1,000-—-proceeds of an entertainment given for the benefit of the 
tubercular children of Germany, at the entire instigation of Germaine 
Schnitzer, whose wonderful recital was the basis around which the 
rest of the program was planned, and for which her tender interest in 
these children was the entire inspiration. 

We owe not only this great favor to Miss Schnitzer herself, but her 
zeal is also leading her to take steps at once toward getting up further 
concerts in New York for the same cause. 

This sum of $1,000 makes a material addition to the $50,000 which 
our committee is trying to raise toward work among the tubercular 
children of Germany. unds from the prospective New York concerts 
which will be conducted through the New York branch of our com- 
mittee will be used for the same purpose, 

Yours very sincerely, 
(Signed) Maria C. Scarrercoop, 
Assistant Secretary. 

Immediately after the aforementioned concert in Philadel- 
phia, Miss Schnitzer took the night train to Boston, where 
she appeared the next afternoon at the Chickering Centennial 
Celebration, 


High Praise for Sylvia Lent 

Sylvia Lent, violinist, gave a recital in the high schoo! 
auditorium, of Passaic, N. J., on the evening of May 11 
According to George M. Hartt, in the Passaic Daily News, 
“It is marvelous indeed that such a mere slip of a girl 
can play with such maturity and perfection of powers. She 
is a true builder of tone and her architectonics are sure and 
surprising in their ease and precision. In the delicate pas- 
sages there is a refined exquisiteness of feeling that cou'd 
not be surpassed. In the heroic passages, also, her dynamics 
are excellent. She produces a tone as satisfying in its size 
as it is pleasing in its quality. Her G string is especially 
fine, and her harmonics leave nothing to be desired.” 
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HOLST’S OPERA, THE PERFECT FOOL, 
ACHIEVES SUCCESS AT LONDON PREMIERE 


The production of The Perfect Fool, an opera in English, 
words and music by Gustav Holst, who is now in this country, 
having come here to conduct his own works at the Ann 
Arbor Festival, took place at Covent Garden, London, or 
Monday evening, May 14. The occasion was a brilliant suc- 
cess. The London papers were unanimous in their praise 
of the new work, An excellent account, signed R. C., of 
the premiére, appeared in the Daily Mail of May 15, from 
which the following is extracted : 

The Perfect Fool, last night's new opera at Covent Garden, ought to 
lave a sweeping success if musical people can command enough sense 
cf humor and if people of humor have ears open to the splendor of 
the music. Gustav Holst is author both of the splendid music and the 
playfully mocking, allusive, fantastic libretto. 

It is above all an Englishman's opera—the work of a man who, 

with the best of wills, cannot take grand opera too desperately seriously. 
Last night's audience—all artistic London—gave it a delighted wel- 
come, but were possibly a thought baffled by the extraordinary mixture 
of innocuous fun and riotous fancy. 
_ The central situation of The Perfect Fool is out-and-out parody. It 
is a Tournament of Song, and (as in Tannhéuser and The Mastersing- 
ers) the first prize is the herome. And here again, as in Wagner, 
the first prize herself chooses the winner. And the winner naturally 
is—a pertect fool. Donizetti and Wagner are the two cempucers who 
are whimsically “guyed” in the competition scene. The Donizettian 
tenor competes with an innocent Sicilian, and the effect of its naivete, 
after half an hour of pure Holst, is extraordinarily funny. 

There is another competitor for the Princess’ hand, a wizard, 
whom, at the beginning of the opera, we have found brewing a love 
potion. But the potion (like Isolde’s) goes astray. It is drunk by 
the village idiot, enabling him, in the words of the incantation, “to 
win a bride with a glance of his eye, with a look to kill a foe.” 

The lovely Princess succumbs to the perfect fool the minute she sees 
him. The infuriated wizard summons his spirits of fire and devastates 
the land—only to be annihilated by the glance of the fool. 

The charming Princess woos the victorious idiot, but he is more 
indifferent than Parsifal in Kundry's bower. “I ask one thing—do 
you love me?” The fool yawns and declares, ““No”—the only word 
he has in the whole opera! Kundry in Act III of Parsifal did, after 
all, have two. 

The embarrassing situation is saved with a pure operatic touch. An 
old legend has hereby come true, declares the fool's mother—an operatic 
contralto—‘He has achieved where others failed, with one word.” 
Rapture of the Princess and general rejoicing! The opera ends on a 
delicious anti-climax. The Arch-Druid comes to crown the Fool, but 
at the moment of the ceremony he again yawns and falls asleep. 
Curtain! 

The title of The Perfect Fool takes all minds to Parsifal (‘der reine 
Thor’), but the work is, of course, no parody of Parsifal. It is sheer 
fantasia, exquisitely ammaind, and if there is a “meaning”’ in it—that 
battles are won by luck, and that the most charming women like most 
the stup'dest men—it is not labored. 


Brittiant Music 
_It is Holst’s music that invests this fastasia with a peculiar air of 
rich, romantic beauty. Holstian rhythms and harmonies are quite un- 
mistakable in their craggy boldness and directness, ky 

The scoring is most incisive and brilliant. Holst’s writing for the 
brass is audacious. And there are numbers of first-rate tunes—for 
Holst is a prime melodist. z ; 

Performance of The Perfect Fool is very hard, because its compli- 
cated difficulties must be carried off carelessly, without labor ar sol- 
emnity. The British National Opera Company has done a great deal 
for the composer. The setting is rich and the parts well cast. 

No one could be more the tairy-tale Princess than charming Maggie 
Teyte. Robert Parker's incisive singing suits the Wizard, who looks 
like a rather sinister relation of George Robey. Walter Hyde was 
the suave Donizettian Troubador, and Frederic Collier the rugged 
Wagnerian suitor. Edna Thornton had an pereat part and some 
rather difficult music as the Fool’s mother. To Raymond Ellis fell the 
exceptional operatic part of one who has to sleep most of the time and 
5 ut one word, ~ : ‘ 

o the admirably vivid, spirited conducting of Eugene Goossens was 
due much of the musical effect. The composer’s absence was the one 
shortcoming of this brilliant evening. 

It will be noticed that the principal role was sung by an 
American singer, Robert Parker, the bass. Mr. Parker is 
much better known across the water than in his own coun- 
try, having been principal bass at the Cologne Opera for 
several years, as well as having appeared before at Covent 
Garden. Maggie Teyte, who sang the principal role, also 
lived and sang in America for many years and is well known 
here. ia 


Detroit Engagement for Emma Roberts 


Emma Roberts has been engaged to sing the contralto 
part in Verdi's Requiem in Detroit on Armistice Day, No- 
vember 11, with the Detroit Symphony Orchestra and the 
Detroit Symphony Choir, Gabrilowitsch conducting. 


Regneas Using Strickland and Taylor Songs 

Joseph Regneas, New York vocal teacher, is using the 
songs of Lily Strickland and Deems Taylor extensively in 
his teaching. The works of both composers have also met 
with unusual success on the concert platform this past season. 


Berge to Make Bust of Cherkassky 
Edward Berge, the American sculptor, will make a bust 
of Shura Cherkassky, the young pianist who is making such 
a profound impression upon the music lovers of the East. 








JOHN STEELE 
is making a coast-to-coast concert tour and the neat two 
months he will be in Los Angeles and San Francisco. Dur 
ing the week of June 4 he is the feature attraction at the 
McVickers Theater, Chicago. On June 16 he begins a four 
weeks’ engagement at Grauman's Metropolitan Theater, Los 
Angeles, and beginning July 21 the popular tenor will have 
a four weeks’ engagement at the Warfield, San Francisco. 
In both of these theaters Mr. Steele will be the special 
musical feature. His principal ballads will be Love Sends a 
Little Gift of Roses (Openshaw) and Kiss in the Dark 
(Victor Herbert's sensational ballad). 





KATE S. CHITTENDEN 


tute of Applied Music and Head of 
the Piano Department of Vassar Col- 
lege, Miss Chittenden has for years 
been one of the foremost authorities 
on normal training methods, Valuable 
exercises which are the fruits of 
many years of actual class room work 
are contained in The University 
Course and will be authoritatively ex- 
plained in this class by Miss Chitten- 
den herself and her associate teacher, 
Annabel Wood, a member of the fac- 
ulty of the American Institute of 
Applied Musie, 


Pacific Coast, 


schools. 


HAGUE KINSEY 


As Director of the American Insti- In seven years’ residence in this 
country Mr, Kinsey has become one of 
the most important teachers on the 
In 1917 he took the 
Clemson Gold Medal for composition 
awarded by the American Guild of 
Organists; also prizes offered by the 
Baton Club of Chicago and the Matj- 
nee Club of Los Angeles, 
uation from Liverpool College (Eng- 
land) he won the Crowe Scholarship. 
After three years at Leipsic Conserva- 
tory under Richter, Paul, Mass, Rein- 
ecke and Jadassohn he concertized in 
England and taught piano in various 





EDWARD COLLINS 


As a member of the faculty of the 
Chicago Musical College, Mr. Collins 
has further added to his reputation as 
a pianist, He is a former pupil of 
Rudolph Ganz, in this country and 


in Berlin, where he also studied com- entire Middle West. As a teacher he in this country and abroad are Ru 
On his gra position in the Hochshule under Max has been much sought, and his classes dolph Ganz, Felix Borowski, Robert 
Bruch, Returning to America, he at the Chicago Musical College are Teichmueller and Maurice Aronson 


toured with Schumann-Heink and was 
assistant conductor of the Century 
Opera Company. 
consecutive season as a normal in- 
structor of The University Course, 


MOISSAYE BOGUSLAWSKI 


As one of the leading piano virtuosi 
of the younger generation, Mr, Bogus 
lawski has received unusual acclaim 
from critics and public, and his ap 
pearances in concert have made his 
name a familiar one throughout the 


always filled to capacity 
second season 
This is his third Mr. Collins of 
Normal Class 
versity Course, 








EARLE! CHESTER SMITH 


As director of the piano department 
of the Atlanta Conservatory of Musik 
for several years, Mr, Smith has made 
a strong contribution to musical de 
velopment in the South Among the 
teachers with whom he studied both 


This is his Mr. Smith is also one of the first 
teachers to utilize The University 
Course in his studio work and is thor 
oughly familiar with its many and 
varied resources 


as co-instructor with 
the Chicago Summer 
based upon The Uni 





Summer 


Normal 


USING AS A BASIC TEXT 


The UNIVERSITY COURSE of MUSIC STUDY 


Are available during the current summer school season in the following important centers : 


Classes for Piano Teachers 








NEW YORK 
4 Weeks, Beginning June 18th 
American Institute of Applied Music 
212 West 59th St. 
The Class Conducted by 
Kare S. Cuirtenpen and AnNaset Woop 


5 Weeks, Beginning June 20th 
Chicago Musical College 
624 South Michigan Ave. 
The Class Conducted by 
Epwarp Co.titins and M 


CHICAGO 


BoGuUSLAWSK! Hacue Kinsey 








LOS ANGELES 


4 Weeks, Beginning July 9th 
817 South Normandie Ave. 

s Angeles, Calif. 

The Class Conducted by 





ATLANTA 
5 Weeks, Beginning June 18th 


Atlanta Conservatory of Music 
Broad and Peachtree Sts. 
The Class Conducted by 
KARL f SMITH 


























Ottilie C. Davis. 


ration for another season and added prestige in the profession. 





STANDARD MUSIC PUB. CO 
44 East 23rd St., New York City 





There will also be a class in The University Course as Applied to the Class Method, at Chautauqua 
Institution, Chaugauqua, N. Y., for’ four weeks beginning July 9th, the class conducted by Mrs. 


With increasing co-operation between school systems and the private music teachers and conserva- 
tories, the serious forward-looking piano teacher does not neglect opportunity to gain new inspiration, is held. 
new ideas and acquaintance with new material and standardized methods. These mean added prepa 


Familiarity with The University Course of Music Study and its many resources, together with a 
study of practical studio procedure, the development of advanced pianoforte technic, training and 
musical theory and other essential departments of the modern teacher’s work gained in these summer 


AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL SOCIETY 
315 North 7th St., St. Louls, Mo. 





It is published by The University Society of New York, and is distributed through these associated sales offices: 


AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL SOCIETY 
506 Broadway Central Bidg., Los Angeles, Calif. 


normal classes make of them a source of mental and musical stimulus to every teacher who car 
possibly arrange to be in attendance. 

The tuition fee for each class is $25.00. Those who desire to 
with the leader of the class which they desire to attend, or the registrar of the school in which it 


Teachers who hold Certificates of Affiliation with the National Academy of Music and are entitled 
to a normal class FREE SCHOLARSHIP should communicate with the Academy or with the 
nearest sales representative of the publishers. 

The University Course of Music Study is prepared by the Editorial Board of the 


enroll should communicate direct 





INTERSTATE EDUCATIONAL SOCIETY 
Century Bidg., Chicago, !!I. 
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“BE NATURAL 
May Peterson's slogan is: “Be Natural.” In a recent in 
terview with Bruno David U sshe r of the Los Angeles 


Evening Express, the singer is quoted as follows : 

No, I cannot tell you what an American artist should do 
to win as much success and public favor as his foreign col 
league.’ May Peterson, famous soprano, replied, somewhat 
puzzled by my question, 

‘I do think American artists are coming into their own 

and more, simply because they equal foreign artists.’ 

What then is necessary to win success? Or, rather, tell 
me what did you do to succeed at a time when few Ameri 
cans sang at the mapapenien Opera in New York?’ I in 
isted to the singer, who, by the way, will be heard Tuesday 
vening at Philharmonic auditorium 

Just plain some ding work! Of 
the material to work with, The trouble with some of our 
\merican ater Bre is that they are not sincere, They try to 
copy famous foreign artists and the public is amused when 


more 


course, there must be 


they make their debut 
ELEMENT or SUCCESS 
Be natural. | would say is one of the great essentials 


f success, It may become an Italian or French or Spanish 
artist to assume what we think is a theatrical pose, but which 
in reality is the most natural expression of his national tem 
It is one of our finest traits as a people to be 
natural and sincere, It should not be purposely suppressed 
because an American stands behind the footlights 

‘True, there is the question of training, which has to take 
its time. Why should it take less time to become a singer 
than it takes to become a payer ian? 


perament 


SHAWNEE ENTERT AINS OKL AHOMA 
Ss, F. M. C. IN ANNUAL CONVENTION 
Shawnee, Okla. May 29.—The State Federation of Mu 
ic Clubs met in annual convention in Shawnee, Okla., from 


April 16 to 19, with delegates from every part of the State 
revealed a 


Reports from each department of club work 
gratifying interest, resulting in a decided increase in the 
percentage of new units. Many junior clubs, sponsored by 


organizations, were reported, showing a trebled 
increase over last year's report Mrs. Dennis H. Wilson, 
Miami, Okla., State president, presided over the general rou- 
tine of the convention 

Mrs. Newton Douglas, retiring president of the Synthetic 
Music Club of Shawnee, reported the largest number of 
jones clubis in any one district, whereupon she was honored 
yy election to the office of second vice-president of the State 
lederation. This office functions in the organization, fed- 
eration and oversight of all new junior clubs 

Entertainment features offered by the convention in- 
cluded an Ampico recital by the company’s representative, 
Phillip Gordon, assisted by a young violinist of splendid 
capabilities. Mr. Gordon played with his usual fluency, 
marked with decision, clear expression and artistry 

One of the most interesting features of the series of en- 
tertainments was the presentation of Henry Hadley’s beau- 
tiful cantata, The Fairy Thorn, for women’s voices. This 
prese tation was, ina very large sense, an experiment, which 
happily proved a decided success, and which, no doubt, will 
react in a most beneficial way in influencing the standard 
of good taste for choral music in the State. The plan 
adopted was to have each music club in the Federation study 
and present this work at home prior to the convention, and 
then to send representatives to the convention at Shawnee 
to form the State chorus for the convention presentation. 
This work was under the supervision of Edward D. Naff, 
director of the College of Fine Arts in Oklahoma Baptist 
University, State director of choral work for the 
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MUSICAL COURIER 
—SAYS PETERSON 


‘*Yes, all the routine training can be gained in this coun- 
try. But Italy, France, Germany only will add the ultimate 
finish, be it only for the sake of learning the language and, 
which is more, to realize the spirit of their music by living in 
thosecountries 

**A singer must love his audience, feel he is their servant, 
or he will fail. An audience quickly senses the attitude of 
the artists in this regard. 

‘What else? Oh, good all-round musical training. I 
have benefited gre atly as a singer by studying piano, violin, 
organ and especially by directing a church chorus. It gave 
me a greater understanding of music and helps me immensely 
when I sing in opera. 


Be Wuat You Are 


‘Finally, I think the ultimate secret of success is to make 
the most of what one has. What I mean is artists, and I 
am now speaking of singers in particular, should not try to 
make a small voice large or force a mezzo into a soprano, or 
change a lyric voice into a dramatic one. Nearly always 
some fine quality, naturalness, will be lost. A small, limpid 
voice is better liked than a large, hard one and is artistically 
as well as financially more valuable. 

“*T would say to the young singer: Be what you are. In- 
tensify your vocal means. Don’t change them. Beautify 
them, while working hard and ‘playing’ hard. And once 
more, remain natural 

‘I am just simple Miss Peterson from that nice little 
Wisconsin town, Oshkosh, and if anything, it has helped me 


” 


to be successful 








State. The solo parts were most ably sung by Mary Clay 
Naff, dramatic soprano of Shawnee, and Dorothy Beatty of 
McAlester, winner of last year’s State contest. 

The freshness of the Hadley composition, with its har- 
monic richness, will linger a long time in the memory of 
those fortunate enough to study and to assist in the presen- 
tation of this American choral work for the pleasure of 
the big audience assembled in the First Baptist Church of 
the city. 

The second half of Wednesday evening's program con- 
sisted of a miscellaneous group of choruses presented by 
the Shawnee Choral Club, conducted by David P. Unruh. 
As usual, the appearance of this organization evoked warm 
approval from the audience. B. G. 

Mme. Valeri’s Summer Plans 
Valeri will stop teaching in her New York studios 
I., to rest 
for 


Mme 
on June 18 and go to her villa at Shoreham, L. 
for the next five days. On June 23 she will leave 





AND TWO OF HER 
PUPILS 
Helen Hobson (left) and Suzanne Keener 


MME. VALERI (center) 


BRIGHTEST 


Chicago, where she will be guest teacher at the American 
Conservatory of Music until July 28. While in Chicago 
she will stop at the Drake Hotel. On August 4, Mme. 
Valeri will sail on the Paris for a visit to Paris, Vienna 
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and Italy, and will attend the debut of her pupil, Eleonor 
Cohrone. Miss Cohrone will make her first bow to the 
Italian public in the title role of Puccini’s Manon, probably 
in Rimini. Mme. Valeri’s New York studios will be re- 
opened on October 1. 


1923 Resumé of Perfield Work in New York 

Music and musicianship recitals have been given by 
pupils of teachers who use the Effa Ellis Perfield Trinity 
Principle Pedagogy; the music recitals being on the first 
Saturday in each month at Magna Chordia Hall, New York, 
and the musicianship recitals the second Saturday in each 
month at the same place. 

The following teachers co-operated with Mrs. Perfield in 
making the season’s work a success: Kate Beacom, Edith 
Beardsley, Emma Beck, Ruth Carlmark, Dorothy Cooper, 
Maude Tucker Doolittle, Mildred Eberhard, Laura Jurgen- 
sen, Mildred Haire, Nell Hanks, Ruth Kennard, Jeannette 
Leidy, Jennie Liebman, Idis Lazar, Frances Roache, Mrs. 
Lesley Guest Reiland, Adele Southard, Mary G. Stowe, 
Mrs. A. B. Thompson, Phoebe Roth, Mrs. William Reed, 
Jane Taylor, May Valentine, Madame Wetche, Rose Zang, 
Blanche Powis, Marie Plate and Jane Thomas. 

The musicianship recitals featured the following sub- 
jects: Rhythm, Recall and Fore Feeling in Reading and 
Singing, Harmony and Composition and Ear, Eye, Touch. 
The final contest was of special interest because it involved 
the work of the entire season. Mrs. Perfield conducted 
the contest which resulted in Roslyn Roth, a pupil of Adele 
Southard of New York City, breaking the world’s record 
for rapid constructive reasoning. She spelled eighty-four 
chords in thirty-six seconds. Previous to this a pupil of 
Hilda Casper Wittig of Milwaukee, Wis., held the record 
of eighty-four chords in forty-five seconds, and a_ pupil 
of Martha Smith, of Atlanta, Ga., spelled the same chords 
in fifty-five seconds. This speed is possible only to those 
using reasoning which eliminates memorizing. The secon.i 
prize for rapid chord spelling was won by William Roth, 
pupil of Adele Southard; his time was fifty-four psn 
The third prize was won by Sonia Rabinowitz, a pupil of 
Mrs. Perfield; her time was fifty-five seconds. The contest 
on chord writing was also won by this girl. Another pupil 
of Adele Southard—Zelda Roth—won the contest for the 
quick naming of key signatures. The contest on general 
musicianship was a tie for a long time, but was finally 
won by Vera Jones, a pupil of Kate Beacom of Brooklyn. 

The harmonic dictation was of special interest because 
of the chords being played in extreme high and low pitches 
and in all kinds of progressions. The elimination of pitch 
is a new idea in harmonic dictation. 

The rhythasie dictation was more extensive than that 
usually presented. Pupils wrote rhythms which included 
all kinds of note values, even double dotted notes, 32nd, 
64th, and 128th notes. The fluency demonstrated in this 
work was remarkable. The work demonstrated what Mrs. 


Perfield calls the “unlimited application of principle.” The 
audience called for various kinds of chord spelling, scale 
spelling tetrachord spelling, and pupils named the letters 


with great speed. Mrs. Perfield played ten kinds of scales 
and pupils named the kind, playing one scale in a high 
pitch, another in a low pitch and in different successions, 
and the result was perfect. 

Another interesting feature of these recitals was the 
work of Antoinette Kaufman, an associate teacher of Adele 
Southard, and Frances Flannery, an associate teacher of 
Rose Zang. Both presented pupils. The ensemble playing 
of the pupils of Frances Roache was most satisfying. The 
recital of folk music was conducted in a charming way. 
The pupils played the folk melodies and the audience 
guessed the nationality. Pupils of Dorothy Cooper supple- 
mented the program with folk dancing. 

Original verses and original compositions 
program. 

Another unusual part of the musicianship recitals was the 
number of adult men and women who took part. The talk 
given by Mrs. Perfield on Sight Singing demonstrated the 
false feeling and laborious reasoning of do, re, mi, inter- 
vals, numbers, etc., and showed how necessary it is in sight 
reading to keep the musical feeling. One example sung 
by the audience with do, re, mi, proved that it presented a 
downward feeling and downward reasoning, but presented 
in the correct way the musical feeling and reasoning were 
both up. 

The Creative Music Course, demonstrated by a class of 
four-year-old children, was a delight. These young chi!- 
dren, who had only studied six months, sang and played 
twenty bird calls, named the picture of each bird as pre- 
sented, played original compositions, composed original 
words to rhythms, sang songs about birds, wrote rhythms, 
and letters to music. Improvised steps to bird calls. The 
greatest joy was the freedom and perfect poise of these 
babies—they seemed to be “at home” with every phase of 
expression, 

Mrs. Perfield conducts these recitals in a most enjoyable 
way, the pupils are new to her and it is interesting to see 
how soon each Pupil responds with ease, even though he is 
experiencing a “new teacher.” Mrs. Perfield’s joy and spon- 
taneity in her work adds greatly to the pleasure of the 
audience and is one of the reasons she is able to demon- 
strate with strange pupils. 

Another unusual feature of Mrs. Perfield’s recitals is the 
lesson given to pupils who have never studied music. Any- 
one can demonstrate with trained pupils but to take “raw 
material” and give a lesson before an audience certainly 
demonstrates confidence in the result, which Mrs. Perfield 
maintains can only come through the use of Scientific Peda- 
gogy. Surely these teachers of the Trinity Principle Peda- 
gogy inspire confidence and show results. 


formed one 


Hanna Brocks Sings in Haydn’s Creation 


The second May Festival of the University of Maryland, 
at College Park, Md., opened on May 16 with a perform- 
ance of Haydn’s Creation by the oratorio society and the 
following artists: Hanna Brocks, soprano; Frances Ingram, 
contralto; M. J. Brines, tenor, and Charles Trowbridge 
Tittmann, bass. Commenting upon the work of Miss Brocks, 
the Evening Star said: “Hanna Brocks, coloratura soprano, 
was thoroughly familiar with her parts. She gave an 
excellent rendering of On Mighty Pens and was equal to 
the lyric demands of the soprano aria, With Verdure Clad.” 

Miss Brocks has been engaged for a concert in Boston 
in the fall and will make a western tour next season. On 
Thursday afternoon, May 31, she sang at a Silver Jubilee 
concert at Wurlitzer Hall, New York. 
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CLAIR EUGENTA SMITH 
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| AMNERIS IN AIDA 
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Clair Eugenia Smith 
had the exacting part 
of Amneris, and rose 
to it with grace, ease, 
historic instinct and 
attractive presence, 
singing with accuracy 
and expression in 
equal measure.—P4i/a- 
delphia Public Ledger. 


Clair Eugenia Smith 
: was an excellent 
Amneris and improved 
I; ~~both vocally and dra- 
matically as the per- 
|| formance progressed. 
The role was. satis- 
factorily taken 
throughout. — Phi/a- 
delphia Evening Ledger. 





Clair Eugenia Smith 
looked handsome in 
gorgeous robes and 
deported herself in a 
manner that sugges- 
ted royal imperious- 
ness, as the Egyptian 
Princess. Her voice 
inits dramatic quality 
enabled her to pro- 
duce a good effect 
in several scenes. 

— Philadelphia Evening 
Bulletin. 


{| Clair Eugenia Smith 
| gave outstanding in- 
terest to the role of 
i| Amneris. The rich 
| color of her superb 
contralto voice was 
splendidly disclosed 
in the second act 
duet with Miss 
Wilkins, and even 
more impressive was 
her singing in the 
last act. Histrionically 
she was truly regal ore ty sisi, w. x. 

as the vindictive Egyptian Princess whose jealousy brings about the culminating 
tragedy, and her portrait throughout was consistent and artistic.—Psilade/phia 
North American. 
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The Amneris of Mme. Clair Eugenia Smith was much admired. Mme. Smith 
has a strikingly mobile face, more beautiful costumes, and acted her part 
gracefully.—Philadelphia Record. 
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THE COMMERCIALIZATION OF CARUSO’S NAME 
By William A. C. Zerffi 


Copyrighted, 1923, by The Musical Courier Company. 


With Caruso’s death there passed from the world of 
music one of the greatest, perhaps even the greatest singer 
of all time, and the world-wide interest which his illness 

ngendered, antl which was followed by such keen sorrow 
at his death, proved only too clearly how phenomenal a hold 
he had upon the affections of the whole world. 

Unfortunately, however, the matter of his unique career 
has been and still is being used for purposes which cannot 
x otherwise described or interpreted than as purely com 
mercial, and the name so revered by all is serving as a cloak 
to cover a variety of vocal methods, which, evidently being 
it suffictent unto themselves, need to lean upon some such 
upport as this famous name would give them. The writer 

convinced that this state of affairs can only be regretted 
by those who seek to further the art of singing, and the 
ituation 1s seriou enough to warrant the bringing out ot 
facts which will make the fallacy of this method of ad- 
vertising clear 

he most trenchant point which stands out in the face 
of statements from those who claim to have intimate knowl 
edge of how Caruso produced his tones, is the fact that 
intil his death what could be legitimately described as a 
“Caruso Method” did not exist, or at least had not been 


given out to the public. Those who view the matter ob 
ectively can hardly fail to regard it as remarkable, that if 
Caruso possessed a secret of voice production which would 


revolutionize the singing world, he made so little mention 
of it, and seemingly made no attempt to preserve it for 
posterity 

Carusos art was so great as to be above the question 
if praise or blame as far as his singing went, but those who 
followed his career know that his vocal method was not 
ich as to make his career free from the difficulties which 
issail other singers who are less phenomenal, and the fact 
that he conquered them must not be taken to prove that they 
did not exist : 


Che writer has taken the liberty of quoting freely from 
in article by W. J. Henderson in the New York Herald of 
December 19, 1920, which will clearly prove the above con- 
tentions. Mr. Henderson's position in the musical world 
is such as to free him from any suggestion of carping criti 
cism and the facts which he so clearly sets forth are such 
as cannot be denied. After discussing the accident which 
hefell the great tenor in Brooklyn in 1920 and which was 
the cause of so much concern to Caruso’s friends and admir- 
ers, Mr. Henderson, in a brief review of the tenor’s career, 
mentioned some of the vocal diffic ulties which he encountered 
during his life time He said: “Caruso fell a victim to 
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“Mme. Cahier is one of the finest artists that 
America has produced. She unites a lovely voice 
w.th perfect and most subtle comprehension of the 
mus c she interprets I shall never forget her ren 
dering of Berlioz ‘La Captive.’ It was perfection.” 

Walter Damrosch 
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(let us be vulgarly indefinite) throat trouble and made his 
final appearance of the season on February 6, 1911. The 
opera was Germania and the tenor had to stop after the 
performance. . . . Mr. Caruso was not heard again until 
the opening of the following season, November 13. : 
The misfortunes of Caruso in the season of 1910- 1911 were 
not his first. In the spring of 1909 he was in difficulties. 
He sang Des Grieux in Manon on February 26 and was 
found to be in bad condition. He sang in the same opera 
on March 4 and then disappeared from the stage until 

April 3 when he sang Turiddu with a shaky voice and 
many cut phrases. Curiously enough it was at this period 
that observers of operatic activities were making mention 
of Mr. Caruso's deliberate alteration of style and method 
and expressing the fear that his beautiful quality of voice 
might suffer.” 

Mr. Henderson then quoted from his review of the per- 
formance of February 26 regarding which he made the fol- 
lowing comment: “Mr. Caruso was not in his best voice 
and at times his tones were a trifle shaky. But he is an 
artist and he has much power behind his voice. It is a 
pity that he has of late evinced a fondness for extension 
of the medium register and has striven to carry a big broad 
quality too far up. This has done his voice no good and it 
has robbed his singing of much of the crystalline trans- 
parency which was one of its greatest charms.” 

There was such an amount of discussion of Mr. Caruso’s 

ocal state that his physician, the late Dr. Holbrook Curtis, 
Hiroe a statement tending to reassure the tenor’s admirers. 
Mr. Henderson then quoted from an address given by him 
before the New York Academy of Medicine when he said 
the following: “Since that time the deterioration of the 
most beautiful tenor voice this writer has ever heard has 
steadily continued until at the conclusion of the recent 
season, 1908-1909, it no longer sounded like the voice we 
welcomed seven years ago. The true cause of this deterior- 
ation is forcing. Mr. Caruso was not satisfied: to be a lyric 
tenor. He desired to shine as an interpreter of robust roles. 
In order to accomplish this purpose he sought to make his 
voice larger. His method was to broaden and thicken the 
middle register. Instead of keeping his upper middle tones 
light so that they would naturally blend into his head tones, 
he carried the thick quality up as far as he could force it.’ 


Let it be well remembered that these comments are all 
made with clear reference to Caruso’s method of voice pro- 
duction, and can in no way be taken as a disparagement of 
his artistry in singing. It is only to be deplored that it should 
ever be necessary to refer to them, but in view of the 
numerous attempts which are being made to commercialize 
so great a name, it is only just and proper to do so: 

As a matter of fact the whole system of seeking to dis- 
cover the methods of great men, whether they be singers 
or otherwise, is largely futile. Those who are phenomenally 
gifted are able to violate rules and traditions by reason of 
their superlative equipment, and to endeavor to prove that 
Caruso’s greatness as a singer was due to the employment 
of some particular method of voice production is to mani- 
fest a faulty appreciation of the facts which governed such 
achievements. Methods by which ordinary individuals ac- 
complish their tasks are not discovered nor founded upon 
the experiences or technic of the occasional enius, but are 
reached by a study of the problem in the light of ordinary 
experience. The very fact that a Caruso appears so seldom 
despite attempted employment of methods supposed to be 
identical, is proof enough that the method is secondary to 
the man. It has been suggested that Caruso’s larynx was 
not unusual in any way, nor did his throat possess unusual 
features. What superficial reasoning in the face of the 
fact that unusual features must have existed and were proved 
to have existed by virtue of his tremendous vocal powers. 
Further, how could an examination of the larynx reveal the 
structure of the cords and the muscles which actuated those 
cords and the extent of the exceptional co-ordination of the 
organ? Actual examination of the structure of the tissue 
could only have been made post mortem, and the observa- 
tion of the muscles which produce the voice is never pos- 
sible while the subject is actually singing. Therefore, the 
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VECSEY’S 


Triumphal Success at the Costanzi 


It is not enough to be possessed of the gift of artistic intuition, the very intricate technique of either a string 
an audi and lift it to the highest degree of enthusiasm and feeling; 
it is necessary that from the artist's whole being there radiate that irresistible and often inexplicable something 

di Hubermann, Flesch, Kreisler, Serato are, no doubt, wonderful violin virtuosi— 
but they do not exert on the masses that intoxicating and uplifting suggestion of which today only VECSEY 
can boast. That is why it would be useless to devote to him a more or less studied criticism which would, 
perhaps, attain the opposite effect of turning down and cooling the divine enthusiasm of the crowd which fills 
with joy one’s own body and soul. Last night at the Costanzi Theatre a new soul was vibrating, the 
music, which is the eternal essence of beauty, and the form of music, whether by Tartini or Vieuxtemps, by 
Respighi or Chopin, by Sarasate or Paganini, whether ujly or not, inspired or not, learned or not, became of 
secondary importance before the imagery and feeling die solely to VECSEY’S wonderful bowing. And last 
night, Vecsey, who has for some time been an ardent lover of Italy, poured into the thirsty soul of the audience 


Immeasurable were the applause, ovations and shouts for encores. Only the fact that VECSEY is to reappear 
at the Costanzi next Monday served to assuage the gen>ral unrequitedness. 
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only reliable evidence we have is the fact that Caruso was 
able to sing in a way not attained by any other singer, and 
that he was able to do so for more than twenty- five years, 
Is other proof necessary? 

There is something so particularly distasteful about this 
standing in the shadow of a great name, which smacks of 
the lurid hoardings advertising creams and lotions under 
the endorsement of a famous beauty. That such methods 
should have invaded a profession which is supposed to be 
dedicated to art is to be deplored, indeed. 


Sokoloff Makes a Hit in London 


Nicolai Sokoloff, conductor of the Cleveland Orchestra, 
achieved a great success on conducting his first concert with 
the London Symphony Orchestra, at Queen’s Hall, on May 
17. A special cable to the Cleveland Plain Dealer told the 
story of the concert. 

Parts of this are reproduced here by permission: 


Sokoloff experienced tonight in historic Queen’s Hall the greatest 
point of his career, an international ovation, after he had conducted 
the London Symphony orchestra before an audience that represented 
the highest artistic life of England, 

‘ew American artists, and no American conductor, were ever greet- 
ed so enthusiastically as was Sokoloff after his concert. Recalled 
repeatedly for encores, the conductor finally was received with the au- 
dience standing. Personal salutations came to him from England’s 
musical representatives and from members of the American colony. 

The American charge d'affairs, Post Wheeler, led his party and 
members of the American colony back stage to offer congratulations to 
the Cleveland conductor. One critic, in an after-theater paper, re- 
ferred to Sokoloff as “a giant among conductors.” 

Immediately following the ovation, the directors of the London 
orchestra announced they had offered the conductor a second engage- 
ment for June 11 and a third next February. Mr. Sokoloff accepted. 

‘here was a double interest in the American’s appearance in London, 
first in the enthusiasm he aroused among British critics last summer, 
when he conducted the London Symphony at the Welsh festival in 
Ammanford, and, secondly, in the comparison with the veteran leader, 
Felix Weingartner, conductor of the Vienna Philharmonic orchestra, 
who has been leading the London Symphony this month. 

Weingartner for two decades has been one of the great musical fig- 
ures of Europe and it was a daring bit of program-making the young 
American essayed. He gave his international audience Brahms’ first 
symphony, a work with which London has been familiar through the 
interpretations of Arthur Nikisch, Hans Richter and Albert Coates. 

The exotic Oriental Impressions of Henry Eichheim, Chicago com- 
poser, were introduced to musical London by Sokoloff. Carefully 
wrought transcriptions from ancient Korean, Chinese and Siamese 
melodies, they were beautifully rendered and glowingly received. 

Mr. Sokoloff rested his success on the shoulders a the veteran mu- 
sicians of the London orchestra. They gave him everything they had. 
The men have great admiration for the young American and they 
played with their hearts following his baton. 

distinct honor came to Mr, S koloft when it developed during re- 
hearsals that only one marimba existed in all London. That was 
owned by the Queen’s Hall orchestra, But Sir Henry Wood turned 
over the precious instrument to the American conductor, with his 
compliments. 

e Cleveland conductor will leave London for Paris this week. 
There he will be formally tendered an invitation to the desk of the 
Pasdeloup orchestra, the great symphony of Paris. 





Young Musicians’ Guild to Meet Weekly 


The Young Musicians’ Guild, Inc., is offering to music 
students in New York an opportunity for social activity, 
where they may meet and make friends as well as demon- 
strate their own talent. 

Meetings are held every Thursday evening at 8:30 o'clock 
in the Knabe warerooms, Fifth avenue and Thirty-ninth 
street. Information may be obtained from Muriel Ander- 
son, chairman: secretarial committee, 357 West 115th street, 
New York, 
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ADA SODER-HUECK, 


the New York vocal teacher and coach, who will hold master 
classes at her Metropolitan Opera House studios for teachers 


and artists, beginning June 18 and ending July 28. 
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CURRENT MUSICAL PRIZES AND 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


omens | 1 THE MacDOWELL 
this department up to date and to that end re- 
quests that all notices and prospectuses of musi- A 


: cal prize contests be sent to the Musical Courier 
so as to be included in this department. It will 


be found that in each contest the name and ad- 
dress are given, to which intending candidates 
may apply directly for further information. 
Manuscripts are submitted at the risk of the 


composer.—Editor’s Note.] 
The Berkshire Music Colony, Inc. (details in issue 
February 15)—$1,000 for chamber composition which 
pro include one “ more yrs parts 7 po ea i sc iitiergianein ii 
with instruments. Contest ends April 15, 1924. Hugo 
Kortechah, 1954 Lesingoen avenen’ New Yack: Cp. There. is no cause in music more warEny -¢ of E aapport 
Chicago Musical College (details in issue March 8) 
: Seventy-three prizes and scholarships, amounting to Sriak pa e| cin r = 
more than $20,000. Chicago Musical College, 624 
South Michigan avenue, Chicago, IIl. 























Bush Conservatory (details in issue February 15) . ° ° 
—Free scholarships for the summer school from June Nobody In the American musical world needs to be 
27 to July 31. C. F. Jones, registrar, 839 North i 
Dearborn street, Chicago, IIL 7 told what the MacDowell Colony is or what it does. It 

iladelphia Conservatory (details in issue March a x é s 
Beechwood ‘School from July $ to August 2, P. D. is unique—in this country or any other. It affords each 
’ E ’ A i i i A . . . 
MWinettiiis® summer a place where a limited few who work in the 

Baylor College—$1,000 in scholarships and silver ° 
cups to winners in contests for piano, violin, voice, Seven Arts can go and find, at moderate rates, seclusion 
vocal quartet and orchestra. E. A. Schafer, Secre- - 
tary, Baylor College, Belton, Texas. for creative work. And the work that has come from 

sues Sane (details in issue ee : - 
—Free scholarships for the summer sess rom ; ; b . . 
2519 August 4 Ameria Conservatory. 3 Pad the colonists in the sixteen years of its existence speaks 
a a abash avenue ucago, > 
ans Buck— a ee Leen styer Jee for itself. 
the summer master classes at the University an- ° ° e 
sas, June 11 to July 21. H. L. Butler, Dean, School (Mrs. MacDowell, it must be emphasized, receives 
of Fine Arts, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kans. i 

Chamber Music Association of Philadelphia (details no personal advantage in any way from the Colony; on 


in issue April 12)—$500 for composition for string 
quartet. Score and parts must be in the possession of 


Le Chaiher of isk: Auocisien of Tekatieen, the contrary, she has herself made large contributions of 
1317 Pennsylvania Building, Philadelphia, Pa., not land and money to it) 


later than November 1. 

Lorenz Publishing Company (details in issue April 
5)—Three prizes amounting to $325 for unpublished 
— yg! ~ ety ) horn ye 

ompany, 21 est Fifth street, Dayton, io; 

East page om — New York; 218 S. Wabash THE COLONY IS IN IMMEDIATE 
avenue, Chicago, 

The Gunn School of Music and Dramatic Art, Inc. 
—Six scholarships for the summer master classes. 

The Gunn School of Music and Dramatic Art, Inc., NEED OF FUNDS 
1254 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago. 

W. A. Clark, Jr., president of the Philharmonic 
Orchestra of Los Angeles—$1,000 for the best sym- 
phony or symphonic poem for orchestra and $500 for 
the best chamber music composition (trio, quartet, 
quintet, etc.) by a composer of the State of Califor- 
nia. Contest ends September 1. Caroline E. Smith, 
manager of the Philharmonic Orchestra, 424 Audi- 








Its income comes from a small endowment, from the 
dues of the Edward MacDowell Memorial Association, 
from voluntary contributions and from the earnings of 


torium Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 

Civic Summer Master School of Music—Free Mrs. Edward MacDowell, who constantly travels about 
scholarships for the six weeks’ session, June 25 to cae $ a 
August 4. Secretary Civic Music Commission, Box giving recitals of her late husband’s compositions. 

Ithaca Conservatory of Music—About one hundred This latter source of income has been cut off this sea- 


free and partial scholarships.—Ithaca Conservatory 


f Music, Ithaca, N. Y. . . 
"The Arts and Festivals Committee of the United son by the unfortunate accident of which Mrs. Mac- 


Neighborhood Houses—$100 for a community pageant. én e 

Competition closes October 1. Arts and Festivals Dowell was a victim early in January. She has been 

Committee, United Neighborhood Houses of New " , " 

York, 70 Fifth avenue, New York. incapacitated from work ever since and in consequence 
Otokar Sevcik—One violin scholarship for his New 


York class, beginning September 1. Ottokar Bartik, 
Metropolitan Opera House Bldg., 1425 Broadway, 


yy Ho State Federation of Music Clubs. (details THE WORK OF THE COLONY THIS 


in May 3 issue).—Twenty-eight scholarships in prom- 
inent schools throughout the country and with noted 


private basrugs Ramgas 4 M4 yo Belg a State SUMMER IS ENDANGERED 


of Alabama. 








The Society for the Publication of American 
Seg ge arenes eanmnerinis moe Se sent ca 
0 m 1 > 1 ‘ 4 ~ 
Madison "avenue, New York city. : 5 i At the suggestion of Joseph Regneas, a special fund 
eodor Bohimann School o usic—Contest for ° . ») 
annual scholarship given by Mr. Bohlmann held Sep- was started to make up this unexpected deficit. The re- 
tember 19. Executive Director, Mrs. Jason Walker, - 
1156 Union Avenue, Memphis, ‘Tenn, sponse has been generous, but in order to ensure the 
Andalusia Summer School of Music—Scholarships a ss pay ye: 
granted to talented and deserving students. Awards continuance in full of the Colony activities this summer 
are made by competition. Andalusia Summer School . 
of Music, Mrs. T. F. Plummer, Business Manager, 
Andalusia, Ala. 
Mana Zucca—Scholarship in piano and one in song 
coaching for next season at Miami Conservatory of 
Music. Bertha Foster, director, Miami Conservatory 
of Music, Miami, Fla. 
Buffalo Conservatory: of Music—Free and partial 


MORE MONEY IS NEEDED AT ONCE 





tony of Musi 288 Norwood Avenue, Bufo, N.Y. Send your check for any amount to the MAC: 
T b—$100 l ° 
repeemeating. wenaic rook Bible days’ wo. the. present DOWELL COLONY FUND, care of the Musical 


time. Mrs. Eli Hertzberger, President Tuesday Musi P P . ‘ P 

cal Club, 521 Euclid Avenue, San Antonio, Texas. Courier. Your contribution will be acknowledged in 

‘ a & gener! (details yo) issue May a -$100 h ] 

or the best musical setting of the oo, The Sea, 

by James McLeod. Contest ends July 1. D. A. these columns. 

Clippinger, 617-18 Kimball Building, Chicago, Ill. 
A. De Smit (details in issue May 31)—500 and 300 

francs for a number of compositions of a lighter sort. (Space donated by Musical Courier) 

Competition closes November 1. A. De Smit, 187 

Faubourg Poissonniere, Paris, France. 
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Compositions created hurriedly die the same way. 
The critics could more easily forgive the faults 
of others by remembering some of their own. 
etd cikaint 
Many artists are spending the summer and Ameri- 
can dollars abroad. 


. at ee 
In music, as well as in other walks of life, malice 
seldom wants a mark to shoot at. 


indelliniane 
If critics have no foresight in music at least it 
must be admitted that they have hindsight. — + 


Music critics should not wait to publish their 
opinions in the newspapers; they ought to get right 
up at the concerts and heckle the performers. 

= 

Zoltan Kodaly, the Hungarian composer and 
Musicat Courier correspondent at Budapest, was 
honored there recently by an entire program devoted 
to his works. 





aye en 

Poise is the quality that enables a singing teacher 

to change the subject successfully when a student 

asks him whether C sharp minor is a key or a com- 
position, 


seal piibiias 

As the world goes marching on toward the mil- 
lenium, why not seize Time by the tip of the forelock, 
and have opera in English before the few persons 
who’ really desire it, pass away, and stop telling the 
rest of the citizenry that we ought to have it? 

EN aR, 

"Tis a pity the Wagner heirs cannot charge a roy- 
alty for the use of the Lohengrin wedding march. 
This would be the month of their great profit, the list 
of June brides being larger than in any month since 
before the war, 

selon 

For the 'steenth time the report comes that Sieg- 
fried Wagner is to come to this country to conduct 
concerts in order to raise money for the revival of 
Bayreuth, This time it looks as if it might be true. 

casi 

The other day a New York department store 
hought the entire stock of machines owned by one of 
the large record companies, some 53,000 it is said. 
Suppose that they should all break loose some day by 
prearrangement ! 


incest 

As the Musicat Courter has steadily predicted 
since the start, a compromise has been arrived at, 
whereby the Chicago Symphony Orchestra will con- 
tinue to live. There were concessions on both sides, 


as related in the story appearing on another page of 
this issue, and everybody appears satisfied. 


The men 
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get more money and the association more work out of 
them—which is as it should be. 
¢ 
One hopes that the reports of the serious automo- 
bile accident to L. E. Behymer are exaggerated, The 
Musicat Courier sends every best wish for his 
speedy recovery. The plucky Pacific Coast manager 
has had a lot to struggle against in the last few years. 
ne, oa = 
Although the Musica Courter will not publish 
the list of contributors to the Austro-German Relief 
Fund during the summer, while Theodore Spiering, 
the chairman, is in Europe, Mr. Spiering announces 
that active work will be begun in the fall, as soon as 
he returns, and, with the renewed support of the 
Musica Courter, the work will be pushed as vigor- 
ously as this year, ° 
BOE SRI EY “Gitar 
In the Chicago letter in this issue there is an inter- 
esting statement sent out by the management of the 
Chicago Civic Opera, Herbert M. Johnson, deposed 
two years or more ago as manager of the Chicago 
Opera Association for reasons which still linger in 
the mind, comes back to the Chicago Civic Opera as 
“assistant to the president.” In other words, Mr. 
Johnson is to be manager of the opera again. What 
a thorough and complete feeling of satisfaction and 
vindication must reside within the Johnsonian breast 
these days. And the MusicaL Courter is glad to 
see this honest and capable man back in the position. 
Pokies Goan 
This is the house that Jack built. First the Graz 
(Styria) Municipal Council decided to abandon 
operatic performances at the Municipal Theater next 
season; then, to protect their fellow artists in Graz, 
the Austrian and German stage unions declared a 
boycott on this theater; next, the Graz Council an- 
swered by giving notice to the entire company of the 
theater ; now the principal backer of the Graz Thea- 
ter is Dr. Wutte, who controls the majority of 
Styrian coal mines, so the Austrian Labor Federation 
threatens to declare a strike and to boycott Dr. 
Wutte’s mines unless he withdraws his notice to the 
Graz Municipal Theater company. Next! 
6 








Last summer George Blumenthal announced that 
he was going to bring over a German opera company 
to give Wagner. All the music world looked at him 
with a large question mark in its eye; but the com- 
pany really did come over and, to the astonishment 
of all, after weathering a terrible series of financial 
storms, managed to finish the season sailing a com- 
paratively smooth course. So the project which he 
has in mind now may also come to pass. It is—as re- 
lated in another column—to follow the presentation 
of The Ring by the German company with parallel 
performances in English by American artists. A 
good many things stand in the way of the practical 
realization of this plan. If carried out, it would 
scarcely be a financial success, whatever its artistic 
worth, But it is a thoroughly interesting idea and 
one can only wish Mr, Blumenthal the best of luck. 
@-—-—-- 

Camille Chevillard, conductor of the Lamoureux 
Orchestra, Paris, principal conductor of the Paris 
Opera, died there last week. His career was another 
instance of the triumph of mediocrity—that is, of 
that mediocrity which understands how to pull wires. 
Even when a pupil at the Conservatoire, many years 
ago, he was able only to get a second prize, and 
Heaven knows how hard it is for a pupil of any 
talent to avoid a first. He married the daughter of 
the famous conductor Lamoureux—and_ succeeded 
to the conductorship when papa-in-law died. He was 
never better than second-rate as a composer, nor as 
a conductor, either of concert or opera; but he per- 
ceived that the route of preferment in French music, 
if one is not a genius, is to stick close to the political 
leader—in other words, the Ministry of Fine Arts. 
So he stuck close and became a professor at the Con- 
servatoire and finally leading conductor at the Opera. 

RASS AEE 





Last week’s issue gave the annual announcement of 
the production of the mysterious Boito opera, Nero, 
which—as the report also says—is to take place the 
coming season at La Scala, Milan, under the direc- 
tion of Arturo Toscanini, This time so much detail 
accompanies the story that it seems likely to be 
true. Nero appears to be the champion long distance 
opera of the world. It has five acts, but four of 
them will take four hours to play, so the fifth will 
kindly be omitted. (What a grand thought for the 
final act of Boito’s other opera, too!) One cor- 
respondent wrote us that Toscanini has the exclusive 
right to conduct the work for a number of years, so 
that if the Metropolitan wants to give it, A. T. 
would have to be summoned. Our bet is that the 
Metropolitan will not want to give it—under those 
circumstances. And—though we admit having no 
right to prejudge, not knowing a note of the score— 
we have an idea that Nero will turn out to bea very 
dead issue in this A, D, anyway. 
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CLEVERNESS, PREJUDICE, 
LEVITY AND OTHER THINGS 


Are we Americans bluffers? That is an im- 
portant question; and another question no less 
important is this: Is bluff ever commendable? 

That depends upon what we understand by 
bluff. If we associate it with the poker face, or 
wild-cat oil stock we get in mind a certain sort 
of bluff that has made us notorious the world 
over. 

But is that all the bluff there is? Most cer- 
tainly not, and the other kind is that which is 
gradually being recognized as an American at- 
tribute and decidedly a commendable one at 
that. 

When foreign artists come over here they 
generally have a very false idea of America. 
This idea is not gathered from what has been 
told them, but results simply from their own 
imagination built around something about which 
they have no knowledge. 

They think of America as a new country, a 
pioneer country, a wild, uncultured country, 
and they come to the conclusion that they have 
to play down to our ignorance. 

But these same artists soon discover that their 
estimate of America has left out of account one 
thing: American bluff. In other words, though 
the American does not always understand all 
that is offered to him in the way of art, he is 
always willing and ready to pretend that he 
does. As one writer had it recently in a French 
paper: “they may not understand modern music, 
but at least they are willing to listen to it, they 
are anxious to learn; a new impression which 
the European audience will close its mind to, 
and will whistle off the stage, the American 
public not only listens to but does its best to 
understand.” 

It has also been stated by artists of experience 
that small town audiences in America feel 
affronted if a singer reaches down to them by 
singing to them in English—just as if they 
couldn’t understand French and German and 
Italian! 

This is all in the nature of bluff—culture bluff. 
But how good it is! What a fine thing it is to 
set yourself up a lofty ideal and try to reach it 
by every means! These people (mostly women) 
are not lasy when it comes to culture. Far from 
it. From end to end of this great country our 
women are conducting study clubs, art clubs, 
music clubs, classes of all sorts, to which they 
give their time and their money in their effort 
to get culture. 

But there are a lot of musicians and writers 
who sit in the cities and scorn all this effort. 
They talk or write with levity and cleverness 
about the very things that are so serious to all 
this dreat army of aspirants that they are almost 
a religion to them. There are actually boosters 
in the music game who say they doubt the value 
of offering classic music to the people. And 
there are artists who sneer at their audiences, 
taking it for granted that they cannot under- 
stand real art and are more at home with rag- 
time and jazz. 

It would be impossible to make a greater mis- 
take. America may not understand complex 
and complicated art works, but that is insignifi- 
cant compared with our national seriousness, 
our moral and estimable desire for lofty 
ideals, spiritual artistic sustenance of the most 
serious nature. The man or woman in the art 
world who does not take America seriously is 
riding for a fall. Above all else we Americans 
are serious. 

America is founded upon Anglo-Saxon puri- 
tan concepts, and from the puritan Anglo-Saxon 
point of view good writing and good speaking 
(or preaching) must possess as its chief attribute 
straight-forward plain-speaking, honesty and 
simplicity. 

Prejudice is dangerous indeed, but cleverness 
and levity are far more so. There is no more 
powerful weapon than ridicule, and for those 
who are working with might and main towards 
an ideal to be laughed at as dreamers and, worse 
still, fakers, is enough, or might be enough, to 
deter them from further effort. 

Let no writer on musical subjects, or musical 
artist, be mistaken; the attitude of America 
towards music is deadly serious, and that seri- 
ousness should be taken seriously and seriously 
encouraged. The man who sneers is an enemy 
to American art! 











1923 
TWO OF A KIND 


New York and London both possess theaters 
which have lost-their former grandeur and become 
cheap, popular resorts of the masses after the classes 
departed for more fashionable quarters. 

No one passing through the drab and dingy street 
called Waterloo Road on the south side of the 
Thames would imagine that fashion and wealth once 
frequented that part of London when great concerts 
and high class dramatic performances made the Vic- 
toria Theater a center of art. Paganini gave his last 
concert in London there, June 17, 1832, at fabulous 
prices. A wit of the period wrote: 

Who are these who pay five guineas 

To hear this tune of Paganini’s? 

Echo answers—‘Pack o’ ninnies. 
Five guineas in 1832 were worth very much more 
than $25 in 1923. 

If | am not misinformed, the Victoria Theater be- 
came at one time in its checkered career the scene of 
prize fights. It certainly was what the English call 
a Music Hall, which corresponds with the American 
vaudeville. Fashion went no more to Waterloo Road 
when the railway station in the same street began to 
expand and lay its sooty commercial fingers on the 
mansions and gardens in the neighborhood. Today 
the Old Vic. calls itself the Home of Shakespeare 
and Opera in English, but the patrician title is not 
corroborated by the plebeian prices of admission. 
The best that can be said of the Old Vic. perform- 
ances is that they are extraordinarily good for the 
money. The rich man can go elsewhere over the 
river, but the poor man, the beggar man, and the 
thief-—if there are any thieves in such inspiring sur- 
roundings—can hear Hamlet or Bohemian Girl for 
20 cents, performed in a style fully worthy of 
20 cent outlay. 

! have no desire to belittle the Old Vic. It does 
its chosen work well and gives great satisfaction to 
thousands who otherwise would never hear a Shake- 
speare drama or any kind of opera. But when 
Americans sometimes write to me and ask why I do 
not say much about the Old Vic. operas in my Lon- 
don letters | invariably reply: “When the New York 
staff reports the musical doings of the Bowery 
Theater.” 

Those who have ridden on the Third Avenue Ele- 
vated trains through the Bowery, going south, must 
have noticed the old Bowery Theater on the west side 
of the street. It is now the home of dramatic per- 
formances in Yiddish. Forty years ago it was the 
German Thalia. In the middle of last century it 

was the people’s theater and the dramas were played 
in the English language. Here the young John Drew 
appeared. Lester Wallack and the elder Booth for- 
merly trod the stage of the old Bowery Theater. 
Earlier still appears the name of Charlotte Cush- 
man, and Miss Clifton, who is said to be the first 
American actress to play in London, The once 
famous Vestris dancers displayed their art here long 
ago. In 1830 the righteous indignation of fashion- 
able New York was roused by the scandalous appear- 
ance of the French ballet dancer, Mme. Hutin, who 
wore one of those picturesque little dresses which 
are said to “begin too late and end too soon.” The 
brazen creature actually exhibited the lower limbs 
with which she danced. New York, true to its repu- 
tation for propriety, compelled the French lady to 
wear Turkish trousers for the rest of her engage- 
ment at the New York Theater, as it was then called. 

Here, too, sang the golden throated Malibran for 
the staggering sum of $600 for one performance. 
New York gasped at such fees in 1827. For the 
space of a year the building was known as the Ameri- 
can Theater. The greatest American actor to appear 
at this theater, in its earlier days at any rate, was 
Edwin Forrest. 

Like the Old Vic. in London, the old Bowery 
Theater in New York has a crown of faded glory. 
Like the Old Vic., it began its career in a fashion- 
able quarter surrounded by mansions and gardens ; 
for the Bouwerie was once a Dutch garden. The 
old Bowery Theater stands on the site of the Bull's 
Head Tavern, which the English successors to the 
Dutchmen built at the north end of the Bouwerie 
gardens. And it was to this same Bull’s Head Tav- 
ern that George Washington went to receive many 

“ardent addresses” when ‘the last British soldier had 
sailed away across the lower bay. 
CLARENCE LUvCAs, 


iiahaitied leant 
THE ROYALTY SYSTEM ABROAD 
Of course, the following clipping from the Musical 
News and Herald has no application in this country 
where singers never get paid for singing a song (!) 
and it is reprinted here (from Musical News and 
Herald) merely as illustrating the troubles with 
which publishers and composers have to contend in 
other countries: 
Commenting on Sir Dan Godfrey's defence of the royalty 
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system in the Performing Rights Gazette, Musical Times 
says: “There is nothing dishonest in the system itself. A 
performer who is paid for popularizing a song is first 
cousin to the commercial traveller, who is paid for fur 
thering the sale of more useful things.” We are sorry to 
find this argument in the organ of a firm which we believe 
sets its face against the royalty system. The essence of 
this system is that it is a secret one. Messrs. Curwen 
have replied to more than one request that a condition pre- 
cedent to the discussion of a royalty would be that the fact 
should be announced in the singer's program, and in every 
case the request was at once withdrawn. A commercial 
traveller is not ashamed of the payment he receives, but 
then a commercial traveller, so far as our experience goes, 
does not undertake to sell goods which he believes bad. 
We are reminded of a story told by the late Alger- 
non St. John Brenon. Mrs. Brenon, he said, in her 
younger days a professional singer, was offered the 
choice of a royalty or an outright sum to introduce 
the English version of Tosti’s Goodby, when it was 
first issued—and unfortunately took the lump sum. 


POOR KIDS! 


Young America must be hanging its head in shame 
after the rap given it by members of the European 
Student Mission who are unanimous in the opinion 
that the appreciation and love of art and culture are 
sadly lacking in American boys. Hans Tiesler, 
representing the University of Berlin, is an especially 
efficient rapper, and hardest of all he raps our fra- 
ternities. In the fraternity houses he has seen ‘‘the 
stupidest and most terrible pictures upon the walls. 
That kind of art one does not see in European 
colleges.” 

No. Nor in German fraternity houses, whose 
only interior decoration consists of beer mugs and 
pipes large and small, also perhaps corps colors, 
fighting sabres and, formerly, portraits of the old 
and young kaiser and Bismarck. To any one 
familiar with German university life, any talk of 
art among the students sounds like the purest piffle. 
Herr Tiesler must imagine that none of us Amer- 
icans ever went to German universities. He forgets 
that, though it is a rare thing for a German to come 
to an American university, it is an every day affair 
for Americans to go to Germany for study. 

He goes on to point out that upon a certain day 
at the University of Michigan a football game and 
a symphony concert were scheduled to take place. 
And just think of it! The entire student body went 
to the football game—“And to almost every uni- 
versity man, it appears to me, a basketball game is 
of far more importance than the League of Nations.” 
It ought to be. If the people of Europe would get 
more interested in such things as football and 
basketball there would be no need for a League of 
Nations. 

Finally Herr Tiesler patronizingly says: “I do not 
think the American youth is dead, despite the fact 
that there is no youth movement here such as exists 
in Europe.” Thank you, Herr Tiesler. We are 
pleased to know that we are not dead. But will 
you kindly show us any movement in the German 
colleges in any way comparable to our choral or- 
ganizations, our bands and orchestras, our glee clubs, 
our dramatic clubs, not to speak of the healthy out- 
door spirit that Tiesler so deplores ? 

William A. Robson, of the London School of 
Economics, another member of the mission, speaks 
not of art or music, but says that practically all the 
activities of the college men here relate to the world 
of action. In this, he says, we are far ahead of 
England. He has found that “almost all the students 
here drive an automobile and use a typewriter”—it 
is funny to think of anyone seeing anything remark- 
able in that! “Another achievement of your young 
men that we cannot boast of in Great Britain is your 
publication of college newspapers and magazines. 
They are very fine. Furthermore, all the applied 
sciences seem to be better taught and learned in 
America than in England. We have nothing to com- 
pare with the Harvard Law School, nor have we 
the remarkable medical schools or engineering in- 
stitutions that you have.” 

It would be interesting to hear what the other 
members of the mission thought about it all, though, 
after all, it does not matter much. We have our 
ways of accomplishing certain things and they have 
theirs. They separate their instruction. Athletics, 
in Germany, is conducted in the Turnverein, not in 
the college. Music is taught in conservatories, not 
in the university. The continental university stu- 
dent is not looked upon as a boy, but is supposed 

be a man and is treated as such. The whole 
method of instruction differs from school methods, 
while in America the school classes are generally 
continued on into university years without much 
change. We prefer our methods, and a good many 
of us believe that we are better off for our clean 
athletics than we would be with too much art and 
philosophy. 





21 
SALZBURG “IDEALISM” 


When Richard Strauss was in America we heard 
a great deal about the wonderful idealistic scheme of 
making Salzburg, the symbol of European eighteenth 
century culture, a permanent home of musical and 
dramatic art in the spirit of Mozart and Goethe and 
of folk art in the spirit of the old miracle plays 
a second and larger Bayreuth dedicated to the great- 
est in the art of all nations. A wonderful dream, 
which so fascinated some good people that they con- 
tributed rather generously toward its realization by 
the Festival Playhouse committee. What gave them 
confidence were the names of Max Reinhardt and 
Richard Strauss, the most successful producer and 
the most successful musician in the world, who had 
assured them that they would devote their best efforts 
to the realization of this—their—dream. The cor 
nerstone was laid in their presence and in that of 
the country’s president and the archbishop of the 
church, and their addresses convinced some people of 
the fitness of erecting a festival palace in a country 
that was starving and begging all over the world for 
bread, This summer was to show, in a modest 
way, the blessings of such art manifestations as the 
world was to enjoy in Salzburg. People all over the 
world planned their summer so as to be there. Rich- 
ard Strauss, made president of the association, was 
to conduct; Max Reinhardt was to produce some old 
masterpiece. But see: suddenly neither President 
Strauss nor Max Reinhardt, nor Franz Schalk, nor 
the wonderful Vienna Philharmonic (also promised ) 
are to be at Salzburg this summer. In fact, the fes- 
tival committee, unable to find substitutes at this late 
date, sees itself minus an orchestra, a conductor and 
a producer, and therefore probably minus a festival. 
Reason? Strauss and Schalk and the orchestra are 
off to South America to gather pesetas, and Max 
Reinhardt is off to North America to gather dollars. 
The latter has at.the same time discovered that Salz 
burg is anti-Semitic (though the Archbishop blessed 
the cornerstone and allowed the Collegiate Church to 
be used for the production of Reinhardt’s play), and 
therefore not worthy of Reinhardt’s efforts. It is 
possible, of course, that President Strauss, already 
richly blessed with this world’s goods, sees a better 
chance of furthering the realization of the dream by 
donating the earnings of his South American tour, 
but no announcement to that effect has been made. 

Last year we warned certain Americans, who did 
not even reserve to themselves any influence upon the 
policy of the movement they were furthering against 
this ill-advised generosity. But there is no particular 
satisfaction in saying told you so.” It is to be 
regretted, on the other hand, that another truly ideal 
istic scheme—that of the Salzburg International Fes 
tival, which is to further contemporary art, to sup 
port the young composer regardless of nationality 
and creed—should suffer by being coupled with the 
moribund Salzburg Playhouse idea. The chambet 
music festival of the International Society for Con 
temporary Music will take place there as announced. 


pbb ; 
RAVINIA OPERA 

President Eckstein of the Ravinia Opera Company 
told a reporter of this paper that the season this year 
would open on Saturday evening, June 23, with a 
performance of Puccini’s La Boheme, On that night 
Elizabeth Rethberg will make her first bow to a 
Ravinia audience as Mimi; Giacomo Lauri-Volpi, of 
whom much is expected during the season, will make 
his debut at Ravinia as Rodolfo; Giuseppe Danise, 
baritone, well remembered for his splendid work last 
season, will sing Marcello; Virgilio Lazzari, of the 
Chicago Civic Opera, will also make his first appear 
ance; Louis D’Angelo and Margery Maxwell (the 
latter also of the Chicago Civic Opera) will return 
to Ravinia in roles in which they have often won the 
admiration of the public. 

The second night is listed as a big event, as Flor 
ence Easton, after several years’ absence, is to make 
her re-entree as Elsa in Lohengrin, which will be 
sung in German. Mr. Eckstein boldly said: “f con 
sider Florence Easton the greatest living Elsa, so the 
second night of our season should be an epoch in the 
history of Ravinia.” 

The Ravinia Company is unique, as it stands apart 
from any other summer opera not only in this coun 
try, but in Europe as well; and Ravinia is the alma 
mater of the Chicago Civic Opera Company. Music 
lovers have been educated to enjoy opera, and the 
large patronage given in the last few vears to the 
Chicago company is due in a large measure to the 
Ravinia seasons. 


BURMEISTER IN NEED 
A fresh appeal is made for assistance to former 
pupils and friends of Richard Burmeister, who is said 
to be in financial distress in Berlin. He is now sixty 
three vears old and has suffered much during “" last 
few years. His address is Am Erlenbusch, ¢ Ber- 
lin-Dahlen, Germany. 
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VARIATIONETTES 





By the Editor-in-Chief 


Critics aim at the stars, but do not bring them 
down, 
nn es 
When new oil fields are discovered outside of 
\merica international diplomacy always reminds us 
of several managers trying to land the same concert 
date, 
meme 
Tryparsamide is the new cure for sleeping sick- 
ness, and taken in large doses it might keep us awake 
at a Parsifal performance. 
id Ld 
Modern times have dispelled effectively the old 
idea that a man of artistic genius is unfit for business. 
n 8 


Most women, when they read in the headlines of a Liquor 
Ring, think it’s something that happens when the ——. 
less guest sets his glass upon the piano.—F. P, A. The 


World 
nee 
It is a common musical fallacy to say that any 
composition written hastily lacks artistic merit. To 
vive only one instance to the contrary, some of 
Schubert's best songs were conceived and set down 
by him in an almost incredible hurry—and often in a 
cate 
neme*e 
\ccording to reactionary critics, when composers 
die they are famous, and if they live, they are in- 
famous. For the use of the general public we offer 
a motto to be pasted in the hat or bonnet : 
Close your ears to this. sus ggestion : 
“Ts it old or is it news 
Only ask yourself the question, 
“Is it false or is it true?” 
\ ee 
The only cabled musical news from Europe in the 
dailies last week was that the Duchess of York has 
the whooping cough. 
mn 
Kipling’s famous “last critic” is sure to criticize 
the phrasing of Gabriel’s horn solo, 
nne 
J. P. F. inquires: “Who gets out of more tight 
places, Houdini or an operatic impresario?” 
nrne 


\ suggestion to composers: Elsie Janis wrote a 
song called Molly o’ Mine and she wished John Mc- 
Cormack to include it in his repertory. John, now in 
Paris, lives at the Hotel Crillon and Elsie’s room 
being near the tenor’s she sang her song whenever 
she knew he was at home, Fnnally he became inter- 
ested in the composition and sought out the perform- 
er, of whose identity he was in ignorance, The re- 
sult was that he bought the song and will sing it in 
\merica next season, 

mre, 

Rudolph Ganz and the St. Louis Orchestra have 
heen on tour and under that conductor the concerts 
were a striking success everywhere, At Stephens- 
ville, Tex., an amusing incident occurred which is 
described as follows by our correspondent: An oil 
man of the place was so stirred by the American Fan- 
tasie of Victor Herbert (played at the end of the 
concert) that he jumped on the platform, waved a 
$50 bill and called on volunteers to give $500 so that 
“the boys could play another hour.” It was too late, 
however, to take advantage of his enthusiasm and 
the concert ended with the performance of the Her- 
hert patriotic medley, 

nRnre 
Distance lends enchantment to the radio enthusiast. 
z 


General application might be made of Mark 
Twain's story about John Fiske, the historian, The 
Twain tale runs; One day when Fiske was deeply 
immersed in his work, his wife came in, much moved 
and protoundly distressed, and said: “I am sorry 
to disturb you, John, but I must, for this is a serious 
matter and needs to be attended to at once.” 

Then, lamenting, she brought a grave accusation 
against their little son. She said: “He has been say- 
ing his Aunt Mary is a fool and his Aunt Martha 
is a damned fool,” Mr, Fiske reflected upon the 
matter a minute, then said: “Oh, well, it’s about the 
distinction I should make between them myself.” 


James L, Butler named one of his two year old 
horses Variation and we appreciated the compliment 
deeply until we bet on the nag and saw it run last 
Thursday at Belmont Park. It finally arrived at the 
finish and made us feel like the Irishman whose horse 
came in last and who shouted at the jockey: “What 
delayed you?” 

nRme 

In 1924-25 Artur Schnabel, who has just left 

for Europe, will return to America in order to play 


thirty-two Beethoven sonatas at seven 
We thank his manager for this ample 


the entire t 
recitals. 
notice. 
nme 

And apropos, let us quote what Bronislaw Huber- 
man, the violinist, said recently in Europe, after 
pointing out that the basis of present day American 
musical appreciation is the reproducing machine, 
which takes the place of the “house music’ " which 
Europeans make for themselves : 

This canned music, as they call it there, has aroused the 
first musical hunger in many a man. They wish to hear the 
artists whom they have heard on the gramophone; and so 
they become zealous concertgoers. But only the true artistic 
personality is valued there and has success, plainly because 
the average American feels a strong need of strong per- 
sonalities, But the American is a working man whose even- 
ing’s artistic pleasure must be served up, in a certain manner, 
ready made. He likes to hear classical pieces which he 
already knows, listening to which is no effort to him. This 
is true especially of the smaller cities. Nevertheless, I have 
made it a rule to begin every program with a sonata. To 
play two or three sonatas in an evening, however, as Artur 
Schnabel does, is not advisable. But in these last years the 
understanding for the deeper, more complicated and modern 
music has increased with a rapidity conceivable only in 
America. But in general the American comes to a concert 
unprepared, not ready for coéperation with the artist, as in 
Vienna, but only for enjoyment. 

nre”e 

No, Marjoline, a mixed choir is not necessarily 
one that is mixed only in voices, 

nme 

The artist, being a true artist, does not say to 
himself, “How many persons | am benefitting by 
singing over the radio,” but asks himself: “How 
many persons would come to my concerts and pay 
if I didn’t sing for them for nothing over the 
radio?” 

nme, 

The other illustrious Ben might have constructed 
an aphorism from the attached, for his Poor Richard 
collection : 

Dear Variationettes :— 

In reading the Musicat Courter, partiality of recent 
issues, I cannot help noticing how many artists, and how 
many of the managers of artists, have gone or are going 
to Europe this summer, but so far I have not been able to 
discover the name of a single local manager who is to do 
likewise. But there is no doubt that much of the local 
manager's money is being used for the purpose, and it is 
equally true that the local managers are already preparing 
to raise money during the coming season so that the artists 
may go abroad again next year. And although the above 
is said in more or less fun there is an element of truth in 
it that makes one pause and wonder if all the contracts 
entered into are mutually satisfactory—not to say beneficial. 
Many a true word, etc. : 

Yours cordially, 
Ben FRANKLIN. 
Reme 


Which reminds us of the story about William 
Jerome Travers, the famous stuttering banker, whose 
host at Newport was pointing out to him the sights 
of the harbor at that lovely resort. 

“See that big double funnel steam yacht out there ?” 
he asked Travers. 

“Y-y-yes 

“That's broker Gould’s.’ 

“See the white one, with all the flags?” 

“Yep.” 

“That's broker Fiske’s. The black, ocean-going 
yacht is broker Morgan’s. The one with the two 
decks is broker Sage’s. The three-masted beauty is 
broker Hutchinson’s. The 

“H-h-hold on,” interrupted Travers, 
c-c-c-customers’ yachts ?” 

nme”, 

It is not difficult to tell the innocent bystanders 
from the guilty claque at the Opera. The i. b. ap- 
plaud only when applause is deserved, and their fea- 
tures frequently wear an expression of pleasure. 

Rene 

Critics too often forget the wise injunction: Re- 
buke with soft words and hard arguments. 

nme 

It is strange how many proverbs are not effective 
when applied to music and musical persons, For in- 
stance, there is the old saying, “Self conceit leads 
to self destruction,” 





“where’s the 


mR 
Thought for critics: Some of us are so used to 
disguising ourselves from others that we end by 
disguising ourselves from ourselves. 
nme 
“Of each one thousand people who ask their 
friends for criticism exactly one thousand are fish- 
ing for praise.”—Evening Telegram. 
nee, 
When Fortune Gallo was introduced to Clemen- 
ceau, he said to the Tiger: “I, too, am following a 
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diplomatic career.” “Ah, a statesman?” “No, an 


operatic impresario.” 
2 ® : 
Says the Evening Telegram: “So far as we can 


. see, June hasn’t made the world safer for anybody 


And music critics, possibly. 

mRme 

Macrobius, in a criticism on Homer, written about 
1,500 years ago, says that discord, even though it 
extend to mutual devastation and war, is still discord. 
No doubt some of the modern discords, though ex- 
tended to the length of fantasias and sonatas, are 
still discords, 


except oysters.” 


nemre”e 

An instrument has been invented which enables 
doctors to see the human heart beat. It would be 
interesting to know the findings of the apparatus 
in the case of a child which has just been informed 
that its music teacher is ill and cannot come for the 
lesson. 

nme 

Those newly fledged conservatory graduates look 
so happy these days because they have not yet found 
out that their real study of music is about to begin. 

ere 

This, from the New York Times Book Review of 
last Sunday, leaves us somewhat puzzled ; 

Robert Nathan, author of Autumn and Youth Grows Old, 
is the proud possessor of what he believes to be the largest 
piano in existence, It takes up a floor space of 337.6 square 
feet, and its tone is so loud that it can be pkainly heard sev- 
eral blocks away in the offices of his publishers, Robert H. 
McBride & Co. When his day’s work is done Mr, Nathan 
opens his window, sits down at the piano and, by his playing, 
signals to his publishers his own opinion of what he has 
written, The Grieg Concerto or Il’'Apres Midi d'un Faune 
informs them that all is well, while Sibelius’s Valse Triste 
announces that he is far from satisfied with his work, What 
the neighbors think the deponent sayeth not. 

nRme 

The British National Opera Company is giving 
Wagner opera in English and doing it very success- 
fully. Why can’t this be done in America? Maybe 
they understand English better in England than we 
do in America, By the way, the London Times 
praises not only the performances but also the scen- 
ery of the B. N. O. Company and remarks particu- 
larly about Rhinegold: “The new setting gets rid of 
the steam which always grotesquely suggested that 
the journey from the bed of the Rhine to the en- 
virons of Valhalla was made by train, and, moreover, 
interfered with the hearing of one of the finest or- 
chestral passages.” In the Walkiire the horse race in 
the clouds is not shown but left to the spectator’s 
imagination, a very good plan, The episode always 
has been ridiculous, whether carried out with the 
hobby horses on wires (as in the old days at the 
Metropolitan) or with the aid of moving picture 
effects. Also the actual fight with the Dragon (in 
Siegfried) should be eliminated and the action sug- 
gested off stage or in a darkened cavern. Our local 
dragon, with its incandescent green eyes, was once 
described as looking like a Lenox Avenue express 
and the comparison has clung. Audiences always 
titter at the Dragon and its obviously mechanical 
movements. Knote, the tenor, told us the other even- 
ing that in one of last winter’s out of town perform- 
ances of the Wagnerian Opera Company he was sing- 
ing Siegfried and in the fight with the Dragon he hit 
the beast such a mighty blow with his sword that he 
cut open the head of the man inside and a doctor had 
to be called to stitch it up. “I thought it was a real 
Dragon,” said Knote plaintively ; “how was I to know 
they had a man inside operating pulleys and ropes?” 

® 4 

Some Parisian critics accuse Muratore of having 
become “too American” in his singing. Perhaps they 
mean that his tones are golden. 

nre”e 

Pick-Mangiagalli has written a Pantomima Mimo- 
sinfonica, and this gives us the idea to construct a 
comidrama filmofarcerhapsody. 

nner 

Before any one else advises us to do so, we shall 
include in our summer reading W. F. G. Swann’s 
Electrodynamics of cw a Media. 


“Hearing artists of the concert stage by radio is 
just about as satisfactory unless you enjoy seeing 
their tonsils.” —Evening Telegram. 

ne ® 


In this epidemic of revolver wielding women we 
are waiting for a matinee shooting which will give 
us a chance to say something about The Automatic 
at the Breakfast Table. 

id id 

Drawing room tenors are not made—they are 

borne. 


nem, 

Nilly—“I love Tschaikowsky’s 1812.” 

“Well, Pol Roger’s 1906 isn’t bad, either.” 
LEONARD LIEBLING. 


Wiliy— 
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CARL FLESCH, INTERVIEWED, RESERVES DECISION ON AMERICA 


The news that Carl Flesch, the Hungarian master-violinist, 
is to revisit America next year has brought joy to the 
hearts not only of lovers of good violin playing but also 
to a host of personal friends, for besides the gift of music 
Professor Flesch has the gift of being a delightful racon- 
teur—a conversationalist of the first rank. It was frankly 
not a sense of duty and the certainty of getting good 
“copy” but the desire for an amusing chat that sent your 
correspondent to the professor's charming home on the 
Liitzowplatz in Berlin. : 

“I bet you,” began Mr. Flesch, who is by no means as 
professorial as his title, “I bet you are going to ask me 
first of all what I think of America. And I shall have 
to postpone the answer until I have finished my next Ameri- 
can tour. Why? Well (this with a twinkle in his eye) 
I have noticed that the opinion of European artists about 
America is always in direct ratio to the success which they 
have had over there. There are, of course, some extra- 
clever ones who know that one is likely to draw from their 
opinion conclusions as to their success, and these are apt 
to praise America all the more, the less success they have 
had. 

“I hope, however, that my opinion next year will be 
the same as ‘before, namely, that America is the most in- 
teresting country in the world, and I am sincerely glad 
to see it again and to greet my numerous American friends 
once more. It is ten years since I have been there; and 
what has not happened in that time? But though I have 
been absent my relations to America have been constant, 
and especially & virtue of the many pupils that have come 
from America to study with me here.” i 

“Well, since you won't tell me what you think of America, 
what do you think of your American students?” I asked. 

“Most of them are excellent. Many that came were of 
Russian or Polish descent, Americanized in the second or 
third generation. They all show evidences of a good foun- 
dation, and I must say that they have given me the greatest 
respect for the teaching methods of Franz Kneisel, who 
seems to have the greatest merit in connection with the 
rising generation of American violinists. The veteran 
masters, Auer and Sevcik, must now, however, also be 
counted among American teachers, and they have no doubt 
contributed very largely to the recent development of violin 
playing in America.” : : 

As the professor talked I realized what an intense interest 
he takes in the pedagogical side of his art. And I expressed 
my curiosity as to the possibility of combining teaching with 
so extensive a concert activity as his. 

“I have always been a dual personality in this respect,” 
he answered. “I find that nothing but public appearances 
makes a nervous wreck of an artist sooner or later. Besides 
I share the opinion of Tolstoi that every artist should also 
have a ‘trade,’ so to speak. Which is not saying by any 
means that teaching is a mere trade. On the contrary, it 
makes the greatest artistic, intellectual and psychological 
demands upon the teacher. But in comparison with concert 
giving it is nevertheless a more bourgeois sort of occupation, 
which one may exercise at specified hours, independent of 
one’s disposition or indisposition, and it is certainly an agree- 
able and interesting interruption of one’s concert tours.” 

Writinc A Metuop or MetuHops. 


There is a rumor afloat that Professor Flesch, a prodi- 
gious worker, is also occupied with the preparation of a 





eS i ad 
CARL FLESCH, 
(left), with Maw Dessoir, the famous professor of philos- 


ophy at the University of Berlin. This snapshot was made 
at Dresden during Mr. Flesch’s recent tour. 


reat pedagogical work, which is to be the sum and last 
p< of all cee Rate methods. What such a work, based 
on the personal experience of a great artist, will mean to 
the violin world is obvious without comment. The rofessor 
pleaded guilty and even revealed the title of the book, 
which is The Art of Violin Playing, but beyond the fact 
that it will appear simultaneously in English and German, 
he volunteered no information, hoping that the work will 
soon “speak for itself.” 

I also asked, of cocurse, about the result of the season 


just passed, and Mr. Flesch spoke with great enthusiasm 
of his four tours, in Hungary, Italy, Scandinavia and Hol- 
land. “Holland,” he said, “is really my adopted fatherland, 
in which I have given concerts for twenty years without 
missing one. In Italy I have only recently begun, but I 
cannot tell you what an excellent impression I have had of 
the country and the people and of the whole great artistic 
movement which, just as in America, is constantly broaden- 
ing and reaching the tiniest places.” 

“According to your own theory about artists’ opinions on 
countries,” | broke in, “I should conclude that you have 
been most successful in Italy?” 

“Thank you, I can’t complain, and then a tour in Italy 
has so many pleasant interruptions! Are not the greatest 
art treasures spread out before one, so that one needs only 
to open one’s eyes in order to see something beautiful ?” 

“But what about Germany? What do you think of its 
present music life?” 

“Ah, that is a sad subject. At present it is going through 
a terrible crisis. The musical societies in Germany can 
barely pay us our expenses. Hence the famous artists now 
play only when a concert presents a particular artistic in- 
terest to them. But—it’s an ill wind that blows nobody 
good, and the one good thing about the present situation 
is that the younger artists get their chance to concertize 
much sooner than formerly, when all the engagements were 
divided up among a few ‘headliners,’ as you call them in 
America. But aside from this the position of the average 
German musician is inexpressively sad and America is 
about the only country that is lending a helping hand— 
most recently by way of the Austro-German Musicians’ 
Relief organized by my colleague, Theodore Spiering. But 
in relation to the magnitude of the misery this is a mere 
drop in the bucket.” 

The conversation now turned upon the future, and es- 
pecially the coming season, of which Mr. Flesch will spend 
the major part in America. I asked about the programs he 
is going to play “over there.” 

“We violinists unfortunately have not a great choice, but 
there is certainly more than one would suppose from looking 
at the usual violinist’s programs. - There are still a few im- 
portant works that are not being played, especially as re- 
gards violin and orchestral literature. But programs for 
violin recitals with piano are a hard nut. In the last few 
years the transcription mania has spread most threateningly, 
and if one examines one of the typical contemporary pro- 
grams one finds the most curious hyphenated names. The 
first half changes each time—Bach, Beethoven, Mozart, 
Gluck—while the second half remains constant. When I 
see such a program | always have to think of a story of 
the old Kaiser-times. Kaiser Wilhelm I once visited a little 
German town and was received at the station by the burgo- 
master, who presented the councilmen to him as follows: 
‘Herr Miller, His Majesty; Herr Schulze, His Majesty; 
Herr Meier, His Majesty’, and so on until the Kaiser finally 
said; ‘I think the gentlemen will know by now who I 
pe 

“But I don’t want to take your time with funny stories, 
and I don’t wish to compete with Mr. Liebling, for I know 
in advance that I should lose.” : 

Before leaving, however, I made sure of one thing, namely 
that Mr. Flesch is still in possession of his famous Strad- 
ivarius, known as the “Brancaccio,” one of the most mar- 
velous instruments in the world and that he will play it 
on his next American tour. } 


». 


Reinald Werrenrath in a New Role 


Reinald Werrenrath, in the shadow of the eagle eye of the 
bust of the immortal Beethoven, judged and musically 
awarded the prize to the champion harmonica player in 
Central Park on the band stand Saturday afternoon, May 
26, thereby enriching the young gentleman's purse by several 
hundred dollars and massaging his pride with the approval 
of one of the world’s greatest singers, to say nothing of 
additional honors in the form of salvos of applause, gold 
medals, silver mounted harmonicas, etc. 

With Mr. Werrenrath on the judges’ stand were Com- 
missioner Francis D, Gallatin, and the wizard of the har- 
monica who has written text books on the instrument, 
Borrah Minevitch. The consensus of opinion gave the first 
prize to Benjamin Kassover, a young boy from the Bronx. 
In making the announcement the singer said he was pleased 
that the boy was from the Bronx, because he also was a 
resident of that part of New York City. 

“O, are you?” said the kid running across the band stand 
and grabbing Mr. Werrenrath’s hand. “Well, if you are, 
well, well, well, just put it there.” 

After a violent shake of the hand which nearly removed 
the surprised and entirely unsuspecting baritonial arm, the 
singer was permitted to announce the other winners, which 
were: Herbert Leonard, from Harlem; Isidor Greenfield, 
also a Bronx boy; and Arthur Hansen of Seventh street, 
Manhattan. 

They won their titles in Central Park before an as- 
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semblage that crowded the Mall around the band stand. So 
close were several contestants that the judges had to recall 
eight boys‘for another sifting before the winners could be 
announced. 

To Benjamin Kassover, the winner, goes The World's 
prize of $50, a solid gold medal and a trip to the national 
contest in Philadelphia, a week's vaudeville engagement at 
Keith’s Royal or Keith's Franklin Theater at a salary of 
$100, and another $100 for recording a selection on the 





REINALD WERRENRATH 
Harmonically Speaking 


Emerson phonograph records. Smaller prizes go to the 
other ‘winners. 

Benjamin, a bright-faced blue-eyed Jewish lad, was the 
choice of the audience as well as the judges. He showed 
a mastery of the harmonica that many grown-up players 
might envy. 

Commissioner Gallatin opened the contest. He said the 
musical education of children should be encouraged in every 
way, and the harmonica with its simplicity and convenience 
offered one of the best ways for a boy to learn music. 

A feature of the contest that pleased the hearers greatly 
was the ensemble playing. Although most of the boys had 
never before seen each other they formed an impromptu 
band and played together exceptionally well while the statue 
of Beethoven looked on from across the Mall. All afternoon 
Beethoven listened and never batted an eye—not even at 
Herbert Leonard’s jazz. 


Ferrari Heard at Stephens’ Studios 


Gustave Ferrari, composer and conductor, who for the 
past season has held classes in interpretation of French 
songs and coaching at the Stephens Studios, and who is 
well known for his distinctive style of singing French songs, 
gave a lecture program of songs of old and modern France 
at the studio of Percy Rector Stephens, Wednesday evening, 
June 6. Concerning Mr. Ferrari's work, Walter FE. Tisne. 
the critic, says: 

Students of French literature who have wandered far enough into 
the by-paths of Letters to acquaint themselves with the beauties of old 
French chansons know that this musical folk-lore is as delicate and as 
charming as anything of a lyric or epic character to be found in the 
entire field of French poetry. When it is coupled with music as rhyth 
mic, as spontaneous, as haunting as are these ballads of a romantic age 
and when they are sung by an artist who is at the same time poet and 
musician, the result is not only feast for the ear, but emotion for the 
soul. 

Elinore Schweizer, soprano, will be heard in rehearsal at 
the Stephens Studios on June 13, the last of this season's 
programs. 


Freemantel to Continue Summer Musicales 


Frederic Freemantel has arranged to continue his studio 
musicales during the summer months. These recitals are 
given every two weeks and artist pupils present and demon 
strate Mr. Freemantel’s method. At the next musicale 
Lillian Ginrich, head of the vocal department at the Cen- 
tenary Collegiate Institute at Hackettstown, N. J., will 
appear and demonstrate some “high tones for soprano.” 
Miss Ginrich is a professional singer of attainments and is 
Mr. Freemantel’s chief assistant teacher. 





Althouse Still Filling Dates 

Paul Althouse sang on May 28 in Allentown, Pa., and 
on Decoration Day at Hershey Park, Pa., with Julia Claus 
sen. July 10, the tenor, with Arthur Middleton and Mary 
Mellish, will give a concert at Elizabeth, N. J. Mr. Allt- 
house’s dates will continue through the end of July, after 
which he will take a short rest before opening his season 
the early part of October. 





~ ROME GETTING USED TO STRAUSS 


Richard II, Conducting His Own Works, Closes Augusteo Season 


Rome, May 10.—The outstanding event of the last weeks 
of Rome’s musical season was the appearance of Richard 
Strauss in three concerts at the Augusteo. He was re- 
ceived by the Roman public, which crowded the auditorium 
at each concert like a welcome old acquaintance held in the 
highest esteem. The first and third concerts were devoted 
to his own works exclusively. Strauss’ conducting, how- 
ever, certainly did not add any brilliance to his music, 
since he conducted with an irritating indifference. This 
also was true in his conducting of Beethoven’s eighth sym- 
phony, with which the second program opened. 

One important feature was noticed in these concerts, 
however, and that was the attitude of the public toward the 
music. As recently as four or five years ago, an all Strauss 
program would not have been tolerated without protest, 
at least from the gallery-gods. In those days even one 
Strauss work on a program called forth jeers, whereas 
now they seem to appreciate and understand and even like 
the grandeur and brilliance of his compositions. At the 
end of the last concert he was tendered an ovation the 
sheer sincerity of which must have appealed to him. He 


hurried away from Rome as soon as possible; the rainy 
cold and disagreeable weather seemed to have gotten on his 
nerves. 

An UnKNowN LEONCAVALLO SKETCH. 

A one-act unpublished sketch by Leoncavallo, entitled II 
primo baccio (The First Kiss), was also recently heard. 
The maestro’s widow permitted it to be presented at the 
Kursaal in Molitecatini, where Leoncavallo formerly lived 
Mme. Leoncavallo personally superintended the mise-en- 
scene, besides directing the entire performance. The play 
let was enthusiastically received. i 

Another success was achieved by the promising young 
composer, Renzo Massarani, a protégé of Casella, with a 
marionette pantomime to which he has written charmingly 
fresh and expressive music. The success was immediate 
and the work has already had its twelfth performance. Suc- 
cess seems to be contagious. Not far removed from this 
in the realm of success was another attained by Renato 
Brogi, with his new operetta entitled Bacco in ‘Toscana, 
which had a clamorous triumph at its recent introduction. 

Dotty PATTISON, 
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assiduously for the good of the festival, but conductors 
are born and not made and Dean Lutkin, so well equipped 
for the school-room, seems out of his element at the con- 
ductor’s desk. His cues to the orchestra as well as to the 
choristers are those of a drill-master of a military band. 
The stamping of his foot in forte passages has been com- 
mented upon before. His whole attitude reflects the well- 
satisfied man, the well-pleased musician, and one who re- 
sents criticism and thus does not profit by it. Herman 
Devries has called Frederick Stock many times in the 
Chicago American, “Frederick, the Great.” It would have 
given this reporter pleasure to call the dean, “Peter, the 
Great,” but alas! this is impossible. As there was Napo- 
leon, the Great, who was the first of that dynasty, there was 
also Napoleon, the Little, who was Napoleon the third. The 
New Life would be a dreaded one if it were as lugubrious as 
the reading of the music by Dean Lutkin indicated. 

Giuseppe Danise, a splendid artist, does not enunciate 
English well enough to have undertaken the difficult part 
given the baritone in the cantata. He did his best, to be 
sure, singing with great nobility of tone, but American 
singers or foreigners who know how to sing English should 
he chosen by the management for the rendition of oratorios. 
Ihe soloists, if foreign, should sing in their own tongue and 
other should be engaged for the oratorio. The 
oprano part is not a big one, but Else Harthan Arendt 
made much of her small opportunity. Her tones were 
voluminous and velvety and she made such an impression 
as to predict further appearances under the same roof, 


soloists 


First Artists’ Nicut. 
The second concert was inscribed as the First Artists’ 
Night t enlisted the services of the Chicago Symphony 


Orchestra, under Stock and Arne Oldberg (who as guest 
conductor directed his own dramatic overture), and as solo- 
ists, Louise Homer and Tito Schipa. After a splendid read- 
ing of Dvorak's Carneval overture, Tito Schipa came upon 
the stage amidst thunderous plaudits, the much loved and 
admired tenor of the Chicago Opera, who counts here many 
friends who lost no time in showing their content by bom- 
harding him with plaudits the moment they caught sight of 
him, For his first contribution Schipa sang M'Appari tutt’ 
Amor from Flotow’s Martha, in which he scored a huge 
success. So tremendous was the ovation tendered him at 
the conclusion of the number that the young tenor was 
compelled to give a double encore, making a hit after each, 
and he had to return innumerable times to the stage before 
the audience would allow the concert to go on, and as 
Schipa again sang in the second part of the program, his 
refusal of further contribution was well understandable. 
Arne Oldberg, who often has been spoken of as the legiti- 
mate successor to Dean Lutkin, should the latter ever decide 
to resign from the Northwestern University, proved again 
his efficiency with the baton, and his composition, which had 
been heard previously, met with the full approval of the 
gathering which, with good reason, gave way to an ap- 
probative demonstration. 

Mme. Homer, whose “come-back” last winter in opera at 
the Auditorium was nothing short of triumphant, won her 
Evanston audience as she had the Chicago public, giving 
them of her very best. She sang with great dignity and 
heauty of tone the difficult aria Non piu di fiori from 
Mozart's La Clemenza di Tito, which is seldom heard now- 
adays, and the best reason for its re-appearance was Mme. 
Homer's singing of it. It was flawless. She received a 
most spontaneous reception; tempestuous plaudits bursting 
from every side of the gymnasium made additional contribu- 
tions most imperative and these were received with the same 
genuine mark of approbation as the programmed number. 
After the intermission, Schipa held the attention of the 
public by his singing of Ossian’s song from Massenet's 
Werther. As one of his encores he sang La Donna e mobile, 
from Rigoletto, in a manner that called only for superlatives. 
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He made a real furore and was acclaimed to the echo. 
Schipa is one of the reasons for the success of this year’s 
festival. The orchestra under Stock was heard in that 
delightful symphonic number, Dukas’ L’Apprenti Sorcier, 
of which only the scherzo was played and which once again 
made a happy contribution to the symphony program. Mme. 
Homer sang the two Dalila arias from Samson and Dalila— 
Printemps qui Commence and Mon Coeur S’Ouvre a ta 
Voix—with great tonal opulence and noble and fine phras- 
ing and her splendid delivery made a deep impression on 
her attentive listeners and she, too, created a stampede. 
After the orchestra had played the ballet suite, The Three- 
Cornered Hat, by DeFalla, Mme. Homer and Mr. Schipa 
sang the duet from La Favorita, and the program was 
concluded with a lively reading of Chabrier’s Joyeuse 
Marche, which sent everybody home ‘in a happy frame of 
mind, 
YounG Propie’s MATINEE. 

The third concert, on Saturday afternoon, May 26, known 
as Young People’s Matinee, brought forth Lucy Gates, 
soprano, as soloist; the children’s chorus of fifteen hundred 
voices, the Chicago Symphony Orchestra and conductors 
Stock, Lutkin and McConathy. Elgar’s Pomp and Circum- 
stance opened the festivities. The children’s first contribu- 
tion was the difficult choral, My Heart Ever Faithful, by 
Bach. The children heard this season were not as well 
trained as those of the last few years, even though the same 
conductor had them in charge. Mr. McConathy made a 
strong impression on this reporter when he first became 
acquainted with his work, but yearly that impression has 
been weakened by Mr. McConathy’s indifferent attitude. 
He used to bring out great tone from his forces and the 
children sang as though they understood the meaning of 
the music as well as the words. Today they are a body of 
monotonous singers who make little out of any of the songs, 
and where audiences used to react to their work, giving the 
youngsters rousing receptions, the listeners who witnessed 
their work this year applauded them aenemically, the just 
reward for a mediocre performance. It has been said in 
Evanston and elsewhere that Mr. McConathy has had his 
eye on Dean Lutkin’s position and that his: friends have 
done all they could to land him the succession. Judging 
from the results he obtained from the children, he is not 
the man to wear Dean Lutkin’s shoes. The orchestra under 
Stock played the Bach suite No. 2, B minor, after which 
Miss Gates sang the Hymn to the Sun, from The Golden 
Cockerel, by Rimsky-Korsakoff, and the Bell Song, from 
Delibes’ Lakme. Laboring with difficulty under the effects 
of a bad cold, Miss Gates made a very good impression with 
the public. Her hearers enjoyed her work since they in- 
sisted upon encores, which were as much applauded as the 
printed contributions. 

’Twas the Night Before Christmas, by Lutkin, had on 
this occasion its first performance. Lutkin is very success- 
ful in making the children sing. He woke them up from 
their lethargy and they sang his interesting cantata with 
fine understanding, and the composer and choristers were 
rewarded for their good work by salvos of plaudits. After 
the intermission the orchestra played the prelude and chil- 
dren's dance from Humperdinck’s The King’s Children, 
after which the children sang My Mother Bids Me Bind 
My Hair, by Haydn, as though it were a lullaby so that 
the Brahms Lullaby that followed sounded like a funeral 
march and Grieg’s The Primrose, which concluded the 
group, was also ineffectively rendered. To have taught the 
children to bow acknowledgment rhythmically at the raising 
of McConathy's finger is very good, but it would have been 
better to have spent the time in making them sing better. 
The children’s contributions to the festivities were below 
standard. 

Miss Gates, dressed in a costume of the period, sang 
O Nuit, from Barthe’s La Fiancee d’Abydos and Best of 
Lads from Mozart’s Impresario. In these selections again 
the audience showed marked appreciation, asking for encores 
which also delighted the youngsters. The program was 
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concluded with an indifferent singing of On the Beautiful 
Blue Danube waltz by Strauss by the children. 
Pusiic REHEARSAL, 

On Saturday night, May 26, the program comprised the 
five works selected by the judges from the forty-seven 
submitted by competitors for the prize of $1,000 offered 
by the Chicago-North Shore Festival Association. The 
five compositions selected were played at the rehearsal 
without the identity of the composers being made known 
to the judges or the public, and after the prize winning 
work had been announced, the other four contestants, 
having refused their consent to reveal their indentity, were 
not mentioned, though known to this reporter. Prelude to 
The Faithful, which had drawn beforehand the bad position 
of opening the program, is credited to a young man con- 
nected with a musical paper—not the Musica, CourreEr— 
and who is, so they say, a pupil of Ernest Bloch. Number 
two, Mardi Gras, the work of a young pianist who had 
withdrawn this composition from the Balaban & Katz 
contest, where it had also been chosen to be played out of 
some ninety compositions submitted, was, according to rumor, 
the next best liked after the prize winning composition. 
Mardi Gras is a composition that commands the attention 
of music lovers. It is a lovely opus, atmospheric; the 
composer caught the spirit and wrote music that depicted 
graphically the scene and the flow of melody with which 
he imbued his thoughts, made a strong impression on at 
least one judge, who, it is said, voted constantly for the 
work, while the two others chose Borowski’s. Sentimental 
Promenades, the next played, is the work of a composer 
who lives in Chicago and whose first essay in an open 
contest assures him of a big place among leading American 
composers. His three sketches were much liked, especially 
by the daily press critics, who, no doubt, would have given 
the number the prize had they been seated as judges. Yout!, 
by Felix Borowski, had drawn number four on the program 
and it was returned the winner. This composition, played 
the last night of the festival and conducted on that occasion 
by the composer, will be reviewed with the happenings of 
that night. The final number, 1914, is from the pen of the 
same composer who had entered Mardi Gras. His second 
contribution is not as effective, but still it reflects the serious 
musician, one whose creative powers seem limitless and 
whose muse is always original. The judges were George 
W. Chadwick, of Boston; Henry Hadley, of New York, 
and Gustav Strube, of Baltimore. Mr. Borowski was called 
to the stage to receive, at the hands of Frederick W. 
Chamberlain, president of the North Shore Festival Asso- 
ciation, a check for $1,000. While the judges were engaged 
in selecting the prize winning composition, the A Capella 
Choir of Northwestern University, under the direction of 
Dean Lutkin, sang with fine understanding a short but 
comprehensive program. 

AMERICAN Composers’ NIGHT. 

The fourth concert, known as American Composers’ Night, 
took place on Monday evening, May 28. Chadwick’s Anniver- 
sary Overture, opened the evening most auspiciously. Mr. 
Chadwick's composition has been reviewed before in these 
columns and does not need an analytical review here. Suffice 
it to say that both composition and composer were received 
with marked enthusiasm by the audience, whose apprecia- 
tion was shared by this reporter. Marie Sundelius, who, 
on three days’ notice, replaced Mabel Garrison, who was 
unable to fill her engagement on account of illness, sang the 
aria Messieurs, Gallant and Gay, from Damrosch’s Cyrano de 
Bergerac. The selection was not Miss Sundelius’ but was 
inscribed on the program as Miss Garrison’s first contri- 
bution. Miss Sundelius sang the number as though she 
were most familiar with it and none of its many intricacies 
were manifested by her singing. The number, a fine con- 
tribution to the song literature, made a splendid impression 
as sung by Miss Sundelius. She revealed fine artistry, 
beauty of tone, excellent phrasing and impeccable diction. 
It was a pleasure to hear her in additional numbers. After- 
wards, Parker’s Hora Novissima was sung, under the 
direction of Dean Lutkin, by the festival chorus, A Capella 
choir and Marie Sundelius, Rose Lutiger Gannon, Theo 
Karle and John Barclay, as soloists, assisted by the Chicago 
Symphony Orhcestra, which gave soloists and chorus ex- 
cellent accompaniment. In this work Marie Sundelius 
deepened the fine impression previously made and proved 
one of the most popular singers of the 1923 festival. Rose 
Lutiger Gannon, contralto, who counts in Chicago legions 
of friends, has been regarded for quite a few years as one 
of the leading oratorio contraltos in the land. She sang solos 
with great nobility, accuracy and assurance that made her 
work most enjoyable, and the big reception she received 
at the hands of the public was well deserved. Theo Karle 
added materially to his popularity by truly beautiful singing 
of the tenor role. He is one of the best oratorio singers 
that the management could have chosen, and he, too, won 
a big reception. John Barclay, who last year made a sensa- 
tion here, was in glorious form and duplicated his triumph 
of the former festival. Barclay is a singer and not a 
shouter. Though his organ may be made voluminous, he 
keeps it generally under restraint and produces tones that 
are delightful to the ear. He is a noble artist and qne 
who should often be secured for such festivities. Dean 
Lutkin and his choir were up to their’ own standard. 

Seconp Artists’ NicHt. 

There are things in a lifetime well worth living for, 
and all those who listened to the second artists’ night pro- 
gram, on Tuesday evening, were given by the soloists and 
orchestra a musical treat the like of which does not often 
occur. All those present will keep as a cherished memory 
the fifth concert ey the fifteenth season of the North Shore 
Music Festival, which took place on May Berlioz’ Le 
Carnaval Romain overture, beautifully rendered by Stock 
and the orchestra, started well the evening’s enjoyment. 
Then came one of the best thought-of artists now appear- 
ing before the public, Margaret Matzenauer, an empress 
vocally and physically. Before she utters a tone one is 
impressed by her appearance, and when she pours out 
golden tones of such magnitude as those produced on this 
occasion in the O Don Fatale aria from Verdi's Don Carlos, 
one remains speechless, and an humble reporter bows in 
homage due a great artist. Mme. Matzenauer does not 
resort to cheap tricks to win the affection of the public, 
nor their applaudits. She gives them of her best and this 
is sufficient as manifested by the tempest of handclapping 
that shook the vast gymnasium after Mme. Matzenauer’s 
first contribution. Generous in the matter of granting 
additional numbers, she knows exactly what to sing, and 
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when she has made up her mind that the public has been 
given all it wants she cleverly refuses, and one feels happy 
that she retires still being desired. To Stock should 
be given a column to thank him for the pleasure he 
and his men gave the habitues throughout the festivai 
week. Unable to do this, as space is limited, only a passing 
word regarding his reading of the Franck D minor syn 

phony, the symphonic backbone of the week, would be Be ag 

for though Stock has read this admirable work many times 
at Orchestra Hall, it is doubtful if he has ever made his 
men play it as on this memorable evening. Stock conducted 
as though inspired. Silence reigned supreme all through 
the symphony and the electrified audience at the culmination 
of the symphony shouted its approval and recalled the con- 
ductor time and again to acknowledge the demonstration 
tendered him and his men. The soloists shook hands nightly 
with Stock, thanking him for the remarkable accompaniments 
he gave them, and it seemed after the Franck sym- 
phony as though the spirit of the great French composer 
floated to Stock and murmured in his ear, “Thank you. 
No one could have done better.” After the intermission 
Mme. Matzenauer reappeared, singing the aria Voce di 
Donna from Ponchielli’s opera La Gioconda, after which 
two encores had to be granted. A long review would not 
add to the artist’s renown. ‘Thus, suffice to say that her 
success knew no limitations and was as emphatic as deserved. 

Henry Hadley, a born conductor, and a very fine composer, 
directed his own tone poem, The Ocean, which, having 
been reviewed at length when first heard in New York, 
needs no comment from this reporter save to register the 
big impression it made on its listeners here. American 
composers, as well as conductors, who always grumble about 
Americans not being recognized in their own land, should 
look to Hadley. He is recognized and accepted as a very 
fine conductor and composer, not because he happens to 
be an American, but because of his qualities. He revealed 
all of them to his credit and his coming to Evanston 
gave eclat to this year’s festival Mme. Matzenauer’s con- 
cluding selection was Brunnhilde’s Immolation from Wag- 
ner’s Die Gotterdammerung, which also ended the evening's 
program. 

PorpuLcar YounG Peropie’s Concert. 

On Wednesday afternoon, May 30, an extra concert was 
given for the young people. The program billed by Fred- 
erick Stock was similar to the ones built for the children’s 
concerts given during the season in Chicago, and the young- 
sters showed unmistakably their enjoyment by demanding 
more, 


SixtH Concert. 


Decoration Day was well celebrated in Evanston. Before 
the evening program began with the chorus, orchestra and 
audience standing, Dean Lutkin directed the Star Spangled 
Banner, and later the few remaining members of the G. A. R. 
walked through the hall, one carrying The Star Spangled 
Banner, which he waved from the stage, and the salvos of 
plaudits showed unmistakably that patriotism is not dead 
in these surroundings. The Weber overture to Euryanthe 
began the evening’s entertainment. Following this Beni- 
amino Gigli made his first bow to Evanstonians, though 
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many had heard him either at the Metropolitan in New York 
or at the Auditorium, where he sang a lone recital last fall, 
scoring at the time a success that made imperative his 
appearance at the festival. Gigli is unique. He was the 
right artist for Decoration night. Gigli might be criticised 
for sprinting onto the stage when called to bow; his pan- 
tomimes that caused hilarity might also be objected to. 
All those tricks disappeared. however, when Gigli sang; 
he was then dignified and in accord with the tradition 
expected from the great tenor of the Metropolitan. His 
youth, his personality, his gaiety, his well-pleased air, and 
even his tricks delighted the audience. He made a hit and 
a big one, and no doubt will be secured often to sing at 
the festival. His first contribution was the aria, Salve 
Dimora, from Gounod’s Faust, which by the way, he trans- 
nosed, but sang with great tonal beauty and understanding, 
after which he had to give many encores, each better liked 
than the other. Ravel’s cacophonous and ‘unmelodious waltz 
was sandwiched between Gigli’s first and second appearances, 
where the printed selection was Una furtive lagrima, from 
Donizetti's L’Elisire d’Amore. Here again, after making 
a sensation with the number, Gigli showed his content for 
the big reception by jumping like a child and grasping the 
hand of the bashful Conductor Stock. This little incident 
is mentioned because Gigli will be remembered in Evanston 
not only for the charm of his voice, his great musicianship, 
but some will say “Gigli, I know him; he made me laugn 
and cry.” 

The winning composition in the $1,000 prize composition, 
as already stated, brought forth Borowski, the composer 
of Youth, to the composer’s desk to direct the first perform- 
ance of his prize work. Borowski’s numerous contributions 
to orchestral literature would have made his entry in the 
contest the favorite one had his name been known to the 
musical fraternity. The muse has been kind to him and 
his young and lovely wife was his inspiration for his 
orchestral fantasy, which, in her honor, he called Youth. 
As to form, the work is probably perfect, and this cannot 
be said of some of the other competing numbers. Borowski 
knows how to write for the orchestra. He is not a musical 
mathematician; he is a poet who puts into music beautiful 
sentiments and has the ability to say them briefly and effect- 
ively. Well orchestrated, the new composition, though some- 
what reminiscent of Schumann and Franck especially, is 2 
distinct addition to the regular repertory of the orchestra 
and adds to Borowski's reputation as one of the fine com- 
posers of the day. 

After the intermission, Frederick Stock’s Psalmodic 
Rhapsody, which was heard at the thirteenth festival of the 
Chicago-North Shore Festival Association, was well ren- 


dered under the composer’s baton, with the chorus, orchestra, 


and Gigli as soloist. 
Rene Devries, 





Coffey Pupil Scores in the South 


Rebecca ‘eo Eichbaum, a dramatic soprano pupil of 


Elizabeth P. Coffey, the well known Fort Smith, Ark., vocal 
teacher, has been attracting a great deal of attention by 
her excellent concert work, the praise of 


various critics 





ANNE ROSELLE, 
Who achieved real triumphs recently in Colorado and Utah 
with the Minneapolis Orchestra. She has also won addi 
tional noteworthy success at the music festivals in Law 
rence, Manhattan and Hays, Kan. 


reflecting much credit upon the young singer and also Mrs. 
Coffey. 

The Douglas Daily Dispatch commented upon her appear- 
ance as follows: “Before a large and trying audience R« 
becca Jane Eichbaum, the dramatic soprano, appeared at 
the Columbia Theater and in a few minutes she was the 
singer engrossed in her art and pleasing the audience.’ 
Apropos of the impression she made with her singing, the 
same critic goes further to say: “Real appreciation was 
expressed at the conclusion of the first group of two num 
bers. Miss Ejichbaum’s program was well contrasted! 
throughout and showed careful, conscientious work. Her 
voice had feeling, was clear and resonant and in several 
numbers she thrilled the audience with the beauty of song. 

Following an appearance in Fort Smith, the Southwest 
American called her “the star of the entire production,’ 
and spoke of her displaying “histrionic ability hitherto un 
discovered, playing a difficult part with a dignity and charm 
that made its appeal to every member of her audience 
Her voice, always a delight, was heard to advantage in 
several solos and duets with James Hartshorne, her rich, 
full tones blending beautifully with his splendid voice.” 


Arthur Hackett Has Successful Season 


Arthur Hackett, tenor, wil! appear next season with the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, in a pair of concerts 
given in the Twin Cities. The past season was very success 
ful for this American singer, American-trained. He made 
his second visit to the Pacific Coast within two years, and 
also sang a reéngagement in Lincoln, Neb., besides five 
appearances in Mt. Vernon, Iowa, and Mz ankato and North 
field, Minn, 








PASQUALE AMATO 





Acclaimed With Frenzied Ovations Upon Reappearances 





From La Vedetta d’Italia, Fiume 


(First presentation) 


Falstaff can be interpreted only by an artist who 
is at the same time a great singer and a great actor. 
Pasquale Amato, whom our public remembered with 
admiration and affection, both as actor and_ singer, 
made the character stand out magnificently. No voice 
could be better adapted to the part than his, with its 
robust quality, its extended range and its flexibility. 
It is impossible to imagine the part of Falstaff sung 
in a more varied manner, and he gave to it personal 
touches which differentiated it from the presentations 
of all other artists —April 2 


(Third presentation) 


That incomparable artist, Pasquale Amato, is a 
marvelous Falstaff. What accuracy in his singing, 
his gestures—in everything! He was really designed 
by nature to interpret Verdi's masterpiece. The ap- 
plause was even longer and warmer than at the first 
per formance.—April 25. 


(Fifth presentation) 


It is humanly impossible to describe in detail the 
ovations that attended Pasquale Amato on the fifth 
occasion of the performance of Falstaff last evening, 
which was his “Evening of Honor.” He received a 
long and affectionate welcome as he entered, and at 
the finale of the first act was repeatedly called out. 
But the enthusiasm of the public reached the highest 
point at the end of the first part of the second act. 
From the orchestra seats and the boxes, hundreds of 
small wreaths bound with streamers of the Italian 
colors were thrown at him. The audience, on its feet, 
persisted in the ovation for more than ten minutes. 
The curtain rose no less than seven times, and every 
time frantic cries of “Evviva Amato” mixed with the 
fur.ous clapping of hands. 


It was a tribute not only of friendship for the 
artist but to his art. The one word to describe Amato 
as Falstaff is “perfection.” He is a great singer 
and a great artist and his characterization is worked 
out to the least detail.—April 29. 
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“METROPOLITANITIS” 


By Cesare Sturani 








Nearly all pupils are aiming at the Metropolitan, which 
is very natural beeause they do not know any better. It 

however, not advisable for teachers or managers or others 
interested in young beginners to encourage them in this 
desire. By beginners 1 mean those who have studied four 
or five years, perhaps, and have had no practical experience, 
even though they have a very good voice. Why? Because 
at the Metropolitan they will sing, very likely, small parts 
and nothing that will help them to form a repertory. These 
small parts, however, might help a trifle, but little or not 
sufficient to enable them to undertake later a bigger role. 


Another reason: If a singer sings well in a small role 


assigned him or her, naturally the management reserves the 
right to keep them in 
nice and the 


it. It stands to reason that if the 


oice is singer sings the minor role well, 





CESARE STURANI. 

naturally he or she is desirable in that capacity. Again 
what is the result? A girl stays there, singing small parts 
for five or six years, and finds herself without repertory, 
without experience, and eventually resorting to a few con- 
certs in out-of-town cities through the etiquette of the 
word “Metropolitan.” 

Is this sufficient for a young singer? Then on the other 
hand, suppose one of these young artists has an extraordinary 
voice and wonderful talent—and we have a few examples 
at the Metropolitan—even then, it is not advisable to have 
him or her enter the Metropolitan, or any other large 
theater, without previous experience, for the reason that 
there is no possibility of going through what is called 
“routine.” Routine means that in Italy or Germany the 
is engaged for a short season and, during a 


young singer 1s 
period of say a month, this gifted young artist will be 
singing twelve performances of, for example, Aida or 
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MASTER GLASSES IN SINGING 
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some other opera. After the short season, this particular 
singer has Aida, or whatever the opera may be, in his or 
her repertory, because he or she has had a chance to correct 
tomorrow night the mistakes she or he made tonight. Add- 
ed to this, the’artist will have enjoyed the benefit of eight 
or ten rehearsals with the orchestra, while at the Metro- 
politan such a splurge of rehearsals is prohibitive. While 
at the Metropolitan, this same gifted singer might sing 
Aida tonight and maybe another performance a month later 

in all, possibly, four Aidas during the entire season. 
Result? She or he has not mastered the opera in all its 
musical and histrionic details. 

Go to Europe? Yes! But only for experience. Not for 
study! There is an opportunity in America today, in New 
York especially, to choose the greatest teachers in the 
world, in every branch. And one, as it has been proven 
in many instances, can obtain a complete musical education 
right here in this country. Then, unfortunately, the con- 
scientious teacher will be compelled to advise his pupil to 
go over to the other side so as to get such experience as 
mntioned above. Why not, then, concentrate all efforts and 
have in this country a short season, especially in the smaller 
towns? Give these numerous aspirants of the operatic stage 
a chance! This is not a new plea. It has been made many 
times before. Millions and millions are spent for the 
benefit of so many different classes. Why not turn an eye 
on these ambitious youths? Those who are so terribly 
handicapped here. 

Could we not give opera in English in this country? Or 
in Italian, German or French? Are there not facilities 
enough here in America to perfect the diction in whatever 
the language might be? In Europe they have municipilities 
that give donations to the theaters in order that the im- 
presarios may undertake short seasons and give the public 
a chance to hear good music. Couldn't that be made possible 
here? I do not see why not! 
a plan to give Civic Opera in New York. Let me applaud 
this idea and wish it the best of success. It should be 
followed by all big cities. Isn't music becoming more of a 
necessity than an extravagance? 1 sincerely believe so. 


Olga Fischer’s Pupils in Annual Recital 

On May 25 a musicale was given by the pupils of Olga 
Fisher, assisted by Salvatore Di Falco, tenor, and Santi 
Fiasconaro, baritone, at the Masonic Temple, Elmhurst, 
L. I. There was a full house in attendance and the children 
did exceedingly well. The program consisted of numbers 
for two pianos and those appearing included: Walter Fahey, 
Thomas Tillston, Margaret Walsh, Ethel Sankowsk, George 
Lorch, May Blaney, Antonette Mueller, Alice McNamara, 
Agnes Sadlo, Blanche Nafis, Muriel Robson, Margaret 
Walsh, Bera Keller, Marion O'Hare, James O'Neill, Anna 
Serle, Grace Anderson, Ebba Rehnstrom, Bobbie Lake, 
Margaret Williamson, Emma Clerico, Vivian  Bellinson, 
Marie Kulp, Eileen Flanagan, Dorothy Fee, Elsa Fisher, 
Hildegard Fuchel, Frances Giaonnone, Alice Banick, Made- 
line Fee, Anna Nugent, Eleanor Mead, Marie Eckert, Anna 
Knut, Kate Lake, Sadie Turrisi, J. Horvath and Cecilia 
Wekerle. 

Elsa Fisher, daughter of this Perfield exponent, danced 
a Russian Dance and also the Blue Danube, both of which 
were twice encored. In the latter, the hoop skirt—Jenny 
Lind gown—added greatly to the portraiture of the dance. 
The audience manifested much enthusiasm. 

Clair Eugenia Smith Entertains 

Following Clair Eugenia Smith’s appearance on May 17 
as Amneris in Aida with the Philadelphia Operatic Society, 
Wassili Leps, conductor, she was hostess at a supper party 
and dance held at the Ritz-Carlton. Among the guests were 
Mr. and Mrs. Wassili Leps and daughter, Mr. and Mrs. 
C. S. Kirkland, of Boston; E. Myrtle Dunn, Mrs. Matthew 
Ryan, Mae Keenan, William Van Rensselaer Smith and 
I, T. Flatto, of New York; Vivienne Segal, George Rother- 
mel, Karl T. F. Schroeder, Nelson Eddy, Mr. and Mrs. 
James Francis Cooke, Sherman Cooke, Kathryn Meisle 
Franklin, Erl Beatty, Dorothy Soeffing, Esther Dorothy 
Turner, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Johnstone, H. T. Craven, 
Mrs. P. J. McManus, Helen McManus, Mr. and Mrs, E. T. 
Butterworth, Ann McManus, Dr. and Mrs. Lawrence Kelly, 
Helen Salmons, H. L. Dieck, William J. Parker and Dr. 
and Mrs. Frank G. Ritter. 


Carlo Sabatini Again on Tour 


Announcement has already been made that Carlo Sabatini 
would again be on the concert stage in America during the 
season of 1923-24, beginning with an Aeolian Hall recital 
in October. This will be his second American tour, his first 
having been successfully completed during 1921-22. Mr. 
Sabatini, in spite of his Italian sounding name, is not Italian 
but Viennese. His father was a member of the editorial 


I understand that there is, 





When 


ETHEL JoNES 


Sings: 


—— A distinct and memorable success.—N. Y. Morning Telegraph. 
—— A large and discriminating audience enjoyed her singing —N. Y. Herald. 
——A distinct asset; a positive promoter of good cheer.—Chicago Journal. 











The afternoon became one of joy —Chicago Tribune. 
Every quality to advance her name far.—Chicago American. 
Has the right idea.—N. Y. Evening World. 
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CHARLES HACKETT 
American tenor, who is winning new laurels abroad, is an- 
other artist who is singing Mana Zucca’s I Shall Know. 
(Photo © Fernand de Gueldre) 





staff of the Neues Wiener Tagblatt. A few of Mr. Saba- 


tini’s press notices follow: 

That he fulfilled all expectations was evident in the applause of the 
auditors. In his playing, Carlo Sabatini exhibited a technic which 
ranks him high among the artists of the violin. His smoothness of tone 
was well night faultless, and we must say he has the much sought 
after soul in music.—Daily Tribune, South Haven, Mich. 


Carlo Sabatini made a wonderful impression upon his auditors and 
he left them with the realization that they had heard one of the world’s 
greatest vivlinists.—Northern Review, Ada, Ohio. 


_ Carlo Sabatini is an artist in his work and his violin solos were 
indeed pleasing. It was an unusual opportunity for the students to 
hear such a violinist.—-Bowling Green Bee Gee News. 


Sabatini is an artist of the classical school. There is no doubt but 
that Sabatini is easily the greatest and best violinist that has ever been 
heard in Monmouth.—-Monmouth Daily Atlas. 


Scoring a triumph in the andante movement of the Mendelssohn 
concerto, Carlo Sabatini demonstrated a mature genius, almost a per 
fection, in his playing of the violin in Beecher Chapel. The final 
recital of the artist's course was by far the best of the series. A 
great ovation of applause indicated their high approval of Sabatini’s 
achievement. Ganbuee Republican Register. 


Carlo Sabatini, playing before the largest audience assembled for 
any of the concerts in Beecher Chapel, showed himself a master of 
technic and seemed perfectly at home on the concert platform. He 
won his hearers to storms of applause before the program was 
finished.—-Galesburg Evening Mail. 


_ The broad, sympathetic tone of the violin in the hands of Carlo 
Sabatini won for him the appreciation of his audience. His left hand 
technic was particularly good in all his playing. The long and in- 
tricate Bruch concerto was excellently done. Elegie, his own compo- 
sition, was played with much feeling and showed the sensitive artistry 
of the violinist.—Topeka Daily Capitol, 





Carlo Sabatini, noted Italian-Viennese violinist, with Eleanor Sei- 
ferd at the piano, entertained music-lovers of the city at his appear- 
ance at the Normal Monday night. Sabatini, who is noted for his 
wonderful technic, lived up to his wonderful reputation and left no 
doubt in the minds of the audience that he is indeed a second Kubelik. 
~—~-Aberdeen Journal, Aberdeen, Md. 


Silver Jubilee Week Concert at Wurlitzer’s 


A Silver Jubilee Week concert was given at the Wurlitzer 
auditorium on Thursday afternoon, May 31, the artists being 
Hanna Brocks, lyric coloratura soprano; Frederick Kinsley, 
organist; Charles C. Parkyn, cellist and speaker, and Bea- 
trice Raphael, accompanist. The first number on the pro- 
gram was the overture to Die Meistersinger, played as an 
organ solo by Mr. Kinsley, Mr. Parkyn prefacing it with 
analytical remarks. Hanna Brocks was heard in two groups 
of songs, the first group consisting of an ariette from 
Mireille (Gounod) and Mimi’s aria from La Bohéme (Puc- 
cini). In the first number particularly Miss Brocks re- 
vealed a remarkable flexibility of voice and technical skill. 
Her voice is very clear and high with ringing top notes. 
Songs by Charles Huerter, Thurlow Lieurance and Mana 
Zucca made up her second group. She was enthusiastically 
received and had to respond with several encores. Mr. 
Parkyn, after explaining Walter’s Prize Song from Die 
Meistersinger, played the same on the cello, with Mr. 
Kinsley accompanying at the piano. 


Schola Cantorum Reelects Schindler 


Announcement is made by the Schola Cantorum that Kurt 
Schindler’s contract as musical director of the organization 
has been renewed for a period of three years, and that at 
the annual meeting held recently Mrs. Reginald Fincke, 
who has been actively associated with the society practically 
since its inception, was elected president of the organization. 
The names of Mrs. Arthur Woods, Felix M. Warburg and 
Harrison Williams have been added to the list of the Board 
of Directors. 


De Pachmann’s Tour Opens in Toronto 
The first recital by Vladimir De Pachmann will take 
place on Monday, October 31, in Toronto, Canada. 
Suckling, of that city, is the manager of this debut. 


i. =. 
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GRADUATING 


© Underwood & Underwood. 


CLASS 


OF THE GUILMANT ORGAN SCHOOL. 


GUILMANT ORGAN SCHOOL COMPLETES TWENTY-FOURTH YEAR 


Gold Medal Presented by Dr. Carl to Carolyn M. Cramp 


In honor of the Silver Jubilee anniversary of Greater 
New York, the Guilmant Organ School, under the direc- 
tion of Dr. William C. Carl, arranged this season's com- 
mencement exercises to coincide with the city’s Jubilee fes- 
tivities. The commencement exercises were carried out with 
much glamour before a large audience at the First Presby- 
terian Church on the evening of May 28, and never did the 
school make a better showing, which is saying much, for 
the annual exercises of this excellent seat of learning serve 
always to demonstrate the marked efficiency of Dr. Carl 
and his staff. 

There were seven graduates and one post-graduate, all 
of whom were heard in difficult numbers from the great 
organ composers, whose compositions are well calculated 
to expose any weakness in the student’s technical equip- 
ment, which, in this case, as invariable with the Guilmant 
School pupils, was notable by its absence. The entire 
program was an exhibition of proficiency, often reaching 
real virtuosity, and was executed with a smoothnes; and 
precision leaving nothing to be desired. No better proof 
of that fact could perhaps be found than that this critic, 
at the end of a long and arduous winter of concerts, sat 
back in his pew and enjoyed every minute of the evening, 
absorbing the beauties of the music, rendered with fine ex 
pression, phrasing, musicianship, taste, and, most of all, 
rhythmic precision, too often lacking in the organ recitals, 
even of the masters. 

The program was as follows: Processional—Marche de 
la Symphonie Ariane (Alexandre Guilmant), George Wil- 
liam Volkel; Toccata and Fugue in D minor (Bach), Lil- 
lian M. Grange; Andante Cantabile, fourth symphony 
(Widor), Vivian Calista Fell; Piece Heroique (César 
Franck), Margaret MacLaren; Fantasietta avec Variations 
(Dubois), John Blockhaus; Finale from D minor Symphony 
(Alexandre Guilmant), Doris C. Eber; Introduction and 
Allegro from first symphony (Alexandre Guilmant), Fran- 
cis X. M. Attanasio; Theme, Variation and Finale in A 
flat (Louis Thiele), Carolyn M. Cramp; Rhapsodie Cata- 
lane (Joseph Bonnet) with pedal cadenza, Ralph Arthur 
Harris. Charles Hart, tenor, sang an aria from Massenet’s 
Cid with great beauty of tone and fine emotion. The whole 
constituted a most excellent and interesting program, well 
selected and beautifully rendered. 

At the end of the program, Dr. Carl was introduced and 
made several announcements: first of all that the Hon. 
Philip Berolzheimer, City Chamberlain, sent his regrets, 
being unable to attend this recital owing to duties connected 
with the Jubilee; then, that Dr. Humphrey J. Stewart, of 
San Diego, recipient of a gold medal presented by the 
school two years ago, wired his heartiest congratulations 
and best wishes. 

Dr. Eugene A. Noble, director of the Juilliard Founda- 
tion, then took the floor for the presentation of the Wil- 
liam C. Carl gold medal, the fund for which was _pre- 
sented to the Guilmant Organ School by the Hon. Philip 
Berolzheimer, honorary president of the Alumni Association. 
The winner this year was Carolyn M. Cramp, of the 1923 
graduating class. Honorable mentions were won by Lil- 
lian M. Grange, Doris C. Eber and Francis X. M. Attanasio. 

In his short presentation address, Dr. Noble told a story 
that is so much to the point that it is worth repeating. He 
said that some years ago, when he was at the head of a 
college, he engaged an organist who had just graduated 
from an organ school. When the organist arrived he was 
called upon to play at sight before the assembled student 
body the college song. To his amazement, says Dr. Noble, 
the newly engaged organist said he was unable to read 
the music at sight. He was excused and the song was‘ ac- 
companied by two students at the piano. Afterwards Dr. 
Noble told the organist he was evidently unsuited to the 
position and asked him how he had graduated from the organ 
school. He said his graduation examination consisted only 
of playing a certain number of difficult organ numbers. 

Dr. Noble then went on to say that, in this emergency, 





he called on the Guilmant Organ School and was recom- 
mended a man whose splendid work was the best recom- 
mendation for the thoroughness of this school’s teaching. 
It may be added, though Dr. Noble did not mention this in 
his address, that even first-year students of Dr. Carl’s school 
are required to play hymn tunes at sight, and required also 
to harmonize at sight, at the organ, a melody and a bass. 
In other words, Dr. Carl realizes that most churches need 
a practical player of hymns and other music used in con- 
gregational singing, as well as an organ virtuoso, for 
which reason he develops both equally and makes real musi- 
cians of his pupils as well as skilled technicians. 

The diplomas were presented to the graduating class by 
the Rev. Dr. George Alexander, pastor of the First Presby- 
terian Church. Afterwards Dr. Carl told the writer that 
he had forgotten to announce that the Berolzheimer Scholar- 
ships would be continued, but wanted the fact made public, 
which it is a pleasure to do. 

In closing, it may be of interest to mention that the list 
of Alumni of the Guilmant Organ School, printed on the 
back of the program, shows that there have been 146 gradu- 
ates, seventy-nine girls and sixty-seven men, not including 
those of this year—a great record for twenty-four years. 


Lovette Pupils in Fine Concert 


Washington, D. C., May 28.—Commenting in the Wash- 
ington Evening Star on the recent appearance of several 
Lovette students, Helen Fetter, the music critic, says: “A 
remarkable recital among those presented in Washington 
music circles during the season was that given last Thurs- 
day night before a large crowd at the Washington Club 
auditorium, when T. S. Lovette, pianist, and Eva Whit 
ford Lovette, vocalist, presented Mary Ruth Matthews, 
Edythe Crowder, Gladys Hillyer, Lorena Stockton Gawler 
and Zelma E. Brown in the final program to be offered under 
their auspices this year. Miss Matthews, Miss Hillyer and 
Miss Brown are all pianists of unusual ability and dis- 
played thorough understanding of the technic of the piano. 
Miss Matthews played the difficult Grieg sonata in E minor, 
first and fourth movements, in a manner that brought out 
vividly all the subleties of the rugged Norwegian music. 
Her playing of the Liszt rhapsodie No. 15 was equally 
interesting in its technical brilliancy and employment of 
contrast. Miss Hillyer played the Saint-Saéns Etude en 
Forme de Valse with dexterity and evident knowledge of 
tonal values. She also gave Beethoven’s Sonata Pastorale 
movement an interesting interpretation and played a group 
of Chopin’s preludes with fine contrast. Miss Brown ap- 
peared to fine advantage in her rendition of Symphonic 
Etudes by Schumann and the Tarantelle by Moszkowski. 
Both Miss Matthews and Miss Brown proved sympathetic 
accompanists as well as fine solo artists. 

“Miss Crowder has a voice with large soprano range. 
Her notes are very clear cut. She sang without any rough- 


(DR. CARL 


THE CENTER.) 


IS IN 


ness in her tones. Her aria from Hérodiade showed fine 
technical appreciation and Durante’s dainty Danza, Danza 
Fanciulla was delightful. Kramer's Last Hour was given 
with much feeling, and Scott's The Wind's in the South 
was perhaps the most popular of her numbers. Mrs. Gaw 
ler, who suffered from a slight cold, was a little husky in 
her aria, the waltz song from Romeo and Juliet, but het 
group of three songs, Wind and Lyre (Rogers), The Mes 
sage of the Rose (Lovette) and Robin, Robin, Sing Me a 
Song (Spross), was most enjoyable and showed a warmth 
of tone as well as a fine range.” } 


Mr. and Mrs. Huss Booked for White House 


Mr. and Mrs, Henry Holden Huss have been engaged 
to give a piano and song recital at the White House for 
President and Mrs. Harding next The President 
desires a predominantly American program, Mr. and Mrs 
Huss’ first recital at the White House was in 1904, this 
also marking their first joint recital. Mrs. Huss was then 
Hildegard Hoffmann, and both she and Mr. Huss received 
a signed photo of President and Mrs. Roosevelt which they 
naturally prize among their most cherished mementoes 

Mr. and Mrs. Huss will as usual hold their summer class 
for advanced piano and vocal students at their lovely studi: 
on the mountainside at Diamond Point, Lake George, N 


season 


beginning July 16 and continuing for five weeks They 
will give special concerts in the studio this summer 
Enoch & Son Moves Up Town 
Soon after A. V. Broadhurst arrived in the United 
States he made arrangements for new offices uptown. The 
company therefore moved from the old address at 56 East 


Thirty-fourth street, to the new offices at 9 East Forty-fifth 
street, just a few doors from Fifth avenue and Forty-fifth 
street. 

The New York office of Enoch & Son, the English and 
French publishing house, has long since outgrown its for 
mer quarters, and it was particularly urgent at this time 
that larger premises be taken in view of the fact that this 
well known concern has taken over the Peter's Edition. Ever 
though the new catalogue which Mr. Broadhurst has pre 
pared with great care is not yet from the printers, the orders 
are coming from all parts of the country for this standard 
edition. 


Metropolitan Artists for Delaware, Ohio 
The Metropolitan Musical Bureau closed a course at the 
Ohio Wesleyan University at Delaware, Ohio, for next 
season as follows: Carolina Lazzari, contralto; Francis Mac 
millen, violinist; Louis Graveure, baritone, and Harold 
Bauer, pianist. 
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Two Cup Presinents SinG at PerciavaALie RECITAL. | 

The junior pupils of Salvatore Perciavalle were heard in 
a piano recital at his studio, May 26, Those participating 
in the program were Abraham Yudin, Bertha Karmason, 
Harold Lavine, Lillian Schuster, Blanche Weiss, Arthur 
Katz, Rachel Maron, Mary Klonsky, Beatrice Kramer and 
Yetta Sheinman. All showed splendid training and Lillian 
Schuster and Beatrice Kramer were awarded gold pins for 
excellence, The latter made her debut at the annual break- 
fast of the Verdi Club, was acclaimed, and also asked to 
appear at the Oriole Breakfast of the Southland Singers. 

Included among the guests of honor were the presidents 
of two prominent music clubs; Emma A, Dambmann of the 
Southland Singers and Florence Foster Jenkins of the Verdi 
Club, both of whom were later asked to sing. Mme. Damb- 
mann, sang Mighty Lak’ a Rose, Wohin (Schubert) and 
Swanee River, with cello obligato by Emil Borsody. Her 
voice is of mellow quality, full and resonant, and she sings 
with feeling. Mrs. Jenkins sang a group of English songs, 
including My Desire (Grosvenor), Four Leaf Clover 
(Brownell) and Drink to Me Only with Thine Eyes, and 
her personality and sympathetic voice were hugely enjoyed, 
receiving big applause. Mrs. Jenkins, who was one of 
the judges, presented the prizes to the youthful pianists; her 
associates were Giuseppe Bonfiglio (Metropolitan Opera 
Company), St. Clair Bayfield (School of the Theater), and 
A. Dell’ Orefice, also of the Metropolitan Opera Company. 

Cart M. Roeper Pupits Pay. 

Thirteen piano pupils of Carl M. Roeder were associated 
in a program played for invited guests at the MacDowell 
Gallery, May 26, Those deserving special credit for their 
performance of difficult modern works, displaying highiy 
developed technic and real musical finish, were the follow- 
ing six: Ethel Roos, Mary Florence Barden, Harriet Mer- 
ber, Adelaide Shields, Hannah Klein and Therese Ober- 
meier, Others concerned in the program who likewise de- 
serve credit for working hard and intelligently were Helen 
Monteverdi, Grace Howe, Irene Ruland, Gladys Edith 
Blewitt, Esther Wasserman, Alice Desjardins and Louise 
Elder. There are not many teachers, even in Greater New 
York, who can produce pupils in a program of such pro- 
fessional finish and completeness encompassing works by 
such composers as D'Albert, Chopin, Grieg, Liadow, Brahms 
and MacDowell. 

Maveton W. E:cert Piano Purits Hearp, 

At the Parish House of the Church of the Intercession, 
Broadway and 155th Street, May 26, a dozen pianists study- 
ing with Madelon W. Eilert were heard in a very well 
executed program, All the pianists mentioned played from 
memory, and at the start wee Virginia Johnston united in a 
duet with her teacher, showing what she had so well learned 
in two months. Harold Jason played pieces by Low and 
Tapper very well, and Mary Sanders has real talent. Good 
tone and varied touch, with accurate performance, was that 
of Bruce Leavitt, while Norma Leavitt played pieces by 
Beethoven and Andre with fluency and excellent style. 
Gwendolyn Welch has nice touch and good taste, and a 
very pronounced talent is that of Pauline Bennett, who 
played To a Wild Rose (MacDowell) and Barcarolle (Of- 
fenbach). There was real singing tone in Grace Welch’s 
performance of the famous melody in F (Rubinstein), and 
William Sanders’ good and firm touch, with marked rhythm, 
showed his musical accomplishment. Anna Blood played 
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BEDUSCHI 


Vocal Teacher 


Endorsed by Nordica 





My dear Mr. Beduschi: 

A few nights ago I sang for Madame 
Nordica, and the marked improvement in 
my singing, which she commented on, gives 
me cause for much encouragement. Using 
her own language’ from a letter dated April 
20th will show how pleased she is with my 
progress. 

“Let me tell you once more how 
pleased I am at your great improvement 
and don't stop.” Mr. Beduschi, I must 
credit this improvement to your instruction, 





Madame 
Nordica sends her compliments to Signor 


and accept my sincere thanks, 


Beduschi, 
Faithfully your pupil, 


Franz Proschowsky. 





BEDUSCHI STUDIOS: 


Suite 70, Auditorium Building 
Chicago, Ill. 
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pieces by Thomé and Leybach with large tone and nice style, 
and as before noted, a very unusual accomplishment was 
that all the young people played everything from memory. 
At the close, Mrs. Eilert (who only the day before had won 
honors in a New Jersey tennis tournament) charmed every 
one with her graceful and fine musical playing of the 
impromptu by Reinhold. There were flowers for the 
pianists and applause for everybody. 

oo Van ver Veer Won HA tirax. 

Echoes of her recent professional visit to Halifax, N. S., 
reach friends of Nevada Van der Veer in the shape of ex- 
tremely flattering newspaper notices, in which such phrases 
as “beauty of voice,” “dramatic delivery,” “rich and reson- 
ant,” “supreme loveliness of tone,” “perfect voice control,” 
“matchless art,” “lovely singing,” etc., are found. None ot 
this is new to those who know the lovely voice and beauti- 
ful art of this sincere and successful singer; to hear her 
is a lesson in how and what to sing. 

Busy Epwin Grasse. 

Edwin Grasse gave two recitals, playing organ and violin, 
and appearing also as composer in Dayton, O., May 25. This 
was in the spacious home of Mrs. H. E. Talbott, which con- 
tains a two-manual organ of thirty-two stops. Such works 
as Bach’s Chorale, In Dir Ist Freude, Couperin’s Soeur 
Monique, Brahms’ Choral Prelude and Schumann’s Sketch 
in D flat were his organ numbers in the first concert. His 
violin pieces included works by Pugnani, a melody by Turn- 
bull, and Pastoral in E flat by Grasse, all these being in 
manuscript. The second program contained works by 
Bach, Haendel, Mozart, Franck’s Piece Heroique for or- 
van, and pieces by Corelli, Zeller, Grasse, and the concert 
giver’s own transcription of the Tannhauser overture. 


FRATERNAL ASSOCIATION OF MusICIANS’ CONCERT. 


At the eighth concert of the Fraternal Association of 
Musicians, Ethical Culture Hall, May 22, a large audience 
had the privilege of hearing well known artists in a pro- 
gram ranging from the old masters to the moderns. 

Yvonne Dienne (as one would expect from her nationa!- 
ity) delineated in her unusual interpretation of the Chopin 
ballade in G minor much of the French grace and mood that 
influenced the great Pole. A versatile artist, she also pre- 
sented with widely different idiom Lotus Land (Cyril Scott), 
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Spanish Dance (Granados), The Cuckoo (Daquin) and 
Scherzo-Valse (Chabrier). 

Charles Mauborgne, baritone, revealed a voice of fine 
timbre, singing with finished style and diction selections from 
Faust and Pagliacci, Duna (McGill), Because (d’Hardelot), 
The Star (Rogers), and the beautiful song, If Dreams 
Were True, by Norman Montforte, who provided artistic 
accompaniments. 

Giuseppe Adami, violinist, played the Tartini sonata in 
F major, his arrangement of a Spanish love song, a Godard 
number, Rondino (Beethoven-Kreisler), and two numbers 
by Cecil Burleigh. In the absence of Ferdinand Greenwald, 
pianist, Mr. Adami played with fine effect two unaccom- 
panied numbers. Irvin F.*Randolph, a leading member of 
the association, gave his impromptu services at the piano, 
with smooth and skillful accompanying. 

This concert marked the close of a successful season, 
musically and financially, under the leadership of President 
George E. Shea. 

Mrs. E. Bronx Southwick is secretary of publicity. 

RANKIN RECEPTION-MUSICALE. 

Adele Rankin, New York soprano, gave another of her 
popular receptions Tuesday evening, May 22, at her Metro- 
politan Opera House studio, to further the cause of the 
American composer. Claude Warford, whose delightful 
music is well known, contributed a group charmingly sung 
by Florence Otis, and a stirring number, Life’s Ecstasy, sung 
by Joseph Kyser. Miss Otis also represented Ralph Cox 
in his new song, On the Road to Spring. Gustave Becker 
played several of his own compositions, among them a 
dainty minuet, which was danced by the Becker Twins (his 
own little tots) in costume. Elinor Owens _ represented 
Robert Huntington Terry in The Answer, delightfully sung. 
Marie De Kyser sang a group of songs in her usual lovely 
manner, and Ethel Dobson, who had a recent appearance at 
Carnegie Hall, did the Traviata aria brilliantly. Among 
those present were Mr. and Mrs. Gustave Becker, Marston 
Bragdon, Jane Cathcart, Marie De Kyser Cummings and 
Mr. Cummings, Ethel Dobson, Ethel Grow, Olive Glynn, 
Mrs. Gunther, Ovedia Holther, Mildred Holland, Mr. Gor- 
man, Bryce Fogle, Joseph Kyser, Elinor Owens, Ida Geer 
Weller, Florence Otis and Mr. Otis, Claude Warford, 
Harold Waters, Rev. L. Rhodes, Florence Schiller, M. S. 
Swaab, W. E. Blackledge and others. 

Tuurssys RETURN FROM FLorina. 

Emma Thursby and her sister, Ina, after passing six 
delightful weeks in Florida at their brother's place on the 
Indian River, where they have had a perfect rest, sailed for 
home from Jacksonville, May 31. Miss Thursby will resume 
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her work at the studio, as she still has students waiting for 
her before she goes away for the summer. Augusta Dear- 
born, a pupil whom she took to Florida with her, has been 
doing good work and has improved greatly; she has a high, 
clear soprano voice, with that soul quality which distin- 
guishes Miss Thursby’s pupils, and so appeals to their hear- 
ers. She, too, has made a delightful impression and re- 
ceived many compliments, singing at churches along the 
Indian River. She will go to her home in Birmingham, Ala., 
and return to New York next fall to resume her work. 
CATHLEEN Baxter PLAys IN BrooKLyN, 


Cathleen Baxter, a talented pupil of Agnes Claire Bren- 
nan, was the piano soloist at a reception and tea that marked 
the closing exercises of the social activities of St. Mary’s 
Hospital, in Brooklyn, on May 1. She played numbers by 
MacDowell and Moszkowski. Her brilliant rendering of 
the E major waltz by Moszkowski so delighted the audience 
that she was recalled a number of times. 


Napworney WINs RipGEwoop. 


Devora Nadworney, the contralto (prize winner in the 
Tri-City National Contest of 1922), recently visited Ridge- 
wood, N, J., to sing in Lehmann’s In a Persian Garden, 
and with what success may be seen by a glance at the fol- 
lowing press comments: 

_ Miss Nadworney, a young Russian, made a most favorable impres- 
sion with her rich contralto tones and her engaging personality. She 
caused her hearers to feel the pensiveness and solemnity of Omar's 
philosophisings as portrayed in music. (In a Persian Garden, by 
Lehman), — : 

Her tacial expression contributed not a little to the effectiveness of 
her singing. She received most hearty and long-continued applause. 
Ridgewood Herald, April 26, 1923. 


_ Miss Nadworney possesses a clear, powerful voice, which was par- 
ticularly charming in the passage, The worldly hope men set their 
hearts upon. Her deep orange gown lent an exquisite and vivid set- 
ting to her southern type of beauty. . . , iss Nadworney’s 
a ane Eyes was especially pleasing.—Ridgewood News, April 
Gustave L. Becker Hears From Couk. 

Gustave L. Becker set Coué’s Day by Day formula to 
music, repeated twenty times, and the celebrated Coué 
wrote him as follows: 

si Nancy, France, April 30, 1923. 
Dear Sir: 

I thank you very much for having composed and sent me the Day 
by Day, which I received a few days ago, 

t is a very great satisfaction for me to see that you American 
people have understood my ideas, and I hope that every one of you 
will learn to profit by them all his life long. 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) E. Coué. 

_ The song is being sung and played in increasingly wide 
circles, and will soon be broadcasted. June 8, Mr. Becker 
will play a group of his own compositions for broadcasting 
from the WEAF station, and June 1 Estelle Pulitch, one of 
his artist-students, gave a piano recital at Carnegie Hall, 
studio 110. 

E.izAseTH Ketso Patrerson Pupits SING. 


A hearing of pupils showing the quality of the work done 
under Elizabeth Kelso Patterson was that of May 26, when 
the following took part in a representative program: Agnes 
Grogan, Lillian Owens, Marie Louise Behrman, Ethel Beam, 
Florence Holland, Estelle Leask and Gwyneth Hughes, with 
Harry Horsfal at the piano. Such representative compos- 
ers’ names as Bizet, Homer, Delibes, Whelpley, Luckstone, 
Puccini, Rimsky-Korsakoff, Karg-Elert, Fourdrain, Koech- 
lin and Gluck were on the program, 

Buinp Pupits SinG AND PLay. 

June 7 a pupils’ recital will be given at the Institute for 
the Education of the Blind, Ninth avenue and Thirty-fourth 
street, when those interested are invited to hear a program 
of piano, organ and vocal solos, piano duet and choruses, 
all performed by the pupils. 

N. A. O. AFFatrs, 

Meetings of the Delaware and New Jersey Councils of 
the N. A. O. have taken place within the past month, which 
show growing interest. Five organists shared a recital in 
the Greenhill Presbyterian Church, May 10, followed by 
an informal reception, with attendance of 150. It was an- 
nounced that T. Leslie Carpenter was the winner of the 
Wilmington Sorig Contest prize, and a meeting was sched- 
uled for May 24. The New Jersey Council heard an organ 
recital, assisted by the choir, by George L. Tilton, at Pros- 
pect Street Presbyterian Church, Trenton. The next affair 
will occur at Trinity Church, Princeton, June 9, when 
Charles Ford Wilson, organist and choirmaster, and presi- 
dent of the council, will give a program. Mrs. Kendrick C. 
Hill (Trenton) is the newly elected secretary of this 
council. 

Cantor Moses GANN’'s VoIceE AND CHoirR, 

Moses Gann is cantor of the Ohob Sholom Synagogue in 
Newark, N. J., and is greatly beloved because of the nobility 
of his voice and presence. There is unusual range and ex- 
pressiveness in his voice, and he sets an example of ease in 
singing and dignity in all he does. Naturally this influences 
his quartet choir also, the singers being such first class 
artists as Mrs. and Mrs. Lohre (soprano and tenor respec- 
tively), Helen Levinson, contralto, and Frederic Baer, bass. 
With organist Breck the music at this temple stands among 
the highest in the metropolitan district. 

Marie M. ARMSTRONG PIANO Pupits Pray. 

At Wadsworth Avenue Baptist Church, May 29, some 
thirty or more piano pupils of Marie M. Armstrong were 
heard in a recital which covered various degrees of progress 
and attainment. It was interesting to note the apparent 
nationality of these young people, the program containing 
such names as suggest America, England, Ireland, Russia, 
and Germany. Nine pupils were awarded certificates, 
namely, Sylvia A. Ashkenas, Marjorie A. Bahouth, Marjorie 
E. Corkish, Bettye Jeane Crocker, M. Elizabeth Snyder, 
Margaret M. Van Tuyl, George H. Van Tuyl, Jr., Elsa Wolf 
and Dorothy De Vore Greason. 

Letz Pupirs’ REcITAL. 

Isadore Strassler, an advanced pupil of Hans Letz, was 
heard in his own recital at Carnegie Chamber Music Hall, 
May 26, playing a program of which the chief numbers were 
Zapateado (Sarasate), the andante, concerto (Tschaikow- 
sky), and the violin part in the Brahms sonata in A, and 
his Horn Trio (this brass instrument played by Mr. 
Hoenicke). He plays with excellent style and tone, and 
was well supported by his wife, who played also several 
piano solos. More and more one hears of the activities of 
Letz pupils, for this well known violinist and leader of the 
string quartet of that name has many budding artists among 
his pupils, 
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BUFFALO PUBLIC SUPPORTS 
UNIQUE ORCHESTRAL PLAN 


Many Visitors Augment a Lively Season of Local Activity 

Buffalo, N. Y., May 19.—The musical season was brought 
to a fine climax, May 7 and 9, by a visit of the Wagnerian 
Opera Festival Singers to the Majestic Theater, under the 
general direction and management of Melvin H. Daibert. 
Die Meistersinger, Tannhauser, Hansel and Gretel and 
Lohengrin, as the closing performance, were admirably 
given. Excellent conductors (Moericke, Knoch and 
Schwartz) good orchestra and chorus, adequate staging, 
much admirable singing and acting were characteristics of 
the productions. 

GasriLowitscuH So.oist At Last or Detrorr Series. 

The last of the Detroit Symphony Orchestra series, with 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch in dual capacity of conductor and 
piano soloist, was best of all. The Tschaikowsky Pathetique 
symphony held the audience in its emotional grip and the 
bewitching Midsummer Night's Dream music of Mendels- 
sohn was given a delightful reading that called forth demon- 
strations of approval and a feeling of gratitude to Mai Davis 
Smith, local manager. Mr. Gabrilowitsch played Mozart's 
second concerto for piapyo and orchestra in D minor and 
the Weber concert piece in F minor (Victor Kolar conduct- 
ing the orchestra). Mr. Kolar conducted the afternoon 
concert for the young people who thoroughly enjoyed the 
program which was of immense educational value. 

FRENCH INTERPRETERS ELucIDATE MoperN Music. 

An unusual joint recital was that of the two artists Eva 
Gauthier, mezzo soprano and interpreter, and Robert 
Schmitz, pianist, were given in the theater of the Buffalo 
players under the auspices of the Franco-American Musical 
Society for the benefit of the fellowship fund of the French 
Universities. The program was devoted mainly to modern 
music and their interpretations contributed much to its bet- 
ter understanding. Leroy Shields’ sympathetic accompani- 
ments were an outstanding feature of the evening. 

Guy Mater PLEASES THE CHILDREN. 

Guy Maier gave one of his unique and thoroughly interest- 
ing recitals for young people in Twentieth Century Hall, 
when his musical talent as pianist and narrator won the 
delight of both younger and older children. Among the 
numbers most enjoyed were the G minor Gavotte of Bach, 
Lane’s Crap Shooters’ Dance, Evening in Granada (De- 
bussy) and the Krazy Kat ballet pantomine of Carpenter, 
the latter calling forth much amusement and applause, 

Burrato SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA NEws. 

The last concert of this season’s series by our own sym- 
phony orchestra was given May 6 in Elmwood Music 
Hall and drew the largest audience of the season. Bee- 
thoven’s symphony No. 1 was the feature of the program 
which included Dvorak’s In Der Natur and Liszt’s Hun- 
garian Rhapsody No. 2. Under Arnold Corleissen’s baton 
the orchestra has made immense strides toward unanimity 
and balance; it is alive with enthusiasm and for a two 
season old organization merits great praise. Harugari 
Frohsinn, under the direction of Alvis Stockmann, sang two 
folk songs. May Gail Clark furnished the program notes. 

At the annual meeting on May 16 of the Symphony 
Orchestra Association, with F. Park Lewis, president, in 
the chair, a brief resumé of the formation of the orchestra 
and its future plans were outlined, forty directors selected 
for periods from one to four years, a vote of thanks ex- 
tended to Lesser Kauffman, chairman of the executive 
committee, for his untiring efforts in behalf of the organ- 
ization, and reports read. The Membership Campaign held 
in March resulted in the adoption of the Buffalo plan. An 
orchestra of seventy-five musicians including a conductor 
will give eight concerts during the season. Four of these 
will constitute a symphony quartet and will give chamber 
music concerts during the winter. Acknowledgement was 
made to the Opera Reading Club (Mrs. Howard Hamilton 
Baker, president), and to Mai Davis Smith for contributions 
of $75.00 towards the Special Library Fund. The end of 
the season shows a surplus in the treasury instead of the 

deficits usual with symphony orchestras. 
RuytHMic Work Attracts Wipe ATTENTION. 

Helen A. Curtin’s classes in rhythmic expression gave 
three exceptionally artistic performances during the past 
month in Twentieth Century Hall and Hutchinson high 
school. All were attended by large, enthusiastic audiences, 
educators and musicians coming from Boston, Pittsburgh 
and Toronto. The first performance took the form of a 
Mother Goose pageant, the participants from four to twenty 
years of age. The music folk song adaptations were played 
by Beatrice Turner, piano; Herman Schultz, cellist; John 
D. Lyons, violinist and Cecil Fattey, flutist. The second 
program presented classical dancing to music by Gluck, 
Beethoven, Ditterdorf, Saint-Saéns, Hue, Chaminade, Fried- 
mann, Grieg and Kreisler. The musicians were Beatrice 
Turner, Cecil Fattey and Milton Ball. Later in the after- 
noon the Mother Goose pageant was repeated much to the 
satisfaction of the audience. Miss Curtin’s work is too well 
known to need further comment and her success is well 
deserved. L. H. M. 


Programs of the N. F. M. C. Biennial 


The programs of the N. F. M. C. Biennial Convention, 
at Asheville, N. C., which begins on Saturday of this week, 
June 9, and extends through Saturday, June 16, have a 
number of items of special musical interest. The Young 
Artists’ Contest comes early this time and will be disposed 
of on Monday, June 14. Beginning Tuesday there will be 
orchestral concerts, with Henry Hadley as conductor. The 
soloists at the various orchestra! concerts will include Marie 
Tiffany, Francis Macmillen, John Powell and Luella Meluis, 
who will also give her Patti Program in costume. Other 
programs that promise to be particularly interesting are 
those given by the Matinee Musical Club of Philadelphia; 
the specially organized Biennial Festival Chorus, under 
Charles N. Boyd; the special orchestral concert for chil- 
dren, conducted by Mr. Hadley and Edgar Stillman Kelley; 
the premiére and subsequent performances of the Lyric 
Dance Drama, the prize-winning composition of Carl 
Venth; and the performance of Irinee Berge’s prize com- 
position, Spring in Sicily, as well as of the other prize 
compositions. There will also be a short recital by the 
winners of the Young Artists’ Contest. 
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Alma Simpson 

Sings to Crowded 

Houses in San 
Juan 


The following is a 
translation of an ar- 
ticle concerning Alma 
Simpson's appearance 
in San Juan, Porto 
Rico, which appeared 
in the La Correspon- 
dencia : 


Alma Simpson, the talent- 
ed American soprano, who 
has made a specialty of 
recitals of international 
songs, appeared here last 
week for the first time, 
having been engaged to 
appear here by the im- 
yresarios of the Rialto 

heater and under the au- 
spices of the Governor of 
Porto Rico and the Chil- 
dren’s Day Nursery So- 
ciety. The concerts were 
very much enjoyed b 
crowded houses whic 
greeted the four recitals 
given by Miss Simpson on 
the island. It has been a 
long tings since we have 
had such an_ interesting 
musical evening as that 
given us by this dis- 
tinguished artist and we 
congratulate Messrs. Bru- 
no and Vazquez on the 
enterprise. 

The last concert, on May 
15, was broadcasted by the 
Porto Rico Telephone 
Company, from the Rialto 

heater so many people 
all over this and other 
West Indian islands had 
the pleasure of hearing 
Miss Simpson. We want 
to mention specially and 
congratulate most heartil 
this artist on her Senalah 
songs. They are gems of 
Spanish music and she 
won many ardent admirers 
on this island with these 
songs, which she sang with 
her gorgeous voice in a 
manner which few living 
Spanish artists have ever 
rendered their own music. 

Let us wish bon voyage 
to this beautiful singer 
from America and hope 
that she may soon return 
again! Bozka Hejtnanek, 
her Hh accompanist, 
also shares our admiration 
for her splendid playing. 


West Indies. 


in Porto Rico. 


_ Berlin Approves New Operetta 
Berlin, June 4 [by Radio]—The operetta, Sweet Susie, 
by Siegfried Grzyb (?), scored a big and unanimous suc- 
was their first appearance there, but of such dimensions was 
historic libretto, with Prince Metternich for the central 
figure. The music is of a distinctly superior quality though 
melodious, and the orchestration striking. (Signed) C. S. 


Two More Repeats for Maier and Pattison 

Guy Maier and Lee Pattison gave one of their two-piano 
recitals at Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, on April 28. It 
was their first appearance there, but of such dimensions was 





ALMA SIMPSON ON TOUR IN PORTO RICO. 
(1) Arriving at Mayaguez, Porto Rico, for her recital in that city while on a tour of the 


Miss Simpson, center; at the left Bozka Hejtnanek, her accompanist, and 
Julio R. Bruno of the firm of Bruno and Vasquez, who contracted for a series of her concerts 
(2) Miss Simpson with her accompanist and Messrs. Bruno and Vasquez. 
(3) The singer on the verandah of the Condado-Vanderbilt Hotel at San Juan, Porto Rico. 


the hit they made that they have already been re-engaged 
for a recital in the Dutchess County Musicians’ Series on 
April 11 next. Another re-engagement is in the course of 
the Matinee Musical Club of Cincinnati, on November 15. 


Levitzki to Be Philharmonic Soloist 
Mischa Levitzki has been added to the list of soloists 
who will appear with the Philharmonic Orchestra of New 
York next season. He will play at one of the concerts of 
the Sunday afternoon series on March 23, at Carnegie Hall, 
and on the following Tuesday evening at the Metropolitan 
Opera House. 











AUGUSTA 


LENSKA 


AFFECTIONATELY REMEM- 
BERED BY THOUSANDS OF 
ADMIRERS IN THIS COUN- 
TRY FOR HER UNUSUALLY 
FINE RECITALS IS NOW 
GATHERING LAURELS IN 
EUROPE. 
SHE HAS PROMISED TO 
VISIT AMERICA NEXT 
SPRING FOR THE FESTIVAL 
SEASON. 


We Are Arranging Dates 


The South African Contralto 



























Concert Direction M. H. HANSON, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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ON PACIFIC COAST IN CONCERT 


MARCH-APRIL 1923 


It was a gala and festive occasion. 
The air was hectic with cheers and ap- 
plause and shouts for favorite numbers. 
Women stood up in their places and 
waved handkerchiefs and men did 
everything but get on top of their chairs 
and cheer. He sang as only Ruffo can 
sing with a wide, full, heaven-storming 
voice that lifted you completely off 
your seat when it reached its full fort- 
issimo.—Los Angeles Times. 


His advent to the stage was the signal 
for storms of applause and as the first 
sonorous notes of his voice floated over 
the house it was with difficulty that the 
audience restrained its enthusiasm un- 
til the song ended.—Los Angeles Ex- 
aminer. 


Titta Ruffo was cheered and stamped 
and pounded back to the stage at the 
Philharmonic Auditorium last night 
until he was breathless. He fascinated 
with his singing, he carried all on the 
tide of his emotion and delighted with 
his interpretative finesse. He has been 
the great god among baritones to an 
idolizing people, as Caruso was the 
tenor deity.—Los Angeles Express. 


His gusto is all sweeping and his 
voice is a veritable trumpet of clarion- 
like resonance. He is a great singer of 
the old and new school combined. Per- 
haps one of the last of the outpouring 
Caruso type.—Los Angeles Herald. 





Ruffo’s appearance caused such a 
demonstration that he had to signal for 
silence before he could sing. He was 
superb throughout and demonstrated 
that he has been called the world’s 
greatest baritone with perfect justice. 
—San Francisco Call. 





Los Angeles has heard two master 
singing artists during the present sea- 
son. One was Ruffo and the other was 
Chaliapin. Ruffo sang with that solid 
blazing tone that has its sure source in 
a substantial, powerful and splendidly 


resilient physique.—Los Angeles 
Record. 





His every appearance was the signal 
for an outburst of plaudits and cheers 





Photo by Illustrated News. 


and the transports became noisier as 
the program neared its close. It is a 
voice splendid in its vigor, its powerful 
timbre and its ringing sonority.—San 
Francisco Chronicle. 





He can woo “as gently as ’twere any 
nightingale”; he can put airy mockery 
into his voice, and, when he sings a 
gondola song of old Venice, the ro- 
mance and the moonlight of the ancient 
city are there.—San Francisco Exam- 
iner. 





From the moment Titta Ruffo ar- 
rived at the Exposition Auditorium 
platform yesterday afternoon, con- 
veyed directly by motor which non- 
chalantly whirred and rolled through 
the interior doors, until he sang his final 
note the day was one of gay festival. 
The Ruffo voice is one without dupli- 
cate or any near approach to if.—San 
Francisco Journal. 





Ruffo has a radiant personality and 
a voice that requires all the superla- 
tives that mean the best of everything 
to describe it—San Francisco Bulletin. 





Titta Ruffo was heard in concert last 
evening at the Arena and was accorded 


a reception seldom given an artist by a 
Seattle audience. He achieved a great 
sensation in singing the “Drinking 
Song” from Hamlet and the difficult 
“Largo al Factotum” from “The Bar- 
ber of Seville.”—Seattle Star. 





Titta Ruffo sang at the Arena last 
night and no artist of the season has 
stirred a Seattle audience to the pitch 
of enthusiasm his glorious singing oc- 
casioned. When frenzied applause 
and cheering did not bring the desired 
results the audience shouted its de- 
mands and the great baritone gave 
lavishly of his great gifts.—Seattle 
Daily Times. 


Titta Ruffo’s concert was a popular 
triumph. And the end of the recital, 
lengthened by numerous encores, found 
the crowd visibly reluctant to leave. 
Never has a great artist evoked more 
enthusiasm from a Seattle audience.— 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer. 





Titta Ruffo, the great Italian bari- 
tone, scored a veritable triumph last 
night at the Auditorium. His first 
number was the “Patrie.” At its close 
the audience gave him the solid ap- 
plause that means definite and sincere 
pleasure. From this, as a start the de- 
light of the listeners mounted and 
mounted until, after his singing of the 
“Largo al Factotum” from “The Bar- 
ber of Seville,” the house could not 
contain itself, but broke loose and 
shouted, cheered, stamped and whistled 
its joy and its insatiable desire for more 
in terms more energetic than subtle. 
As for Ruffo he was evidently in the 
mood for singing and sing he did. His: 
big, powerful, rich voice rang out like 
aclarion. It was Ruffo’s night and the 
way the house roared its delight left 
one in no doubt of it.—Portland Ore- 
gonian. 


Ruffo’s dramatic ability, combined 
with his wonderful voice, thrilled his 
hearers through all numbers and there 
were calls for more. There was no 
affectation about Ruffo and he sang be- 
fore the capacity audience much the 
same as he would sing before a group 
7 his most intimate friends.—Lincoln 

tar. 
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HAVANA OPERA GOERS 


ACCLAIM RUFFO’S SUPERLATIVE ART 


His interpretation of the taciturn Shakespearean 
personage, lago, was something extraordinary and 
reached the highest artistic altitude. Very few 
artists give to their interpretation the embossment 
and the richness of hue that Titta Ruffo impresses 
on same, 

In the “Brindisi” he showed his wonderful gift 
and his powerful high notes. In the “Credo” he 
mastered his diction perfectly, and in the third act 
he proved to be an actor of the first category. 
What a wonderful gesture when he described the 
dream of Cassio! What a prodigious expression 
in the emission of words!—E/ Mundo, Havana. 


Titta Ruffo, who is the first baritone in the 
world, and one of the most notable actors in exist- 
ence, made an insuperable “Iago.” He sung in a 
marvelous manner ; he made the most of the splen- 
did faculties of his exceptional organ. Nobody 
could have done it better than he, as he is a “divo” 
as a singer and a master as an actor. He gave 
character to the type interpreted, he expressed the 
sentiments in an insuperable way; in fact, he sang 
his part marvelously—Diario de la Marina, 
Havana, 


Titta Ruffo last night reached the height of his 
fame. The volume of his voice, his incomparable 
diction, his mastership in acting the type of char- 
acter, made of him an insuperable artist in 
“Figaro.” He possesses a privileged organ, his 
voice is extensive and exquisite. He is a master 
in vocalization and the audience could perceive 
perfectly at the furthest point in the theatre, every 
single note with clear understanding. He is truly 
a “divo.”—Diario de la Marina, Havana. 


The first baritone in the world sang marvel- 
ously. Those who were waiting to hear Titta 
Ruffo in “Largo al Factotum” could appreciate the 
stupendous volume and freshness of his notes, and 
they all still have the brilliancy of his best times. 
The ovation rendered to Ruffo last night, at the 
finish of the opera, was a demonstration that there 
is no other artist to compare with him.—E/ 
Mundo, Havana. 


Titta Ruffo appeared last night not only as a 
single but as an accomplished actor, as there is no 
baritone at present who can even equal this genial 
Italian singer with his splendid version. The audi- 
ence was electrified with his Iago. He made a 
gala presentation of his special faculties —Diario 
Espanol, Havana. 


The notes of his prodigious voice came through 
perfectly clean, and his sureness of vocalization 
gave such richness to the act, that the same reached 
sublimity. 


APRIL-MAY 1923 


But we should not stop here, as the work of 
Titta Ruffo as Iago was magic through the whole 
opera, singing all the time with the same master- 
ship and sureness, especially with the tenor in 
“Credo” and “Si Pel Ciel,” where he acted as well 
as Zacconi or Novelli. The audience was enthu- 
siastic over his work. At the finish of every act 
he was called by the audience repeatedly —La 
Noche, Havana. 


That splendid voice, that unique voice of Titta 
Ruffo, possesses the best vocal ability which has 
been found amongst the baritones of all the ages. 
His exquisite art and the way that he employs the 
resources of his voice, his faculty as an eminently 
fine actor capable of understanding and repro- 
ducing, with all the intensity of psychology, his 
temperament of a refined artist, his delicate sensi- 
bility—made of “Hamlet” a divine creation that 
gave to the audience the best impression of beauty. 

In the “Brindisi” he gave prodigiously of his 
wonderful voice, singing in an insuperable divine 
manner. In the Soliloquy nobody could have 
interpreted it more perfectly than Titta Ruffo, 
where he offers to the audience the inspiration of 
Shakespeare and Thomas, combined with the 
strength of his genius as singer and actor.—Diario 
de la Marina, Havana. 


The attention of the audience was entirely con- 
centrated on Titta Ruffo, the marvelous baritone, 
and his incomparable voice. 

How naturally he impersonated the type of the 
King of Etopia, Amonasro, and what classic style 
in the execution of the character he portrayed. 

It is needless to mention that the best applause 
of the evening was given to Titta Ruffo, as he, by 
himself, would be sufficient in the performance, 
—La Noche, Havana. 


The “Iago” of Titta Ruffo is famous all over 
the world. He impersonated the perfect Shake- 
sperean type with the justice of a great actor; al- 
ways faithful to the idea of the author, This mas- 
ter sang last night the “Brindisi” and the “Credo” 
and his part of “Si Pel Ciel” in an incomparable 
manner.—La Prensa, Havana. 


Titta Ruffo in “Hamlet” is the highest expres- 
sion of art. All that he does in this opera—his 
song, his elocution, his manner and his gestures, 
have a seal of sovereign highness. 

As far as I am concerned I do declare that I 
never felt such deep emotion, as I felt in the scene 
of “Invocation”; it had a seal of truth that dimin- 
ished all theatrical conventionalism.—Heraldo de 
Cuba, Havana. 


An artist such as Titta Ruffo, capable of inter- 
preting the drama, at the same time embossing the 
music, is the artist dreamed of by Wagner for 
the interpretation of “Parsifal,” and dreamed of 
by Boito and Verdi for the interpretation of 
“Otello.” He was warmly applauded in the 
“Credo” where he reached the highest crown of 
art. He was also given an ovation in the duet with 
the tenor and in the quartet. Really we do not 
know where he was at his best. From the begin- 
ning up to the finish his work was a fine master- 
ship.—Heraldo de Cuba, Havana. 


The recitation of “Hamlet,” which constituted 
the highest triumph of Titta Ruffo, could have 
been a very monotonous work if the interpreter 
were not an artist of his ability. In the “Brindisi” 
the public gave Titta Ruffo an enthusiastic ovation 
and he was called again and again, Another of 
the emotions of the evening was the “Soliloquy” 
where Titta Ruffo always excels in his admirable 
diction, his intensive expression, and he achieves 
in this “Soliloquy” the highest triumph of his 
artistic career.—El Mundo, Havana. 


Titta Ruffo sang the “Largo al Factotum” with 
the ability and mastership that he always exhibits. 
His voice retains the vigor of his best time, and 
is more full of intensity than the last time he was 
in Havana. 

He is a “King” on the stage, and embosses and 
beautifies all the characters that he impersonates. 
His work last night was potent with fineness and 
good taste, and in the duet he had his ultimate 
success.—Heraldo de Cuba, Havana. 


Titta Ruffo made a supreme Amonasro, His 
impersonation of the character of the King at- 
tracted the attention of the audience, and when he 
was on the stage he was unquestionably the first 
figure. 

He made a wonderful impression with his ad- 
mirable manner of diction, and in the third act he 
reached the zenith as a singer as well as an actor. 
The public that loves and admires Titta Ruffo 
had for this “divo” enthusiastic applause.—El 
Mundo, Havana. 


Titta Ruffo, the best baritone of the world, im- 
personated the character of Amonasro. 

Titta Ruffo is not only an insuperable singer, 
for his marvelous means of vocalization and his 
exquisite style of singing, but also an artist who 
can rival the best actors of all ages. From the 
beginning the audience understood that they were 
facing a baritone incomparable. In the duet with 
the soprano and in the scene with Aida and 
Radames he did brilliantly and he was frantically 
applauded.—Diario de la Marina, Havana. 
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CINCINNATI ORCHESTRA'S OFFICERS 
RE-ELECTED FOR ANOTHER YEAR 


Condition, with Large Season in 

Reiner Is Lauded—Amazing 
Recitals Credit 

The 


Organization in Fine 
Prospect for Next Year 
Number of Student 

May 31 annual meeting of the 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra was 
a large attendance. The reports of 
showed the organization to be 
board of officers were re 
The plans for the coming 
concerts and the soloists will be 
f the highest order The work of Fritz Reiner, who 
has completed his first year as director of the orchestra, 
commended very highly and pronounced approval was 


Ohio, 
tockholders of the 
held on May 14 with 
th ecretary and treasurer 
class condition and the 
elected for the year 


} 
Cason are sucn 


Cincinnati, 


coming 
that the 


vitrne ed by the stockholders of the choice of a conductor 
who has proven to be so capable in all respects. 
Frencw Artists Give Benerir. 

Che initial neert in this ec.ty for the benefit of the 
cholarship fund of the American Field Service Fellow 
hips for French universities was given at Emery Auditorium 

May 1s by Kiva Gauthier, soprano, and E Robert 
Schmitz, pianist These artists possess a high degree of 


talent and gave a large audience a very pleasant evening. 


LocaLty Trarnep Artist Gains Reputt 
Report has been heard here that Myra Reed-Skibinsky, 
1 graduate of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music from 
the class of Marcian Thalberg, has been making a fine name 
for herself both as pianist and teacher in Philadelphia. 


She and her husband have a studio in that city 


Orrera Crass Acts Romeo AND JULIET 


ved to be a musical event out of the ordinary 
May 23 at the Conservatory Hall of the 
Music when the operatic class 


What pre 
was enjoyed on 


Cincmnat: Conservatory ot 


of Ralph A. Lyford gave Gounod’s Romeo and Juliet. The 
scenery was specially made for this performance and the 
inging and acting were most commendable The charac 
ters were ably sung by the following: Juliet, Kathryn Reece ; 


DeYoung ; 
Mercutio, 


Seymour; Gertrude, Lucy 


Stephano, Virginia 
Tybalt, Richard Pavey; 


Romeo, Clifford Cunard; 


Everett Marshall; Paris, John Phillips; Gregorio, Theo- 
dore M. Niedstelski; Capulet, Howard Fuldner; Friar Laur 
ance, Laurance Wilson, and the Duke, Stanley Johnson. 
Srupent Recitacs ano Otrner Musi 
Lydia Clarke Darlington, soprano, a pupil of Thomas 


James Kelly, appeared on May 25 at the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory of Music Her voice has considerable power 
and sweetness and her program was specially arresting 
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The Music Department of the Covington Art Club gave 
its final concert of the season on May 29, when Mrs. James 
A. Ryan acted as chairman. The program was very inter- 
esting and much enjoyed. 

A quartet from the College of Music, consisting of Cleo 
Resler, Frances Bell, George Rambo and George Segers 
(with Margaret Finney as pianist) gave a pleasing program 
at Loveland in connection with the high school commence- 
ment on May 21. 

The First Presbyterian Orchestra, under the direction of 
George R. Myers, gave a concert in the Masonic Temple 
Auditorium, Price Hill, May 18. 

kulah Corner, contralto, a pupil of Giacinto Gorno of 
the College of Music, gave a post-graduate recital in the 
Odeon on May 23. 


Marguerite Melville-Liszniewska presented her pupil, 
Wilhelmen Bixler, in a piano recital on May 17 at the 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. She proved herself 


to be a capable performer. 

The piano department of the Woodward High School 
presented a number of students in a program on May 2 
at Woodward Auditorium. 

Albert Berne gave a recital at the Cincinnati Conserva- 
tory of Music on May 16, being complimentary to the mem- 
bers of the Delta Omicron Sorority of which he is a patron. 
Augustus O. Palm was the assisting artist in a fine pro- 
gram of songs. 

G. Bain Frank presented a number of his pupils in a 
piano recital at the Hotel Gibson on May 16. 

A number of pupils of John A. Hoffman of the Cincin- 
nati Conservatory of Music, were heard in a recital on May 
18, the evening being one of delightful songs. 

Jean Ten Have, of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 
presented his pupil, Gladys Fried, in a violin recital on 
May 16 at the Conservatory Hall. Miss Fried possesses 
considerable talent as a performer. 

The St. Lawrence Choir of men and boys, under the direc- 
tion of J. Alfred Schehl, choirmaster and organist, was heard 
in a fine musicale at the High Mass on May 20. 

A number of pupils from the class of Leo Stoffregen were 
heard in a piano recital on May 23 in the Lockland School 
auditorium, 

The Creation (Haydn) was rendered by a chorus of 
fifty voices on May 20 at the Price Hill M. E. Church, 
under the direction of Walter J. Berg. The soloists were 
Florence Teal Watts, soprano; Howard Hafford, tenor, 
and Howard Fuldner, bass. Irene Carter Ganzel presided 
at the organ and Adelaide Brettschneider at the piano. 

The St. George Choir of men and boys, under the direc- 
tion of Charles J. Young, was heard in a fine musical pro- 
gram on May 20. 

Happye West, soprano, from the class of Lino Matteoli, 





SOME OF THE PRINCIPALS 


report published in the Musical Courier for May 81. 


IN THE 


ANN ARBOR FESTIVAL. 
The thirtieth consecutive annual May Festival was held in Ann Arbor, Mich., May 16, 17, 18 and 19, and a complete 


Accompanying are some of the men who contributed toward the great 


success of the event: (1) Gustav Holst, the British composer-conductor, who came from London for the purpose of conduct- 


ing the American premiére of his Hymn of Jesus, 


which for nineteen consecutive years has played at the Ann Arbor festivals. 


(2) Frederick Stock, conductor of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, 


(3) Harl Vincent Moore, acting conductor 


of the University Choral Union, who in collaboration with Frederick Stock arranged the attractive programs for the festi- 


val, 


Union Series of Artist Concerts. 


(4) Charles A. Sink, secretary of the University School of Music and business manager of the festival and the Choral 
(5) George Oscar Bowen, head of the public school music department of the University 


School of Music and conductor of the children’s festival chorus at the festival. The splendid artists heard at this festival 
were, in the order of their appearance: Beniamino Gigli, Mabelle Addison, Erna Rubinstein, Arthur Kraft, Suzanne Keener, 
Giuseppe Danise, Florence Macbeth, Ernest Schelling, Jeanne Gordon, Charles Marshall, Clarence Whitehill and Henri 


Scott. 


The photo credits for these pictures are as follows: (2) (@) 
Ann Arbor. 


Matzene, Chicago; (3, 4 and 5) (©) Rentschler, 
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and George Segers, baritone, from the class of Giacinto 
Gorno of the College of Music, gave a joint recital in the 
Odeon on May 18. 

J. Walter Devaux gave an organ recital on the new organ 
in the Christian Church, Latonia, Ky., May 23. 

The Junior Music Circle of the Woman’s Club music 
department, was heard in a musicale on May 18 at the club. 

Students of the Goldenburg School were heard in recital 
at the Cincinnati Business Woman’s Club on May 19, when 
pupils of Laura Lang, Mrs. William Smith Goldenburg and 
Tillie Hahn appeared. 

The Clifton Music Club held a meeting at the home of 
Mrs. John A, Hoffman on May 18. The program was 
enjoyable. 

A recital was given in the Odeon on May 19, by Mar- 
garet Scaer, a piano pupil of Hse Heubner of the College 
of Music, and Richard Knost, baritone from the class of 
Hans Schroeder, of the same institution. It was pleasing 
in all respects. N. W. 


Goldman Band Concerts Begin 


Edwin Franko Goldman, conductor and founder of the 
Goldman Band, opened the summer season of outdoor con- 
certs on Monday evening, June 4, on the mall in Central 
Park. An audience of almost incalculable numbers attended 
the opening concert, manifesting its appreciation after each 
number by sincere and prolonged applause. 

Edwin Franko Goldman, whose popularity has spread to 
all parts of the country and who has accomplished so much 
during the past five summers by giving to New York 
music lovers programs of standard compositions, transferred 
his field of activity from the green at Columbia University 
to the Mall in Central Park. This move was necessary 
owing to the new building plans at the University. 

The Goldman Band, numbering sixty musicians, has prac- 
tically the same personnel that has made this organization 
so popular. Its ensemble work leaves nothing to be wished 
for. 

The program, which was delightfully rendered, contained : 
The Star Spangled Banner; Marche Slav, Tschaikowsky ; 
overture to Tannhauser, Wagner; cornet solo, serenade, 
Schubert (played by Vincent C. Buone; Suite No. 1, Peer 
Gynt, Grieg; overture to William Tell, Rossini; aria, O, 
Don Fatale, from Don Carlos (charmingly sung by Lotta 
Madden), Verdi; Waltz, New Vienna, Strauss, and Gold- 
man’s march, The Chimes of Liberty. 

Encores were demanded after almost every programmed 
number. Mr. Goldman’s compositions, which, owing to 
their spirit and catchy melodies, won such pronounced pop- 
ularity during the past years, again aroused the greatest 
enthusiasm, and were applauded to the echo. 


Many Notables at Veterans’ Mountain Camp 
Concert 


Among noted box-holders and subscribers in the audience 
at Carnegie Hall concert Sunday evening, June 3, starting 
the Veterans’ Mountain Camp Drive were: William Ham- 
lin Child, Murray Guggenheim, Hon. Charles N. Haskell, 
Mrs. E. F. Clyde, Willard B. King, Jules S, Bache, Mrs. 
George W. Davison, E. J. Horsman, Caroline L. Morgan, 
James Deering, Mrs, Stephen C. Clark, Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., 
George A. Carden, Middleton S. Burrell, Edwin Wright, 
Hon. Walter Scott, Col. Jacob S. Ruppert, Charles A. Coffin, 
Mr. and Mrs, John A. Drake, Frank Spencer Witherbee, 
Louis D. Levy, Thomas H. Dinsmore, Harry Mollenhauer, 
Edwin Gould, Mrs. Robert Ream, Franklin Remington, Mrs. 
F, J. Shepard, Mrs. H. F. Sinclair, B. M. Baruch, E. H. 
Wells, Miehael Friedsam, H. Snowden Marshall, Mr. and 
Mrs. Ogden Mills Reid, Hon. Ogden W. Mills, Mrs. E. H. 
Yawkey, Susan B. Clark, J. Seligman, Donaldson Brown, 
T. L. Elliott, Mrs. Willard D. Straight, W. E. Lewis, 
Thomas F, Conway, Franklin Simon, Gen. Harboard, Alfred 
A. Cook, E. R. Stetinius, Mrs. E. N, Brightung, Edward 
Earl, Michael Gavin, Charles Klingenhoffer, Emile Utard, 
J. T. Roskob, General George R. Dyer, Thomas S. Fuller, 
P. J. White, R. B, Dula, W. E. C. Arnold, William G. Breed, 
James H. Post, 1. M. Uppercue, Frank C. Munsey, M. B. 
Metcalf, Max D. Steuer, Benjamin Titman, P. S. Hill, F. A. 
O. Schwarz, Harry Barth, Captain Fowler, Samuel A. Lew- 
isohn, Owen D. Young, H. D. Crippen, Julius P. Meyer, 
John T. Pratt, Julius Fleischmann, Roland Elliman, Mrs. 
R. W. Schuette. 


News of the A. Russ Patterson Studios 

One of the finest recitals of this season’s series at the 
A. Russ Patterson studios was given on Friday evening, 
June 1, by Rose Dreeben, soprano, and Robert Johnston, 
baritone, assisted by Ruth Kemper, violinist. Over a hun- 
dred people attended and there were many, being unable to 
gain admittance, who stood on the sidewalk trying to hear 
the program. Both artists, who have beautiful quality of 
voices, were obliged to sing encore after encore. After the 
program, Rafaelo Diaz, tenor of the Metropolitan Opera, 
sang seven numbers, and Idelle Patterson, soprano, ren- 
ccred arias and songs. Mr. Patterson was at the piano for 
all the singers. Miss Kemper, violinist, rendered her 
selections excellently, coming in for her share of the even- 
ing’s honors. 

Idelle Patterson will give her next recital at the studios 
on June 11, assisted by Ruth Kemper, violinist. On June 15, 
a benefit program will be given at the studios by the artist 
pupils. Male quartets, mixed quartets, trios, duets and solos 
will be rendered. 

Owing to the demand from out of town pupils the studios 
will be kept open during the summer months. 





Vreeland Sings in Two States in 24 Hours 

Singing the Hymn of Praise in Reading, Pa., on May 23, 
and The Highwayman in Montclair, N. J., the next night, 
necessitated a careful train schedule for Jeanette Vreeland, 
soprano. She allowed herself only enough time for luncheon 
and an exchange of scores in New York between concerts. 

Holyoke, Mass, claimed her on May 28, when she sang 
Elijah with the Community Oratorio Society, W. P. Bige- 
low, conductor. 


Merle Alcock Sails in July 
Merle Alcock, whose engagement for the Metropolitan 
Opera Company was announced recently, will sail for Ger- 
many in July to make a series of operatic appearances. 
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I SEE THAT 





Cesare Sturani says young singers should seek experience 
before they try for the Metropolitan. 

The Perfield exponents throughout the country are doing 
interesting work. 

Maurice Dumesnil sailed Saturday for France. 

Valentina Crespi recently completed a tour of thirty-five 
successful concerts. 

Alexander Lambert's pupils are arousing considerable inter- 
est in their public apearances. 

Oakland, Cal., heard 175 concerts in a week. 

Armand Tokatyan will sing during the first part of the 
Baltimore Opera season and then go to Ravinia Park. 
Harriet Foster says some interesting things in her article in 

this issue. 

Mme. Valeri will sail for Europe after her teaching session 
in Chicago. 

Paul Althouse’s season will not close until the end of July. 

Chaliapin will sail soon for England. 

Arthur Hackett received an enthusiastic 
Mankato Festival. 

Dusolina Giannini is to sing next season with the New York 
Philharmonic. 

Greta Rost and Foster Why showed a good profit after their 
London recitals. 

Owing to his tremendous success at the Ann Arbor Fes- 
tival, Gigli’s manager has secured nine dates for next 
season. 

Maria Carreras will have four appearances next season in 
Montana. 

Boito’s long promised opera, Nero, is to be produced at the 
La Scala, Milan, under Toscanini. 

Samuel Dushkin, a new violinist, will make his debut witn 
the New York Symphony. 

Hans Hess has a remarkable cello concerto class. 

Frderick H. Haywood has been enmpars by the Asheville 
University School of Asheville, N. C., for a four weeks’ 
summer session. 

Fay Foster's pupils are making fine progress. 

The summer session of the Cleveland Institute will open 
June 21 

Novaes made a memorable impression on the Pacific Coast. 

Buffalo supports a unique orchestral plan. 

The fifteenth North Shore Festival was a great success. 

=e gave a concert during Music Week at Roan- 
oke, Va. 

Alma Beck sang Rhea Silberta’s Yohrzeit at the Capitol last 
week. 


welcome at the 


Ada Soder-Hueck will again hold master classes during the 


summer. 

A Letz pupil, Isadore Strassler, gave a recital in Carnegie 
Chamber, Music Hall. 
Lotta Madden sang in German, 

faculty recital. 

The audience encored all of Mabel Wood Hill’s manuscript 
songs, May 23. 

An automobile mishap led to Bertha Malkin’s prominence. 

Pupils from Canada, as well as Georgia, Missouri, Ohi», 
and other States, gave a program at The School of Music 
and Arts. 

Florence Foster Jenkins, soprano, and Emma A. Dambmann, 
contralto, both club presidents, soqeeend at a prize- 
awarding students’ recital May 2 

Emma and Ina Thursby have areal tots Florida, 

Edwin Grasse gave combined organ and violin recitals at 
the Talbott residence, Dayton, Ohio, May 25. 

Gustave L. Becker has a letter from Coué anent the Becker 
setting of the “Day by Day” formula. 

Cantor Moses Gann’s voice and choir are praised. 

A. Russ Patterson will keep his studios open during the 
summer months, owing to the demand from out-of-town 
pupils. 

Franz Lehar announces that he is now composing the music 
for an anonymous libretto that he considers the finest 
he has ever had. 

Nijinsky’s famous one-time partner, 
coming to America. 

An international festival will be held at Dieppe on July 7, 
8 and 9. 

Béla Bartok was recently the guest of honor at the Inter- 
national Contemporary Music Center's concert in 
London. 

D’Annunzio’s Phédre is scheduled for production at the 
Paris Opera this month. 

Vittorio Gui has been appointed as coadjutor to Toscarini, 
replacing Guarnieri, who resigned. 

Milan was disappointed in the Berlin Philharmonic. 

Stravinsky’s Rossignol has had its German premiére, 

Helen Moller and her dancers held their closing recital of 
the season last Monday. 

Edwin Franko Goldman and his band began their summer 
season in Central Park on Monday night. 

Frances Peralta will spend her vacation abroad, sailing next 
month. 

Herbert Johnson has been appointed assistant to President 
Insull, of the Chicago Civic Opera Company. 

Camille Chevillard, conductor of the Lamoureux Orchestra 
of Paris, and principal conductor of the Paris Opera, 
is dead. 

Cornelius Van Vliet, the cellist, had a narrow escape from 
death. 

Francis Moore will appear at the Silver Jubilee concert at 
the Town Hall on June 9 

Hein and Framecke are giving five special concerts in celebra- 
tion of New York’s Silver Jubilee. 

Henry Hadley’s new cantata, Resurgam, was splendidly 
received in Cincinnati at the festival. 

Marguerite Sylva has a number of return engagements. 

At the opening of the new stadium in North London recently, 
127,000 gained admittance and 75,000 did not. 

Frederick Bristol made a good impression at his first London 
recital. 

Else Harthan Arendt is in demand as an interpreter of 
oratorio. 

Phillip Gordon and Elinor Whittemore have finished a suc- 
cessful tour. 

Edwin Hughes will again conduct a summer master class 
in New York. a 
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brated. 
ule: May, concert at 
June 4, concert at P. S. No. 93, Queens; 
at Commercial High School, 
at Curtis High School, Staten Island, and a final concert on 
ireat Hall, City College. 
consisting of piano, violin and cello; 
vocal solos, vocal quartets, piano solos and male choruses 
under the direction of Mr. Hein, made up interesting pro- 
were enjoyed by ‘huge audiences. 
rogram will consist of organ solos 
male choruses, 


June 18, in the ¢ 


grams, which 
College, June 18, the 
played by Professor 


Chamberlain Berolzheimer 


invited 
with August Fraemcke, of the New York College of Music, 
also conductor of prominent singing clubs, to take part in 
the Silver Jubilee of Greater New York, now being cele- 
Their co-operation resulted in the following sched- 
Morris High 


Brooklyn; 


3aldwin, 


Hein and Fraemcke Take Part in Silver Jubilee 


Carl Hein, together 


School, the Bronx; 
June 11, concert 
June 14, concert 
Ensemble music, 
concertos for violin, 


At City 


cello solos 


played by Mr. Ebann, vocal solos sung by Edith Baxter 
Harper, Ignatius Palazzi and Olivia Martin and piano solo 
played by Martha Mahlenbrock, with Clara Hughes accom 
panist. 

The annual commencement concert takes place Friday 
evening, June 15. 


Victor Harris in Easthampton for Summer 

Victor Harris has gone to his country home at Easthamp 
ton, Long Island, where he will continue with his teaching 
during the morning hours, as usual, all summer, 
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REVIEWS AND NEW MUSIC 





(Oliver Ditson Company, Boston.) 


Nocturne (Song With Violin Obligato) 
By John H. Densmore 
A sort of slow waltz song, very pretty, and with a well 
fitted violin obligato. The accompaniment is really beautiful 
and the song will give pleasure to singers who like simple 
loveliness. Very easy to sing. 
(Enoch & Sons, New York.) 
.May Blossom 
By Julius Harrison 
A pretty song indeed, with a rare charm both of melody 
and harmony and a quaint rhythm, It is full of beauty. A 
sort of delightful sweetness pervades it and it is excellently 
developed by the composer who has avoided any form of 
exaggeration and has made a well-constructed and satisfying 
piece of music. It is for medium voice and not difficult. 
Good harmony and easy to sing. 


(Willis Music Co., Cincinnati.) 
Prairie Sketches 
By Charles Wakefield Cadman 
Four lovely, typically Cadmanian, sketches for piano or 
orchestra. They are entitled Dawn, Yuccas, A Legend of 
the Plains, Whispers of the Night. Very simple and easy, 
as are Cadman’'s most successful numbers, and they will be 
a delight to pianists, also doubtless becoming popular 
orchestra numbers, The publishers are to be congratulated 
upon this fine new edition. 
(Composers’ Music Corporation, New York.) 
Album Leaf—Evening Mood 
By Ernest Hutcheson 
A very lovely miniature of a certain organ-like quality 
that will probably please organists as much as pianists. And 
it will please both if they have discrimination and enjoy 
beautiful melody and scholarly workmanship, 
(Carl Fischer, New York.) 


Two Violin Transcriptions 
By Jeno Hubay 
These are arrangements of the Sapphic Ode (Brahms) 
and Solvejg’s Song (Grieg). Both are for concert purposes, 
but the first of the two is quite simple and available for 
players reached a middle grade of technical 


facility 


who have 


(J. Fischer & Bro., New York.) 


Captain Stratton’s Fancy 
By Deems Taylor 

A regular bootlegger song! A timely contribution to 
American music: “I am for the sugar cane that in Jamaica 
grows; For it’s that that makes the bonny drink to warm 
my copper nose.” So the ladies who are boycotting sugar 
to bring the prices down may now know what will be done 
with it if it is not imported to America and used for 
sweetening tea, And if hubby comes home with a “copper” 
nose the ladies will know where he got it, and why. Evi- 
dently the rum runners have Mr. Taylor’s sympathy if not 
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his patronage, and he gives old Captain Stratton a rousing 
good song suitable for a powerful baritone or bass. Surely 
it is safe to prophesy that this song will be an immediate 
and lasting concert success. If merit counts, it certainly 
will. A song for the concert program. 
(G. Schirmer, Inc., New York.) 
Gavotte for Piano 
By Mischa Levitzki 
In spite of his big technic, Levitzki seems able to turn his 
hand to simple things and do them well. If this is a fair 
sample of his style it may be expected that he will make a 
name for himself as a composer as he has as a virtuoso. A 
very charming work of three pages. 
(J. & W. Chester, Ltd., London.) 


Six Shakespeare Songs 
By Mario Castelnuovo-Tedesco 
These songs are set to the English text. They are not, 
apparently, translations from some Italian setting, for the 
text fits as it never would if the music had been written to 
other words. The poems selected for the settings are: Under 
the Greenwood Tree; Blow, Blow, Thou Winter Wind; It 
Was a Lover and His Lass; Come Away, Come Away, 
Death; Tell Me Where Is Fancy Bred; You Spotted Snakes. 
The music is very modern but also very charming. We 
do not, at the moment, think of any better settings of these 
poems, though many a composer has tried his hand at them. 
Here is a real addition to song literature. May some singer 
have the kindness to place them on his or her programs. 
(Arthur f°. Schmidt, Boston.) 
Two Songs 
By Robert Huntington Terry 
These are entitled The Morning Is Calling and The Sky 
Is Always Blue, Evidently the sky is always blue for this 
composer, for he writes good-humored music, pleasant to 
listen to, rather popular in nature, but not trivial. Very 
nice little songs, and easy to sing. 
(Zanibon.) 
Padova — Three Crossed-Hands 
Studies for Piano 
By Gino Tagliapetra 
Difficult piano studies, excellently made, full of interest 
and not lacking in charm. They supply a much felt need 
in piano studio work and will be weleome both to teachers 
and advanced students. 
TEACHING MATERIAL 
GRADES 
Grades 3 and 4 


(Zanibon) 


FOR EARLY 


(G. Schirmer, Ine.) 

TWO TONE PICTURES. Slavic Dance and The Mer- 
maid’s Romance are the titles of these two interesting 
studies by Theodora Dutton. 

MEDITATION. A melody by Rudolf Friml. All teach- 
ers know what fascinating numbers this composer creates 
for students. This one is also good for lighter study. Of 
medium difficulty. 


(Oliver Ditson Company.) 
MIA CARISSIMA. (Interludium), by Lucius Hosmer. 
A short concert number for students. Written in an easy 


key. 
(Etkin & Co., Ltd.) 

THE WHITE PATHWAY. Three easy pieces for this 
grade, by Edgar L. Bainton. Published attractively in one 
volume. The title, so says the editor’s note, is an ancient 
Gaelic term for the starry sky. Out of the ordinary. 


(Oliver Ditson Company.) 
For Violin and Piano 


CAMELLIA GAVOTTE. Antonio Gerardi transcrip- 
tion of a Gavotte by Jacchia. A students’ recital number 
of medium difficulty. 


(Century Music Publishing Co., Certified Edition.) 
One or Two Violins and Piano 
O SOLE MIO. The well known Italian melody of Di 
Capua arranged by Louis Wheaton for violin students of 
the second and third years. There is also a second violin 
part. Best to give this ensemble arrangement in the third 


year. 

BEAUTIFUL BLUE DANUBE WALTZ. Arranged by 
Calvin Grooms. As a solo or a second violin playing the 
obligato. 

A SONG OF INDIA. And still another arrangement of 
Chanson Indoue, of Rimsky-Korsakoff’s. Very easy as a 
solo, or for two violins and piano. 

WAVES OF THE DANUBE. Louis Wheaton has also 
arranged the Ivanovitch waltzes in a simplified form for 
violin solo or two violins and piano. 

SCARF DANCE. A selection by Chaminade, arranged 
See Sgn by Louis Wheaton. Also for one or two 
violins, 

Violin, Cello and Piano 

LARGO. Arranged by M. Greenwald, from Handel’s 
music. 

MELODY IN F. Rubinstein’s famous melody arranged 
by M. Greenwald. 

SPRING SONG. Mendelssohn's music simplified in this 
form by M. Greenwald. 

CONSOLATION. Another selection of Mendelssohn’s, 
arranged by the same composer, M. Greenwald. 

ELEGIE. Massenet’s melody arranged and_ simplified 
in this form by Carl Jahn. 


Easy Selections for the Vocal Studio 
(Chappell-Harms, Inc.) 

JUST ONE LITTLE WORD. Music by Eric Brown 
with words by E. A. Brown. Easiest type of ballad to sing. 
Written for the medium voice. 

LOVELY KIND AND KINDLY LOVING. Music by 
Gustav Holtz to words by Nicholas Breton. A ballad for 
the low voices. 

WHERE THE NIGHT’S AFIRE WITH LOVE. Mu- 
sic by Robert Coningsby Clarke, to words by Dena Tempest. 
Encore number for medium voice. 
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PARK DOUBLE-TWO. Music by Robert Coningsby 
Clarke to words by James Heard. The sub-title tells the 
story, A Telephone Romance. This is more nearly a read- 
ing to music than a song. Rather humorous and would 
suit as an encore on a light program. Written for medium 


voice. 

A GOOD HEART ALL THE WAY. Another selection 
by Robert Coningsby Clarke, to words by Ann Page. A 
song of the gay heart and the high road. Written for low 
voices. 

LILAC TIME. The incidental music to a play which 
enjoyed much success in London this past season, at the 
Lyric Theater. All of the melodies were taken from melo- 
dies by Franz Schubert. These melodies were arranged by 
H. Berte and G. H. Clutsam. The play was given a fine 
cast so that this lesson in Musical Appreciation will long 
be remembered, The American production, which is again 
on Broadway with two companies playing daily at two dif- 
ferent theaters, is called Blossom Time. The success in 
America is even greater than in London. The local score 
was arranged by Dorothy Donnally and Sigmund Rom- 


rg. 

The English numbers are: The Golden Song, Dream En- 
thralling, The Flower, and Girls and Boys. There is also 
a complete vocal score, special piano selections and Lilac 
Time Waltz. ae M. J. 


Wilson Studios at Shandaken This dissin 


The Arthur Wilson Studios will have summer headquar- 
ters at Shandaken, N. Y., in the Catskills, beginning June 
15, where a group of artists now before the public will be 





CARYL BENSEL, 3 
Soprano, who will be a member of the Arthur Wilson Master 
Classes at Shandaken, N. Y., this summer 


under his daily guidance preparing programs for next sea- 
son. There will be in the group Caryl Bensel, soprano; 
Mary Allen, contralto; William Ryder, baritone (all of 
New York); Joseph Lautner, tenor, of Boston; Dorothy 
George, mezzo; Miss F. Mera, for years associated with 
George Hamlin, and Leon Rennay will be the accompanist 
for these artists. The class is essentially a master class, 
as only those qualified to appear in public will be eligible 
and the number limited to that which Mr. Wilson can cover 
personally in daily lessons. Appearances for these artists 
have been arranged during the summer at several fashion- 
able colonies. In addition to their solo work they will pre- 
pare duet, trio, quartet and ensemble programs, 


Large Audience at Evening Mail’s Final 
Concert 


In point of enthusiasm and musical interest the final 
Charles D, Isaacson concert, under the auspices of The 
Evening Mail, at DeWitt Clinton Hall, ranked worthily 
with its predecessors. Frederic Dixon, pianist; William 
Simmons, baritone (in a group of Meta Schumann composi- 
tions), and Michael Banner, violinist, rendered the first half 
of the program and the second part of the evening was 
given over to a costume recital of Faust (Gordon Hamp- 
son played the score on the piano) with Winifred Marshall, 
soprano; Clara Viertels, mezzo; Ferdinand Zegel, tenor; 
Dudley Marwick, bass; Pietro Soldano, baritone, and Max- 
ine Arden, dancer. Mr. Isaacson read the story of the ac- 
tion with real dramatic power. 

In the audience were Leopold Auer, George Gray Bar- 
nard, Harry Barnhart, Leonard Liebling, Victor Kiizdo, 
Millie R. Hambur, Judge Samuel D. Levy, etc. It was 
the last concert in a series of over 2500, which reached 
over four million people in seven years, and which had the 
sympathetic support of over 6500 artists, and the audience 
warmly greeted Charles D. Isaacson and his assistant, Rose 
Roden, the latter making an address of farewell to the 
founder. Sctiemmtenaines |: 

Opera for Italian Hospital Benefit 


A performance of La Forza del Destino was given at 
the Lexington Opera House on Memorial Day evening for 
the benefit of the Italian Hospital, under the direction of 
Antonio Bagarozy. The performance was a good one, 
those taking part lending of their best to make the occa- 
sion an enjoyable one. The Donna Leonora of the evening 
was Maria Luisa Escobar, who possesses a voice of a 
naturally fine quality, which, for the most part, she uses 
well. Manuel Salazar was a rich voiced Don Alvaro, while 


Joseph Royer and Pietro de Biasi, in their respective roles 
of nm Carlos and the Abbot, added to the strength of 
the performance. Malatesta, as Father Melitone, was humor- 
ous without exaggeration. Cesare Sodero conducted and the 
audience was a good sized one and enthusiastic. 
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DR. J. FRED WOLLE CONDUCTS 
EIGHTEENTH BACH FESTIVAL 





St. John Passion and B Minor Mass Given Before Audiences Which Represent Almost Every State in the Union—Soloists 
Include Mildred Faas, Emily Stokes Hagar, Mabelle Addison, Mabel Beddoe, Nicholas Douty, Fred 
Patton and Charles Trowbridge Tittmann 


Bethlehem, Pa., May 28.—Many festivals are held in the 
United States each year, but perhaps the Bach Festival in 
Bethlehem, Pa., draws the greatest number of people from 
all parts of the country. One of the reasons for this may he 
that such music is not offered elsewhere, and another may 
be that the choir has been called the best in the United 
States. Dr. J. Fred Wolle is the man who has made 
Bethlehem musically famous, for in 1882, when a youth of 
nineteen, he formed the Bethlehem Choral Union. This 
organization began the Bach movement and later became 
the Bach Choir. 

The eighteenth Bach Festival, held in the Packer Memor- 
ial Church, Lehigh University, on Friday and Saturday, May 
25 and 26, again drew music lovers from almost every State 
in the Union. There is no question but that this is an ideal 
place for such a festival, with its attractive green lawns and 
its atmosphere of learning. Those who attended the concerts 
appreciated to the utmost the painstaking work of the choir 
and its devoted leader, Dr. Wolle, not to meniton the soloists 
and instrumentalists. 

The festival was opened as usual by the call of the Trom- 
bone Choir, following which the audience gathered in and 
around the church, The St. John Passion was given on 
Friday afternoon and evening, and as interpreted by Dr. 
Wolle, his choir of 250, an orchestra of fifty members of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, and soloists of the first rank, it 
gave the keenest musical delight to the large audiences, 
Many of the singers in the choir have been rehearsing with 
Dr. Wolle for years, and therefore it is not surprising that 
they have absorbed the true Bach spirit and reverence for 
the work of the master. As is well known, Dr. Wolle has 
devoted many years of his life to the study of Bach, and his 
interpretations of that composer's works are now inspired. 
He and his choir are in perfect accord, the singers respond- 
ing readily to his baton, and his range of dynamics and 
varied nuances command admiration. The remarkable 
results achieved are even more remarkable when one con- 
siders the fact that Dr. Wolle had been ill for a month, and 
was compelled to direct the performances seated in a chair. 

The soloists in the Passion Music all were splendid, for 
each of them sang his or her lines with the true Bach spirit. 
The majority of the solo work was done by Nicholas Douty, 
that dependable artist who has sung at every one of the Bach 
Festivals. It was the consensus of opinion that the teno: 
never was in better voice and never in the history of the 
festival had he sung his Bach with greater artistry—a truly 
fine compliment for Mr. Douty. 

Emily Stokes Hagar won an individual triumph at the 
afternoon performance for her splendid rendition of I Fol- 
low Thee Also. Mrs. Hagar possesses an exceptionall, 
beautiful voice and she uses it at all times with intelligence. 
The soprano also has personality and her diction is impec- 
cable. 

Charles Trowbridge Tittmann was not found wanting 
when it came to the singing of the bass parts. Mr. Tittmann 
is a great admirer of Bach, and his interpretations of the 
master’s music are sympathetic. His is a rich voice of lus- 
cious quality, and he has excellent poise and a fine stage pres- 
ence. Fred Patton, baritone, also was a soloist in the Passion 
music. Whatever role this sterling artist undertakes, it is 
a foregone conclusion that he will make a success of it. 
He is a very versatile artist, and is capable of interpreting 
with the finest artistry music calling for the most delicate or 
the most tragic emotions. His singing of the aria Haste, 
Haste, was especially commendable. Mabel Beddoe also did 
fine work in the Passion music, but it was in the Strike, 
Oh Strike, Long Looked for Hour that she won her greatest 
success, singing it with such feeling that several in the audi- 
ence were moved to tears. Incidental solos in the St. John 
Passion were sung by Geneva Morgan, H. T. Vannatta, 
Ann Sharer, Howard J. Wiegner and C. Earl Nonne- 
macher. At the afternoon performance the orchestra gave 
a musicianly reading to the second movement of the Second 
Brandenburg Concerto, 


Tue B Minor Mass. 


On Saturday afternoon at 1:30 and 4 p. m. the Bach Mass 
in B minor was given. All the participants entered into the 
work whole heartedly, with the result that this rendition 
was probably the best given by the Bach Choir. The soloists 
were Mildred Faas, soprano; Mabelle Addison, contralto; 
Nicholas Douty, tenor, and Fred Patton, bass. 

One of the high lights of the performance was the sing- 
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ing of Mabelle Addison, who immediately won the hearts 
of her hearers with her voice of mellow richness through- 
out its entire range. In everything she sang she revealed 
a thorough understanding of the Bach tradition. In the 
Laudamus Te, with violin solo parts, her colorful voice was 
heard to particular advantage; the technical difficulties of 
this number were easily overcome by the contralto. The Yui 
Sedes gave her an opportunity to display her dramatic abili- 
ties. It was indeed a triumph which Miss Addison scored 
at this festival. Her singing of the Angus Dei was voted 
one of the finest solos of the Mass. 

Miss Faas and Mr. Douty did some especially fine singing 
in the duet for soprano and tenor, Domine Deus. Miss 
Faas possesses a well trained and flexible soprano voice and 
she has a variety of vocal nuances at her command. She 
scored a well deserved success. Mr. Patton duplicated the 
fine work he had done in the St. John Passion and his art 
is now more admired than ever in Bethlehem. 

A word of praise should also be given to T. Edgar Shields 
for the artistry he displayed at the organ and to the choir 
of trombones for its share in the success of the festival. 

The attendance this year is said to be the largest in the 
history of the Bach Festivals. K. D. 


Bertha Malkin and the Automobile 


That an automobile mishap does not always cause unpleas- 
ant consequences is proven by an incident in which Bertha 
Malkin became a well known singer. 

Some four or five years ago a world-famous musician 
motoring through Grunewald was compelled by a blow-out 





BERTHA MALKIN, 
(Gluck) 


In Ariadne 


to stop his car, when suddenly he a a beautiful voice 
floating through the air. Surprised to hear a soprano of 
such unusual beauty, and forgetting his tire trouble, he 
sought the possessor, a charming young lady picking flowe rs, 
and none other than Bertha Malkin. 

After ardent persuasion he induced the young lady to 
study singing, and now she is creating a sensation in Berlin, 
which fact is attested by press notices. In view of her 
success it seems only a question of time before she will 
visit America. 

Berlin papers of recent date are full of praise for her 
singing and acting in such operas as The Czar’s Bride, etc 
The Tageblatt says she was “splendid in the role’; the 
Borsen-Courier states “She deserves the crown, for her 
magically beautiful, sweet and deeply expressive tones con- 
tain also style and character’; the Morgenpost mentions 
her “extraordinary pure cantilena”; the Russische Zeitung 
speaks of “her unusual dramatic talent, with soulful, stirring 
characterization.” No less an authority than Conductor 
Furtwangler recommends her as “gifted with a voice of 
most unusual beauty, combined with personal and artistic 
gifts.” 





Anna Case at Carnegie 
Anna Case will sing at Carnegie Hall this evening (June 
7), before the convention of the National Electr: Light 
Association delegates who will meet in New York at that 
time. Miss Case gave a musicale last Saturday at the home 
of Judge Elbert H. Gary. 


Giannini Honored by Philharmonic Society 

Dusolina Giannini enjoys the distinction of being one of 
the only two vocalists who will appear as soloist with the 
New York Philharmonic Orchestra next season at the 
Academy of Music, Brooklyn, on March 2. 
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The Cincinnati Conservatory Magazine 

Sharps and Flats is the name of the handsome and inter 
esting quarterly publication issued by the students of the 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, and the May issue is on 
a par with the numbers that have gone before. tssays, news 
reports, verse, humorous matter, and well made illustrations 
furnish proof that journalistic talent seems to be combined 
with musical ability at the C. C. of 


Hofmann Sails 


Josef Hofmann sailed for Europe on May 
heard in London shortly. He returns in October for a tour 
which will last until the middle of January, after which 
Mr. Hofmann will return to Europe for a long series of 
concerts. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


BOSTON’S MUSICAL SEASON WANES 





“Pop” Concerts the Bright Spot of Musical Events—Heinrich Gebhard Scores as Soloist with Orchestra—Students 


, 


Recitals and Notes 


foston, June 3.—Heinrich Gebhard, the admirable pianist, 
added another to his long list of successes when he ap- 
peared recently as scloist at the final concert of the Melrose 
Orchestral Association, Elmer Wilson conductor, at Mem- 
Hall, Melrose. Mr. Gebhard exhibited his familiar 
abilities as technician and interpreter in Grieg’s songful 
concerto. There were so many recalls after his perform- 
ance that it was necessary to waive the customary no-encore 
rule and play an extra number, 

The purely orchestral numbers of the program comprised 
Mozart's charmingly melodious symphony in G minor and 
Smetana, Gomez, Liszt, Lincke, Komzak and 
Elmer Wilson, the musicianly conductor of this 
now in its fourth season, merits great 
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HEINRICH GEBHARD. 


praise for his success in building up the Melrose orchestra. 
Under his direction the orchestra has already achieved fine 
precision, euphony and noteworthy dynamic shading. 


Curpren’s COMMENCEMENT AT LonGy SCHOOL, 


The first commencement exercises of the children’s de- 
partment of the Longy School of Music was held Satur- 
day afternoon, May 26, in Bates Hall. The children of 
the Boston and Charles River departments of the school 
were assisted by juvenile students of Gertrude Bowes Pea- 
body of the Longy School faculty. The following pupils 
of Mrs, Peabody were heard in violin ensemble numbers 
and solos: Ernestine Groves, Olive Riley, Louise Schirmer, 
Joseph Richardson, Frances McIntosh, Ruth Bruns, Austin 
Ivory. All violin numbers were accompanied at the piano 
by Arge Gerry, assistant piano instructor at the Longy 
School, 

Piano ensemble and solo numbers were played by Celina 
Robbins, Mary and Louise Whittemore and Hope Howell, 
pupils of Renee Longy Miquelle, director of the Longy 
School. Doris Morrison, a scholarship pupil, who received 
a diploma in solfeggio, accompanied a concerto at the piano, 
Two harp numbers were played by Barbara Whitney, a pupil 
of Harriett Shaw of the faculty. One of these pieces was 
an andante from a Mozart concerto with a flute obligato 
(Alice McLaughlin) and piano accompaniment (Mme. R. 
L.. Miquelle). An interesting demonstration of rhythmic 
gymnastics and solfeggio numbers was given by pupils of 
the Boston and Charles River classes. Two special briet 
numbers in these subjects were given by three infant pupils 
of Mrs. Peabody. 

At the close of the concert prizes were awarded to the 
solfeggio pupils as follows: Grades A and B—high honors 
to Mary Whittemore, first prize to Martha Swift and 
second prize to Nathalie Appleton; Grades C and D— 
first prize to Hope Howell, secdnd prize to Paul Ivory and 
Hiram McIntosh. Special awards were made to Hope 
Howell, piano, from Mme. Miquelle; to Robert W. Ken- 
nedy, cello, from Georges Miquelle and to Austin Ivory, 
scholarship pupil in solfeggio, rhythmic gymnastics and 
violin, from Mrs. Peabody and Mme. Miquelle. Stuart 
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Mason, instructor in harmony, counterpoint and composition, 
presented the prizes to the children. : 

The large audience seemed greatly impressed by the high 
standard of work accomplished by the children and by the 
splendid method in which they had been trained. The per- 
formance of these children is all the more remarkable in 
view of the fact that none of them has had more than 
two years of training. 

Gata Nicuts at “Pops.” 

For the second Sunday concert of the “Pops” season, 
Mr. Jacchia arranged a well-varied program of fragments 
from Wagner’s operas and attracted an enthusiastic audi- 
ence that filled every inch of available space in the hall. 
Mr. Jacchia’s list included the overture to Rienzi, Venus- 
berg music from Tannhauser, closing scene from Tristan, 
fantasia from Lohengrin, prelude to The Meistersingers, 
procession of the Grail Knights from Parsifal, Foresi 
Murmurs from Siegfried and Fire Music from Die Walkiire. 

Monday brought the annual Harvard Night, with Dr. 
Davison and the Harvard Glee Club assisting in accom- 
panied and unaccompanied pieces from its repertory. Largs 
crowds attended the remaining concerts of the week. 

Barrows Pupit Wins Success. 

Esther Mott, a soprano from the studio of Harriet 
Eudora Barrows, won a splendid success at a concert given 
recently under the auspices of the Business and Profes- 
sional Women's Club of Pawtucket. The reviewer of the 
Pawtucket Times, commenting on this concert, said: “Miss 
Mott's program was varied enough in its character to show 
her versatility and she appeared as much at ease singing 
the difficult aria Vissi D’Arte from La Tosca, as she did 
in the simple pastorale, May Morning, by Manney. Miss 
Mott was given an enthusiastic reception and the enthusiasm 
grew as the program developed. She gave the impression 
of liking to sing, of putting her whole being into her work 
and of living the part she was interpreting. A pure soprano 
voice, a wide range of tone, a sympathetic understanding 0! 
the composer's intent, coupled with a genial personality, 
made the singer’s work especially pleasing. Miss Mott has 
gained widespread recognition as a soloist and a successful 
career in the musical world has been predicted for her.” 

N. E. Conservatory Notes. 

A recital by pupils of the pianoforte normal department 
of the New England Conservatory of Music, of which 
Henry Goodrich is supervisor, was given in Jordan Hall, 
May 26, at which the general class was conducted by Alfred 
L. Whittemore, with Gertrude Goldman at the piano and 
at which the following young people, nearly all from 
Greater Boston homes, appeared as soloists: Irving Carver, 
Alicia Shoyer, Francis O'Gara, Rebecca Hill, Cyril Lange, 
Dorothy Chestnut, Dorothy Carnie, Rosa Carver, Beatrice 
Lange, Bertha Labunsky, Celia Marcus, Bertha Vimer, 
Tilly Garber, Helene Bennett, Mark Mackey, Marie Barry, 
Anna Sullivan, Catharine Corcoran, Grace Mahoney, Inez 
Capodicci, Kathleen Hanley, William Rouschal, Sarah Gor- 
don, Rosilie Rosenberg, Ezekiel Clark, Charlotte Labunsky, 
Gertrude Gumner, Anna Loch, Alfred Rosenthal, Catharine 
O'Neil and Austin Devenny. 

Students of the organ department gave a recital in Jor- 
dan Hall Thursday afternoon, May 31. Two works by 
Henry M. Dunham of the faculty were presented: the 
fantasie in C minor, played by Alma Martin, of Shinnston, 
W. Va., and the Gloria in Excelsis, by Margaret Macy, of 
Berlin, N. H. Selections from Guilmant, Pierne, and 
Rheinberger were given by Ruth Staniels, of Concord, N. 
H.; Katharine Nolan, of Cedar Rapids, Ia.; Horace Killam, 
of East Boxford; Cornelia North, '22,.0f Newport, R. I., 
and Joseph S. Black, of Gary, Ind. 

Joun Perrce Scores aT WoLFVILLE FESTIVAL. 

John Peirce, baritone, added another to his rapidly grow- 

ing list of successes by his appearances at the eighth annual 


music festival held early last month at Wolfville, Nova, 


Scotia, under the auspices of Acadia College. Mr. Peirce 
was heard in recital and also sang the baritone role in a 
performance of Mendelssohn's popular oratorio, Elijah. Re- 
ferring to his recital, the critic of the Acadian declared that 
Mr. Peirce “gave a recital that will be long remembered 
by those who heard him. He sang with fine feeling and 
delightful expression, quite captivating his audience by the 
charm of his voice and personality.” The same reviewer 
commented on Mr. Peirce’s singing in the oratorio as fol- 
lows: “The recital given by Mr. Peirce on Thursday night 
had prepared the large audience for a great Elijah, nor 
were they disappointed.” 

It is interesting to note that the festival was given under 
the direction of Carl Farnsworth, a graduate of the New 
England Conservatory of Music, and now head of the 
Acadia Conservatory of Music. Mr. Farnsworth also ac- 
companied Mr. Peirce when the baritone gave his recital 
earlier in the week. The chorus of the Elijah was provided 
by the Acadia Choral Club, consisting of 125 voices, while 
the Acadia Conservatory Orchestra furnished the instru- 
mental part of the performance. The other soloists were 
Nathalie Gifford, soprano, of the Acadia Conservatory 
staff ; Edith Waye, mezzo-soprano, and Arthur Jones, tenor, 
of the conservatory staff. It is gratifying to learn that the 
festival was highly successful. Indeed, the Acadian, a 
weekly newspaper published in Wolfville, editorialized ou 
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the event as follows: “The music festival which was held 
on Tuesday, Thursday and Friday evenings of last week, 
was generally acknowledged by those in attendance as the 
best event of the kind ever staged in Wolfville. These 
festivals, which have now become a regular institution, afford 
opportunities for musical culture such as are not enjoyed 
by other small towns, and deserve a more generous patron 
age than was accorded this year. Last week’s program was 
a more ambitious one than has before been given and was 
carried out in a manner which reflects much credit upon 
those in charge. It is said that plans have already been 
made for still greater things next year, when it is to be 
hoped our people will show their appreciation to a greater 
extent of the »rivilege which they enjoy. As a community 
we owe more than we realize to the splendid educational in- 
stitutions located in this town.” 

MARANOFF AND Pupits Give INTERESTING EXHIBITION. 

A dancing exhibition of uncommon interest was given in 
Jordan Hall, Friday evening, June 1, by M. Maranoff, di- 
rector of the Russian Ballet School of Dancing in Sym- 
phony Chambers, and his advanced pupils. The program 
was a well-varied one, affording ample opportunity to re- 
veal the talents of the dancers and the methods employed 
in Mr. Maranoff’s studio. The exhibition was noteworthy 
for the skill and grace of the dancers, and for the lack of 
self-consciousness in all those who took part in the recital. 
Mr. Maranoff has succeeded in giving his pupils not only 
the fundamentals of this difficult art but also a high degree 
of interpretative ability. Perhaps the most conspicuous and 
effective of the pupils who took part were Carolyn Hallett 
and Edna Stertz. An audience of good size was warmly 
appreciative throughout the performance. 

Notes FROM THE THEODORE SCHROEDER StupIO. 

Etta Bradley, soprano, has filled many successful engage- 
ments during the past season. George Wheeler, a young 
lyric tenor from New Hampshire, is beginning to receive 
recognition, having recently appeared at Dorchester, Everett 
Newton and Medford. Frances Waterman, a_ promising 
young soprano who comes to Mr. Schroeder from Provi- 
dence, is already well established as a successful singer; 
she has recently Bios heard at the Chaminade Club in Provi- 
dence, and Key (N. H.), Johnston (Pa.) and Danielson 
(R. L.). Adelyn Dana Ellis, another successful Schroeder 
pupil and teacher, recentiy gave a recital at Everett, Mass., 
winning favorable comment. Myrtle Greene-Brown, color- 
atura soprano, is planning her first Boston recital, to take 
place at Jordan Hall in the fall. Flora Barry, a promi- 
nent soprano, has advanced to the front rank of Worcester 
singers; Miss Barry was soloist at the recent concert of Le 
Cercle Jeanne Mance in Worcester and was also special 
soloist at the banquet given by the citizens of Worcester 
to the mayor of that city at the Hotel Bancroft recently. 
William Richardson, the distinguished colored baritone, has 
just returned from a successful concert tour throughout the 
Southern States and Cuba,_meeting with his usual success 
and re-engagements; he will give a Jordan Hall recital in 
the early fall. LL 3 


Tollefsen Junior Pupils in Recital 


Probably the best indication of the quality of the long 
program of the recital by junior pupils of Carl and Augusta 
Tollefsen, May 29, at Apollo Hall, Brooklyn, was the un- 
divided attention to the very end, and the enthusiastic ap- 
plause. The youngsters, in short dresses and knickerbock- 
ers, played the piano and violin, competed well with the 
older performers and showed how Mr. and Mrs. Tollefsen 
impart their technic to the participants. These teachers 
are doing public spirited work in providing future trained 
artists of violin and piano. 

Mozart’s Ave Verum and Tolhurst’s Intermezzo for four 
violins and piano were rendered by Masters Eigenfeld, Hor- 
witz, Le Bell and Price; Angelo Consoli played: Sarasate’s 
Les Adieux for violin; Alma Tollefsen gave on the piano 
MacDowell’s To a Wild Rose and Koellnig’s Fluttering 
Leaves. Arnold Le Bell was heard in Alard’s berceuse and 
Tyrolienne for violin, and Edith Margolies, pianist, played 
Beethoven's sonata, op. 2, No. 1, and Paderewski’s Minuet. 
Manuel Price, violinist, rendered De Beriot’s Sixth Air 
with Variations; Richard Bender, pianist, played Pirani’s 
Valse de concert and Mozart's Invitation to the Dance; 
David Eigenfeld, violinist, was heard in Hauser’s Hungar- 
ian rhapsody; Bella Risikoff, pianist, played Beethoven's 
sonata, op. 14, No. 2, and Chaminade’s Arlequin; Laura 
Schneider, violinist rendered Clarence C. White’s Sere- 
nade and Rehfeld’s Spanish Dance; Julia Tannenbaum 
played Kreisler’s Indian Lament; Clara Markovitz played 
Rondo in C and MacDowell’s Witches’ Dance; Edith Pom- 
eranz, pianist, offered Bethoven’s Andante Favori, Grieg's 
Anitra’s Dance and In the Hall of the Mountain King; 
Eleanor Johnson, violinist, rendered Severn’s Polish Dance; 
Ogden Dingwell, pianist, played Chopin's Prelude in uv 
flat, and Godard’s La Cavallerie Fantastique, and Sidney 
Horowitz, violinist, rendered Wieniawski’s Romance and 
Rondo Elegant. The ensemble finale for eight violins and 
piano was played by Angelo Consoli, Arnold Le Bell, David 
Eigenfeld, Manuel Price, Sidney Horowitz, Laura Schnei- 
der, Eleanor Johnson, and Julia Tannenbaum, assisted by 
Anita Palmer, viola; Ethel Gould, cello, and Isabel Gould, 
piano. 


Maurice Dumesnil Sails 


Maurice Dumesnil. pianist, sailed last Saturday for France, 
having completed a season of seventy concerts throughout 
the country. He will devote much of the summer to motor- 
ing, for he shipped a new car to Europe for that purpose. 
He will return to America in November. 
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HERMANN LOHR 


[When a composer’s songs are sung so universally as 
those by Hermann Lohr, one is naturally interested in 
knowing a little something about the man himself. The 
following article was prepared for the Musical Courier 
in answer to numerous requests regarding the biog- 
raphy of English composers. These facts have been 
supplied by the publishing house of Chappell Harms, 
Inc., the American branch of Chappell, Ltd., London. It 
is our intention to publish from time to time similar 
articles on other well known English composers.—The 
Editor. ] 2 

To every composer his medium. Happy he, who, like 
Hermann Lohr, succeeds in striking his proper metier. Wag- 
ner hit the nail when he said: “Many a modest waltz out- 
shines in respect of life, finesse and real musical beauty 
much of the big artificial stuff heard today.” Substitute 
song for waltz, and Wagner's potent remarks might not 
inappropriately be applied to the tempting vocal fare so 
liberally provided by Hermann Lohr. 

It is a mistake to brand as a creative weakling every 
composer who happens to favor the popular style of song 
writing. Hermann Lohr has proved to us that musician- 
ship and marked ability are not incompatible terms. His 
popular sheaf includes songs of widely different nature, 
sensitive and virile. What songs, for example, could be 
more opposite in tone and temper than Chorus, Gentlemen ! 
and Little Grey Home in the West? Between the two ex- 
tremes he places other varying styles and patterns, to wit: 
Where My Caravan Has Rested, The Ringer, Rose of My 
Heart, The Road of Looking Forward, The Little Irish 
Girl, So Fair a Flower, etc. 

Hermann Lohr could hardly help being a musician. His 
early days were spent in an atmosphere of sweet sounds. 
Born at Plymouth in 1873, his father was the late Frederic 
N. Lohr, himself a composer. The family antecedents 
migrated to England about 1750 from Thorn, Poland. The 
composer of Little Grey Home in the West is, therefore, 
of Polish extraction. While a boy he played the violin in 
the orchestra at his father’s well known Plymouth concerts. 
At sixteen he entered the Royal Academy of Music, Lon- 
don. During his studentship he distinguished himself by 
winning the Charles Lucas medal for an original orches- 
tral suite. Another promising early work was Serenna, a 
one-act opera, produced at the Lyric Theater by the then 
active Moody-Manners Opera Company. 

When his school days had finished, he turned his at- 
tention to song writing. Success followed success. Fur- 
ther encouraged he signed a contract to write exclusively 
for Messrs. Chappell & Co. Some of his songs issued 
through this house have attained to universal popularity. 

He is seldom mediocre, platitudinous or uneuphonious. 
Made up of simple elements, his songs are woven together 
by sensitive hands. Mythology and the old tales of daring 
appeal to his temperament, and human love, especially when 
linked with adventure, finds a ready response in his heart. 

The song cycles—notably, Songs of the Norseland, Ro- 
many Songs and Songs of Roumania—reveal him in his 
happiest vein. Last in meditative and modulated phrases, 
the Four Indian Songs evince an innate mysticism, which he 
seems shy to disclose, but which permeates all his best work. 
The four lyrics have been drawn from Laurence Hope's 
Garden of Kama. Noteworthy also are his Songs of the 
Southern Isles. Turning to his Russian Love Songs, it is 





HERMANN LOHR. 


rare to encounter amorous vocal solos so unspoiled by mere- 
tricious splashes of archaism. Vocally agreeable and artis- 
tically finished are The Songs of Italy, which bubble with 
bright, sparkling melody. Songs in Exile is a fine vocal 
suite. 
Hermann Lohr shows diffidence when talking about him- 
self, but here are a few of his helpful hints to young 
composers : 
“Work hard and work regularly, not by ‘fits and starts.’ 
Never mind if on some days the work is poor; another day 
it will improve. It is only by ceaseless effort that success 
comes. The next essential to a good melody is a good bass. 
A badly-built song is as difficult to put right as an ill-fit- 
ting suit. Two most important parts of a song are the 
beginning and the conclusion. Don’t be afraid of being 
natural. Give your own individuality a chance. There is 
good and bad in all music; do not decry a piece of music 
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simply because it happens to be popular. Teach little, if 
at all; finding and correcting the faults of others is detri- 
mental. Concentration is the first essential, and concentra- 
tion cannot be acquired unless regularly cultivated.” 

It is worthy of mention that during the war the song, 
Little Grey Home in the West was sung on either side of 
the trenches—a German edition having been issued some 
time before hostilities began. 

The composer is an advocate of all forms of outdoor 
recreation, golf and tennis claiming his devoted allegiance. 
To the active mind bodily exercise and change of scene are 
as refreshing as acqua vite. His one hobby is the theater, 
attendance at which answers the purpose of a veritable 
“*busman’s holiday !” 





Silva Conducting Nine Weeks’ 
Cleveland Institute 


Giulio Silva, one of the most distinguished of voice teach- 
ers, is conducting a nine weeks’ course at the Cleveland 
(Ohio) Institute of Music. The course opened June | and 
continues through August 2 

He is known as one of the 
versed of living singing masters. 


Course at 


most brilliant and deeply 
His work at the 


David 





GIULIO SILVA. 


Mannes Music School in New York, where he has been a 
member of the faculty since coming to this country in 
1920, has attracted a great deal of attention. In addition, 
he has been a guest-teacher at the institute during the last 
season and his course drew many students. 

Probably no voice teacher has a more comprehensive 
background of achievements than Mr. Silva. His European 
career included directing opera as well as individual voice 
training. He holds two honorary life positions, that of a 
life professorship at the Royal Academy of Parma and as 
Maestro di Canto at the Royal Academy of St. Cecilia at 
Rome. The latter is the most distinguished title held by 
any Italian singing master. 

It is expected that Mr. Silva’s summer course at the 
institute, which opens just three weeks before the regular 
summer session, will attract the attention of music students 
from all over the country. He will bring with him six of 
his New York students who wish to continue their studies 
throughout the summer. 

The institute feels that it is offering voice 
unusual opportunity in bringing Mr. Silva to Cleveland for 
the summer. a 


students an 


Ethel Young Thompson’s Pupils Heard 


On Saturday, May 26, eighteen of the advanced pupils 
of Ethel Young Thompson, a Perfield exponent of Cran- 
ford, N. J., gave a recital at her studio. The program was 
varied, showing fine taste in the selection of the numbers, 
both from classic and modern sources. The two-piano 
work added interest and variety, and was notable not oniy 
for its great value in the students’ training but also for the 
fine results attained. Those who attended the recital last 
year could not fail to notice the advancement of the stu- 
dents in both technic and interpretation, and to note again 
the beautiful touch which is so distinctive of Mrs. Thomp- 


son’s pupils. 


Miquelle to Tour 
With Melba 


George Miquelle, the 
distinguished French cel- 
list who with his. wife, 
Renee Longy Miquelle, 
has been heard in en- 
semble concerts through- 
out the East during the 
past season, will appear 
as assisting artist with 
Nellie Melba on her con- 
cert tour in the United 
States which begins early 
in October. George and 
Renee Miquelle are this 
year under the manage- 
ment of Anita Davis- 
Chase, of Boston. 
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BENNO 


MOISEIWITSCH 


Distinguished 
Russian Pianist 


Now Touring Australia with 


fHeson & Hamlin 


Pianoforte 





Writes Its Makers as Follows: 


The contribution you are 
making in your peerless pianos 
to the cause of art—constituting 
at once an inspiration and a ret 
elation to the musician—marks 
an epoch, I believe, of deep sig- 
nificance. 


New and exquisite effects as to 
tonal colour, quality, and dyna- 
mics are here made possible for 
composer and interpreter. 


I am convinced that the tonal 
gradations at one’s command as 
a result—from a virile bravura 
to a uniquely delicate pianissimo, 
ever singing and warm—comple- 
mented by a _ sensitiveness of 
mechanism, not only render the 
Mason & Hamlin Pianos in- 
comparable among the instru- 
ments of their kind, but also en- 
hance the scope of music as an 
Art. 


With sincere congratulations 
to you on adhering so unswerv- 
ingly to your ideal, and with keen 
appreciation of your inestimable 
service to Music, believe me, 


Yours very truly, 
(Signed) Benno Moiseiwitsch 
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BERKSHIRE PRIZE COMPOSITIONS 


HEARD IN ROME 
Mrs. Coolidge Among Auditors 


Rome, May 13.—Compositions of the prize winners and 
those which received honorable mention at the Berkshire 
Festivals, founded in 1918 by Mrs. Frederick S. Coolidge, 


have recently been heard in Rome for the first time. The 
works were given in two concerts with the following list of 
participants Leo Sowerby and Alfredo Casella, pianists ; 
Mario Corti, violin; Lionel Tertis, viola; Giuseppe Brugnoli, 
flute; Gilberto Crepax, cello, and the “Pro Arte” string 
quartet of Brussels. The first program contained two prize 
works of former festivals, namely, Ernest Bloch’s suite for 
viola and piano, and the Malipiero quartet, besides Rebecca 
Clarke's trio, which earned honorable mention. The second 
concert contained Waldo Warner's trio for piano, violin and 
cello, awarded the prize in 1921; Leo Weiner’s quartet, the 


winner in 1922, and Leo Sowerby’s trio for piano, flute and 


viola These compositions, I believe, have all been duly 
ewed in the Musica Courter. Suffice it to say that 

they were all well received, particularly Warner's trio and 

Sowerby's, both of which won immediate recognition. 


Altogether it was very interesting to have heard what th 
prize winners are capable of, and Mr, Lamond, director of 
the music department of the American Academy, was right 

niblicly thanking Mrs. Coolidge for having given the 
distinguished audience an opportunity to approve, or disap 
the efforts of the composers. Mrs. Coolidge acknow! 
edged this compliment with a short address of appreciation 

DP 


rove 


Valentina Crespi Completes Tour 
Valentina Crespi, violinist, called at the MusicaL Courier 
iffices the other day on her way to get her passport, but 
topped just long enough to say that she had just returned 





VALENTINA 


CRESPIL. 


from a splendid tour which had kept her out of New York 
since last October This tour included appearances in the 
States of Illinois, Minnesota and Ohio, and a number of 


cities in the Middle West—in all numbering about thirty- 
five concerts, under the direction of the Culbertson Brothers. 
Asked if anything unusual had happened while visiting 
the different cities, the vivacious young artist, one of whose 
charms is her naturalness, declared that she had had a very 
and her audiences had all been most interested 
and enthusiastic. Miss Crespi especially enjoyed playing in 
the towns where they do not get much in the way of music, 
for there, she said, the appreciation was very great. And as 
for her appearances at a number of the universities, these 
she relished, too, for the audiences responded so splendidly. 
Miss Crespi will sail on July 1 for Europe, going to 
Switzerland for a little rest and preparation for appearances 
in Italy, France and England. Her American season will 
open in New York in February with a New York recital, 
after which she will go on an extended tour of the country. 


lovely time 


Next Season Engagements for Helen Bock 


Helen Bock, pianist, has been booked by her manager, 
Annie Friedberg, for a recital in Toledo next season with 
the Piano Teachers’ Association. Miss Bock is also re 
engaged for a series of concerts in Virginia. 
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EUROPEAN MUSIC FESTIVALS—1923 
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JOHN A. HOFFMANN AND ALBERT BERNE 
TO TEACH AT CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY 


Two of the leading members of the artist faculty in the 
vocal department of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 
John A. 


Hoffmann, tenor, and Albert Berne, baritone— 





JOHN A. HOFFMANN. 
are announced as members of the summer faculty which 
will teach at the conservatory until August 1. Each is an 
alumnus of the conservatory and it speaks well for the 
training received there that they should have attained such 
high positions on the faculty of their Alma Mater—a dis- 
tinguished attainment bringing international reputation. 
Mr. Berne has given several successful song recitals dur- 
ing the season in which his high artistic ideals have been 
well proven and stamp him as a vocalist of a high order. 
He is always assisted at the piano by his artistic counter- 


part, Augustus O. Palm, who is also music critic of the 
Cincinnati Enquirer. Mr. Berne will give another program 
for the summer students later in June. 

Mr. Hoffmann will also be heard in recital during the 
summer session. He is very popular as a teacher and 
several of his pupils have been winning laurels during the 
season. Emil Rosen, tenor, has won the Ohio State compe- 
tition for the prize offered by the Ohio State Federation 
of- Women’s Clubs, and has sung frequently in Columbus 
and other parts of the State. Kathryn Reece, coloratura 
soprano, has just returned from a successful tour of Florida 





ALBERT BERNE. 


and appeared as Juliet in the performance of Romeo and 
Juliet at the conservatory, under the direction of Ralph 
Lyford, head of the department of opera and well known 
as director of the Summer Season of Opera at the Cin- 
cinnati Zoological Gardens. 





Jamestown, N. Y., Enjoys Allen McQuhae 


After Allen McQuhae’s appearance as soloist with the 
Mozart Club in Jamestown, N. Y., the managers of Mr. 
McQuhae received a letter from the president of the Mo- 
zart Club commending Mr. McQuhae both as an artist and 
for his charming personality. Following is an excerpt from 
the letter: “Under separate cover I am sending today a copy 
of each of our daily papers of April 28, with reports of the 
McQuhae concert. It was an unqualified success. We had 
a large and very appreciative audience, which insisted upon 
a double encore at the close of the program. For James- 
town, which is proverbially cold, this was remarkable. Mr. 
McQuhae was all and more than you promised. A gentle- 
man of most charming personality, he was exceedingly 
generous in the use of his very wonderful voice, and thor- 
oughly amiable toward all arrangements. It was a pleasure 
which we shall not soon forget, to be associated with him.” 





Schumann Heink Leaves for Coast 


Ernestine Schumann Heink, who has been staying at the 
Waldorf-Astoria, has gone to the Pacific Coast, where she 
will spend the summer. She was scheduled to stop in Chi- 
cago for several engagements and also go to Minneapolis 
to sing at the opening of the American Legion Convention 
there before proceeding to her home in San Diego. During 
the summer she will motor from Coronado to Vancouver, 


singing in all the army camps and naval stations on the 
west coast. 


Vada Dilling Kuns Opens Summer Studio 


Vada Dilling Kuns, the pianist, has opened her summer 
studio at Lumberville, Bucks County, Pa. 
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Composer Scott Opens The Scottage 


Early in May, John Prindle Scott closed his New York 
apartment and opened his summer home, The Scottage, «it 
MacDonough, N. Y., for the season. 

During the past five summers Mr. Scott has conducted a 
series of community concerts there that have become very 
popular, and he expects to continue the work this present 
season. Originating during the war in a few informal 





JOHN PRINDLE SCOTT 


Community Sings, the scope of these concerts has widened 
considerably, and last season’s series closed with a festival 
of singing and folk dancing. Professional soloists who have 
been in that locality have very kindly assisted Mr. Scott 
in this work in the hill country, and have helped to spreau 
the fame of these affairs considerably beyond the local cir- 
cles. 

Among the well known New York musicians who. have 
appeared in these MacDonough concerts are: Frederick W. 
Riesberg, pianist (of the Musicat Courter staff) ; Harriet 
Barclay Riesberg, soprano; Bessie Riesberg, violinist ; Pierre 
Remington, baritone (of the Hinshaw Opera Company) ; 
Ruth Emerson and Francis Neff, pianists. Also George 
Anderson, tenor, and Lawrence Downey, baritone (of Wash- 
ington, D. C.); W. K. Breckenridge, pianist of Oberlin, 
Ohio, as well as various other musicians from Bingham- 
ton, Norwich, Oxford, and nearby towns, 


Edwin Hughes’ Versatility 


Eminence in the pianistic world is attained by not a few 
and the art of guiding young artists successfully in pianistic 
paths is understood by many teachers, but the secret of 
combining the two in a manner which rises to the heights of 
artistic emine nce is attained by fe w. Edwin Hughes, whose 


secret and has proven it many times eg his ‘successful con- 
certs and the presentation of three young artists this season, 
whose praise by press and public was unusual. Besides the 
formal debuts of Arthur Klein, Dorsey Whittington and 
Solon Robinson, there are young pianists appearing at the 
Hughes Studios constantly, presenting programs which in 
content and interpretation verge upon the artist class heard 
in concert halls. 

Mr. Hughes has been steadily broadening his activities 
since his return from Europe to America a few years ago. 
As editor-in-chief of piano music for G. Schirmer he has 
brought out new editions of ten of the biggest works for 
piano and orchestra, including the two Brahms concertos, 
besides others of the foremost works in piano literature. 
Mr. Hughes’ ideal has been to ie sent to the American public 
editions which shall compare favorably with the best Euro- 
pean publications, which ideal has been striven for in view 
of the demand both by teachers and students for this artist’s 
editions. 

Mr. Hughes’ summer master class will be conducted in 
New York, during the course of which a series of individual 
artist programs will be played for the benefit and pleasure 
of teachers and students who gather from all parts of the 
country to place themselves under Mr. Hughes’ masterly 
guidance, ‘te 


New Management Will Direct Burmester 


James D. Barton, a well known director of tours of noted 
theatrical productions and stars, is the managing director 
of The Barthines Co., Inc., directors of the tour of Willy 
Burmester, German violinist. Mr. Barton has just re- 
turned from Japan, where he signed this contract with the 
German artist. Mr. Burmester has appeared for several 
months in Japan and other Far Eastern countries, and wiil 
arrive in New York for his debut at Carnegie Hall on 
October 20 and a return engagement on November 2. This 
is the first artist of an interesting group which will be 
managed by this new corporation. 


Milan Lusk Hailed as “One of the Really Great” 


On Tuesday evening, May 8, Milan Lusk, the Bohemian 
violinist, appeared in a successful recital in Oak Park, an 
exclusive suburb of Chicago. In spite of the snow storm 
that was raging, an enthusiastic audience greeted the vio- 
linist and showed its sincere appreciation by prolonged ap- 
lause after each group. George Clark, writing in ithe Oak 
weaves (May 12, 1923), speaks of the recital as “an out- 
standing musical event of the season” and comments fur- 
ther: “Milan Lusk, violinist of rare talent, displayed a won- 
derful flow of melody and technic. He has a big tone and 
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played with warmth and sincerity, coupled with perfect 
rhythm and excellent musicianship. Mr. Lusk graciously 
responded to several encores.” The Oak Parker (May 12, 
1923) declared the recital to have been as perfect a thing 
of this kind as ever Orchestra Hall has produced. Milan 
Lusk, violinist, is hailed as “one of the really great artists 
with that instrument, and all of his numbers gave the keen- 
est pleasure to his attentive and enthusiastic audience.” 


Peterson’s Fine Treat in Fresno, Cal. 


Fresno, Cal., May 16.—One of the finest musical treats 
of the season was that offered by May Peterson, Metro- 
politan Opera soprano, recently, under the auspices of th 
Musical Club. Assisted by Charles Touchette at the piano, 
Miss Peterson sang charmingly four groups of songs, offer 
ing numbers that would appease various tastes. 

The Morning Republican is quoted as follows: “So 
rare as to be almost an unknown quantity is the singer, 
who, having achieved a reputation, still attempts to make 
her hearers understand what she is singing about. Hers 
not to make an audience understand, but to make it hear. 
Nothing else matters, seemingly. Therefore those who 
listened to May Peterson last night at the White Theater 
know at least one reason for the success she has achieved. 
She not only sings but she also makes an attempt to convey 
the meaning of the words by voice and gesture. Perhaps 
the fact that she is a self-made singer makes her a better 
interpreter of those songs which express the ordinary hu- 
man emotions, such as Marietta’s Lied by Korngold, A la 
Claire Fontaine, the story of a young girl’s first love, and 
Hansel and Gretel by Mahler. Miss Pete rson has a clear 
soprano yoice, well controlled and sweet.’ H. G., 


Roselle Recalled Many Times 

Anne Roselle’s visits to Denver, Colorado Springs, 
Junction, Boulder, Salt Lake City, and other Utah towns, 
as soloist with the Minneapolis Orchestra, have brought 
the young artist many triumphs during the past two weeks. 
So completely has Miss Roselle won the admiration and 
enthusiasm of her audiences at these appearances that they 
have demanded six and even seven recalls after solo num- 
bers before permitting the performance to continue. 

Arriving in Salt Lake City on the centenary of the birt): 
of “Home, Sweet Home,” by special request Miss Roselle 
included this as a special number on her evening program 
Of her performance the Salt Lake Tribune wrote: “She 
evinced a wealth of power, passion, art, and technic, that 
placed her on the heights in the estimation of her hearers. 
She is essentially and intensely dramatic, but in addition 
to this, she proved her lyric talents in an exquisite rendi 
tion of “Home, Sweet Home.” 

Just previous to her Denver appearance, Miss Roselle 
sang at the spring music festivals in Lawrence, Manhattan, 
and Hays, Kans. 


Grand 


Many Engagements for Ethel Wright and 
Thomas Fuson 


Thomas Fuson, tenor, and Ethel! Wright (Mrs. Fuson), 
contralto, of New York, have filled many engagements dur- 
ing the past season, and now are busy preparing new pro- 
grams and oratorios with the efficient help of Sol Alberti, 
the well known accompanist and coach. The engagements 
included an appearance as soloists in Elijah in Brooklyn. 
Good Friday night the tenor sang Maunder’s Olivet to Cal- 
vary, at Bethlehem Swedish Lutheran Church in Brooklyn, 
and on Easter Sunday, besides singing his regular morning 
service, appeared as soloist with the combined choirs of the 
we Presbyterian churches of Morristown, N. J. On January 

Miss Wright gave a radio recital from station WE AF, 
New York. Easter Sunday, she sang in the morning at All 





Souls’ Church, New York, and at night was one of 
tet composed of Jeannette Vreeland, Wesley Howard and 
Fred Patton, at the Baptist Temple in Brooklyn. Miss 
Wright was contralto soloist in Elijah at the Church of the 
Ascension, New York, April 15 (Jessie Craig Adam, organ 
‘st). March 18, Miss Wright and Mr a joint 
recital at the weekly Sunday night concert at Van 
derbilt, New York City. 


a quar 


F uson gave 
Hotel 


Praise Follows Macbeth’s 


Florence Macbeth, coloratura soprano of the 
Opera, has been consistently adding to her 
concert artist of the highest rank and winning her way int 
the hearts of her audiences during her recent ful 
tour of the South, as the following excerpts will show: 


Too much cannot be said for Miss Macbeth’'s singing Her tone was 
clear, her enunciation perfect, her carriage graceful and her vocal range 


Tour 
Chicag 


successes as i 


Southern 


success 


seemingly unlimited. Coupled with the skilled accompaniment of 
George Robert's, a pianist of note, Miss Macbeth’s interpretation of 
every number on the program was received with ringing applause 
Chronicle, April 10, 

Miss Macbeth last evening instantly became a favorite with her au 
dience, because of her rare combination of youth, simplicity, perfect 
naturalness and unusual personality Her voice was delightful and 
she sang with greatest ease the most difficult compositions n 
program of six parts and the audience was fascinated The Houston 


Chronicle, April 10. 

a singer of unusual charm a most 
stage presence. She gained the favor of her hearers upon entrance 
Miss Macbeth is tres-petite, and with her silver-toned voice perfectly 
placed and controlled, her program was lovely She is a rare musician 
with a voice of appeal.--The Mesenger, Owensboro, Ky., April 21 


Florence Macbeth appeared last night, charming her audience with 
her gracious manner, simple elegance and remarkable voice. She sings 
with ease and brilliancy the higher, fanciful and decorative scores 
way to bring enthusiastic applause at the close of each number and 
seems a finished actress as well That she has an unusual high range 
must be admitted and her ability to use it to advantage was proved 
easily.—George Hoyt Smith, The (Jacksonville) Florida Times [ nion, 
April 


She is and possesses winning 


ina 


The American operatic soprano, Florence Macbeth, proved a charm 


ing artist. Her program was an interesting mixture of the deeper 
operatic arias, and some light and difficult songs, which kept her 
hearers in a pitch of expectancy. From a vocal and dramatic stand 


point she seemed completely adpquete, and the producers received many 


compliments on the concert yeni nville Journal 


Mrs. MacArthur Gives Tea for Arthur Bliss 


On Thursday afternoon, May 24, Mrs Mac 
Arthur gave a tea in honor of Arthur Bliss at her home, 
which was attended by about sixty guests. Accompanied 
at the piano hy the hostess, Lillibel Ibsen danced most 
charmingly. Among those present were: Mr. and Mrs 
Paolo Gallico, Mr. and Mrs. E. Robert Schmitz, Jan 
Sickez, Mrs. Hall and Miss Hall (grand-daughter and 
great-grand daughter of Julia Ward Howe), Mrs. Philip 


John R 


Sawyer, Mrs. John Ames Mitchell, Mrs. Milburn, Mr 

Parsons, Mrs. Savidge, Robert Mann, Max Jacobs, Carolin 
Beebe, Robert Thurlow, Johann Bull (grand nephew of Ok 
Bull), and others. Mrs. Latta, of Memphis, Tenn., received 
with Mrs. MacArthur, 


Frederic Warren to Conduct Master Class 


Frederic Warren, director of the series of Warren Bal 
lad Concerts and a singer of distinction himself, has 
accepted an invitation to conduct a master class in singing 
in Buffalo during the summer. He arrives in that city on 
July 9 to hear the voices of the largest class of aspirants 
for singing honors that has been organized there 
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HERBERT M. JOHNSON APPOINTED ASSISTANT TO 
PRESIDENT OF THE CHICAGO CIVIC OPERA 


Ihe Association of Presidents of the State Music Teachers’ Association Will Hold Extra Session in Chicago on June 26— 
Madrigal Club Offers $100 Prize—American Conservatory Holds Violin Contest—Florence Trumbull Severs 
Connection with Gunn School—Libushka Bartusek-Brown Presents Pupils to Sold Out House— 


ts of Conservatories—Musical Notes 





Arthur Burton to Hold Summer Sessi A 


June 2.—The Association of Presidents of the 
State Music Teachers’ Association will hold an extra session 
in Chicago, Tuesday, June 26, at the Columbia School of 
Music. Harold F, Butler, Lawrence (Kans.), is president, 
and Walter Spry of the Columbia School of Music, Chicago, 

secretary-treasurer, This meeting promises to be one of 
interest and will test the loyalty of its members. 
ably conducted by Dean Butler of securing 
for high school pupils, will be further dis- 
will be taken up, Should Our 
Young Virtuosi Go to College, with a paper by the well- 
known piano pedagogue, Victor Garwood, A lunch will be 
made especially interesting by the presence of several speak- 
ers of distinction. It is earnestly requested by Mr. Spry 
that members, who plan to attend, notify him at once; care 
School of Music, 509 South Wabash Avenue, 


Chicago, 


unusual 
The work so 
credits 
cussed, and a new 


I MMUSi¢ 
subject 


of Columbia 
Chicago 
Dukrno Puru. Hearn 

Dorothy Pound, pupil of Jeanette Durno, was heard in a 
piano recital at Lyon & Healy Hall Sunday afternoon, May 
27, A very pleasing program was delivered, all of which 
was not heard by this writer, but a good sized audience was 
very appreciative. Miss Pound brings an attractive person 
ality to the platform and plays with assurance and abandon, 
produces g¢ od tone and has a clear technic. Her tone is not 
cold and has much color. She can lay some claim to inter 
pretive instinet which communes her work. Her program 
included numbers by Bach-Tausig, Schumann, Gluck-Saint- 
Saéns, Scriabin, Debussy, Chopin, Ravel, Liszt and Laforge. 

Hexpert Jounson Witu Cuicaco Civic Orera AGAIN 

Herbert M. lohnson, for eight years associated with the 
management of the Chicago Opera, has been tendered the ap 
pointment of a pew position, that of assistant to the presi- 
dent, Samuel Insull, and has accepted the position. Mr. 
Johnson will enter upon his new duties on June 1. 

As assistant to the president, it will be the duty of Mr 
Johnson to relieve Mr. Insull of the burden of handling 
numerous activities of the executive with which Mr. John- 
son has been for a long time familiar. The management 
considers itself fortunate to have Mr. Johnson with the 
Chicago Civic Opera Company. 

AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 

The brilliant playing of two young students of the Ameri- 


can Conservatory of Music in the annual violin contest held 
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on Saturday, May 26, at Kimball Hall, won for them a place 
on the Commencement program, This was the last of the 
contests open to the public and was in two parts. The first 
group of young artists played for an appearance on the 
annual Commencement program and the second group com- 
peted for gold and silver medals. 

In the first group Richard Hire of Zion City (III), was the 
winner, playing the Brahms concerto, and in this same 
group Lulu Giesecke won a place for her future appearance 
on a concert program of the Conservatory by her work in the 
Saint-Saéns number, offering the first movement of the 
concerto. Miss Giesecke is from Marble Falls (Tex.). 

This decision was made by the adjudicators, who were 
Leon Marx, Leon Sametini and Alexander Sebald, 

Immediately following the announcement of the winners 
in this group the less advanced students competed for the 
medals. There were seven in this group who had a choice 
of playing a Mozart concerto, or Vieuxtemps’ Fantasie Ap- 
passionata. The first medal was awarded to Eva Polachoff, 
the second was won by Rosalind Wallach, and the silver 
medal was captured by Charlie Stein. Morris Caplan re- 
ceived honorable mention. 

Of the judges selected to hear this contest only S. A. 
Willets was present at the time it was played and he made 
the decisions, 

Mapricat Crus Prize Competition 

Offering its twenty-first annual prize competition, the Chi- 
cago Madrigal Club presents the following conditions: the 
composer must be a resident of the United States, the set- 
ting must be in Madrigal form for a chorus of mixed voices 
a capella, it should be kept within a reasonable vocal compass, 
each composition must bear a fictitious name, and the com- 
poser must enclose with his composition a sealed envelope 
bearing upon the outside the fictitious name, and having in- 
side his real name and address. Compositions should be 
sent to D, A. Clippinger, 617 Kimball Building, and must 
be in his hands on or before September 15, 1923. The award 
will be made October 15. The composition receiving the 
prize becomes the property of the Chicago Madrigal Club. 
The prize of $100 is offered for the best setting of the poem, 
What Care | ?, which follows: 

WHAT CARE I? 
Shall I, wasting in despair, 
Die because a woman's fair? 
Or make pale my cheeks with care 
"Cause another's rosy are? 
Be she fairer than the day 
Or the flowery meads in May 


If she think not well of me, _ 
What care I how fair she be? 


Shall my silly heart be pined 
*Cause I see a woman kind; 
Or a well disposéd nature 
Joinéd with a lovely feature? 
Be she meeker, kinder than 
Turtle dove or ‘pelics an, 

If she be not so to me, 

What care I how kind she be? 


Shall a woman’s virtues move 
Me to perish for her love? 
Or her well-deservings known 
Make me quite forget mine own? 
Be she with that goodness blest 
Which may merit name of Best; 
If she be not such to me, 
What care I how good she he? 


Great or good or kind or fair, 
I will ne’er the more despair; 
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If she loves me, this believe, 
1 will die ere she shall grieve; 
If she slight me wher I woo, 
can scorn and let her go; 
‘or if she be not for me, 
What care I for whom she be? 
G, Wither. 


FLorENCE TRUMBULL TO TEACH PrivATELY ONLY 

Florence Trumbull, pianist, former assistant to Leschetizky 
in Vienna, has severed her connection with the Gunn School 
where, for the past year, she was one of the prominent mem- 
bers of the faculty. Miss Trumbull, who has just returned 
from a successful recital in Boston, announces that she will 
henceforth give only private instruction, her pupils coming 
to her beautiful home studio, 6557 Kimbark Avenue. 

LinusHKA BartuseK-BrowN AT STUDEBAKER, 

Libushka Bartusek-Brown has made a big success here 
as proven by the sold-out house that applauded emphatically 
each pupil of her School of the Dance, whom she presented 
in The Snow Queen and divertissements at the Studebaker 
Theater Sunday afternoon, May 27. ‘ibushka Bartusek- 
Brown, who is also a singer of no small attainment, a pupil 
of Mrs. Herman Devries, chose a good orchestra to play the 
accompaniments for her class, the Steindel Orchestra, of 
which Ferdinand B. Steindel is the conductor. The students 
ranged from the age of two and one-half to twenty-five. 
All of them showed the result of careful training. Some 
fifty students contributed to the afternoon's entertainment 
and if we only mention Virginia Kvapil, who danced: the 
Scintella by Hosmer, and Libushka Bartusek-Brown, who 
performed (by request) Dvorak’s Slavonic Dance Kozich, 
it is because of the unusual excellence of their work. Vir- 
ginia Kvapil—a very difficult name to pronounce, but one 
that will be easy to remember, as it should be seen in electric 
lights one of these days outside a theater—is incontestably 
one of the best talents among ballerines here. All the dances 
were created by Mme. nce dg who also designed 
the majority of the costumes. The Libushka Schgol of the 
Dance advertises itself as a school of refinement for the 
talented child or adult. It might well advertise itself as a 
school of results. 

ArTHUR Burton's SUMMER SESSION, 

Arthur Burton, the widely known voice instructor, an- 
nounces a summer term in voice placing and coaching from 
June 15 to August 1, at his Fine Arts Building studio. 

GLENN Dittarp GUNN ScHoo. COMMENCEMENT. 

The first commencement of the Glenn Dillard Gunn 
School of Music and Dramatic Art was a great credit to 
this young yet progressive school and its energetic head, 
Glenn Dillard Gunn. On Thursday afternoon, May 31, a 
large gathering at the Studebaker Theater enjoyed a musical 
program and pageant of achievement. With the assistance 
of the Chicago Little Symphony Orchestra, directed by Mr. 
Gunn, a splendid musical program was set forth by some 
very gifted students. The pianists taking part—all of whom 
were from Mr. Gunn's class—were Lenore Sieberg, Hadas- 
sah Delson, Mildred Graveley and Cornelia Lampton, who 
played concertos by Beethoven, Chopin, Chaminade and 
Grieg in a highly creditable manner, showing the results of 
the splendid training received at the hands of this prominent 
and efficient pedagogue. Marie Kittridge and Frieda 
Scharff-Stoll, sopranos, pupils of Mme. Millett, also did fine 
work in Donizetti and Thomas arias, reflecting much credit 
on their teacher and the school in which they have been 
taught. Then followed a dance fantasy suggested by the 
Lost Pleiad, arranged by Etta M. Mount and Olive Pierce 
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Hazel, and a number of ballet divertissements, which fully 
showed that this branch of art is not neglected at the Glenn 
Dillard Gunn School. 

Busu Conservatory News. 

Robert Quick, of Muncie, Ind., last week won the fine old 
Italian violin presented by Lyon & Healy for a contest 
among the talented violin students of Bush Conservatory. 
The young man is an artist pupil of Richard Czerwonky and 
a brilliant future is predicted for him. The competition was 
a keen one with several contestants of exceptional talent 
coming from all parts of the country. 

Agnes Knoflickova and Margaret Conrad, young violin 
students of Bush Conservatory, were found ‘of such talent 
by Prof. Otakar Sevcik, the noted Bohemian violinist and 
teacher of Kubelik, that he has decided to divide between 
them the Sevcik sc holarship offered by the artist for this 
season. Miss Conrad is a Chicago girl, who has been study- 
ing for some time with Andrea Proudfoot at Bush Con- 
servatory, and Miss Knoflickova is a Bohemian of some 
fame in her native country of Czechko-Slovakia. Both young 
artists will appear in concert at Bush Conservatory on 
Wednesday evening, June 13. 

KNuPFER Stupios COMMENCEMENT. 

The first recital in the closing series of the Knupfer 
Studios presented a program wt general excellence furnished 
by piano students of Walter i.nupfer, Anita Alvarez-Knup- 
fer, Dorothy Denham Eichenlaub and voice students of 
Kusebio Concialdi and Marie E. Dreier, 

Mr. Knupfer undoubtedly knows how to get results, for 
the playing of the students shows the master hand of the 
pedagogue of long experience and superior musicianship. 

Among the younger ones on the long list of performers, 
Bertha Williams, Arthur and Jeannette Rosenblum, Fanny 
Lee Meyer and Marjorie Pollack deserved special praise. 

Interpretative qualities of a high order characterized the 
playing of Evelyn Mayer and Elsa Gaertner, while Karl 
Rothe and Winnifred Mickey won the audience by their 
effective performance of Rubinstein’s C major etude and 
MacDoweill’s Concert Etude. 

On the second program of the series Mr. Knupfer pre- 
sented three of his professional students. Myrtle Peterson 
played the first movement of Schumann’s A minor concerto 
with the style, tone and technic of the mature artist; Bertha 
Garland gave a spirited performance of the last movement of 
Moszkowski’s E. major concerto and Margaret Dirks distin- 
guished herself as the interpreter of Liszt’s E flat concerto 
which she played with unusual brilliancy, temperament and 
authority. 

Successful assistants on the program were Bert Long, 
professional student of Zerline Muhlmann, of the faculty, in 
songs by Schubert, Tschaikowsky and Mana Zucca, beau- 
tifully sung, and Florence White Rush, who was joined by 
her teacher, Eusebio Concialdi, in an extremely effective 
rendition of duets by Verdi. 

JeaNnNette Durno Pupit in REcita. 

Irma Orser, another of the ambitious young pianists from 
the Durno studio, will give a recital at the Lyon & Healy 
Hall on Sunday, June 10. Her program includes the pre- 
lude, chorale and fugue by Cesar Franck, several of the 
Chopin preludes, a waltz, a mazurka and an etude by the 
same composer, and a very interesting modern group. 

AMERICAN CoNSERVATORY NOTES, 

The annual commencement concert and exercises of the 
American Conservatory will be held at the Auditorium, 
Tuesday evening, June 19. The program will consist of 
three piano concertos, two violin concertos and three vocal 
arias, performed by ‘students who have won the privilege 
of appearance. Adolf Weidig will conduct the orchestra, 
which will consist of sixty members of the Chicago Sym 
phony Orchestra, 

Registrations for the master classes of William S. Brady, 
Delia Valeri and Josef Lhevinne have been coming in rapid- 
ly the past few weeks, and a large part of their teaching 
time is now reserved, a fact which is most gratifying to 
the management. Professional musicians and advanced 
students from all parts of the country have been eager to 
take advantage of this opportunity. 

Pupils of the children’s department, ably assisted by Ethel 
Lyon, Florence Nichols and Marie Stange, gave their clos 
ing program on Saturday morning, June 2. 

Louise St. Joun Westervett Stupio Notes. 

On June 2, Louise St. John Westervelt conducted a chorus 
of three hundred voices at the commencement exercises of 
the National Kindergarten and Elementary College. 

Geraldine Rhoads, contralto, has left on a tour of New 
York and the New England states, which will extend up to 
September 1. ; 

The joint recital of Lola Scofield, soprano, and Mary 
Allen, pianist, on May 28, at the Columbia School of 
Music, was a brilliant success and a capacity audience en- 
joyed the program of the young artists. i 

Louise Holstedt, soprano, sang the solo part in Men- 
delssohn’s Hymn of Praise at the First Swedish Baptist 
Church, June 1. : - 

Marion Capps, soprano, was the soloist at the “annual 
given by the Chicago Teachers’ College in honor of their 
senior class on May 26, at Fullerton Hall, Art Institute. 

FREDERIKSEN Presents Pupits In Recrrat. 

On Tuesday evening, May 29, at the Athenaeum of — 
waukee, (Wis.), under the auspices of the Wisconsin Col- 
lege of Music, violin students from the class of Frederik 
Frederiksen appeared in recital. Mr. Frederiksen, who has 
made a name for himself as a conductor, directed the or- 
chestra in the Siegfried Idyll by Wagner, the intermezzo 
from Wolf-Ferrari’s Jewels of the Madonna, and Einzugs- 
marsch der Bojaren: by Halvorsen. The work of the 
pupils, according to report, was very much to the credit 
of the distinguished Chicago violinist. and instructor, 

Artuur Burton Puptt In DemManp. 

Hugh Dickerson, baritone, and a pupil of Arthur Burton, 
has been much in demand this season. His latest date is 
to be filled at Grinnell College on June 10, when he wil 
sing the baritone solo in the Brahms Requiem and Men- 
delssohn’s St. Paul. 

Cuicaco Musicat Coiiece Notes. 

The Chicago Musical College School of Expression and 
Dramatic Art gave a program of dramatic readings in Cen- 
tral Theater on Sunday afternoon. This performance, which 
was one of the most interesting of the college’s series of 
Sunday matinees, constituted the annual competition for 
prize scholarships in the senior diploma, graduation and post- 
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graduation classes of the School of Expression and Drama- 
tic Art. 

Adah Allen, student of Dr. Fery Lulek, will be soloist 
at the concert of the Sinai Symphony Orchestra, Maurice 
Goldblatt director, June 7. 

A number of recitals given by the Chicago Musical 
College in the Recital Hall, Steinway Hall, include students 
of Mabel Wrede Hunter in a program there last Thursday 
evening ; Hortense Youngwirth, artist student of the college 
this Friday evening; artist voice students in a recital last 
Saturday evening. Students of the violin department, will 
give a program June 4, and Gertrude Gahl, of the faculty, 
and artist students of Edward Collins, will give a recital, 
June 5. 

Musicat News Items. 

The Mamay-Loboyko Ballet School, which enjoyed a 
great reputation in the East, has located in Chicago in 
roomy and commodious quarters at 59 East Van Buren 
Street, and its work creating much interest. A professional 
ballet and excellent faculty are important assets. 

Dorothy Lindenbaum, artist. pupil of Isadore L. Buch- 
halter, appeared in a piano recital under the direction of F. 
Wight Neumann, at the Playhouse, Sunday afternoon, May 
27, in a highly classical program, delivered with much 
aplomb, exhibiting rare musical gifts in interpretation, tone 
production and technic, facile key manipulation and infusion 
of color. The master touch < her tutor was evident through- 
out in this student. Her large audience expressed uncon 
cealed delight. 

The thirtieth annual May Festival concert of the Chicago 
Sunday School Associ we - was greeted by a large audience 
at Orchestra Hall, May 25. 500 young women’s voices, ably 
conducted in chorals by it W. Fairbank, assisted by organ, 
quartet and soloists, furnished a splendid and well delivered 
program, but the bright star of the evening was the mite 
violinist, Guita Bustabo, only six years of age—a little 
wax doll who rendered on her little violin in’ musicianly 
style and assurance without a scrap of music before her 
and in wonderful tone and striking technic, a Mozart con- 
certo in D and a Polonaise by Vieuxtemps, and in addition 
three heavy encores, a phenomenal performance, and she 
produced it all on an $8.00 violin, so the writer is told. 

JEANNETTE Cox, 


Institute of Musical Art Commencement 


The commencement exercises of the Institute of Musical 
Art attracted an audience of enormous size to Aeolian Hall 
on Saturday evening, June 2, A very good musical program 
was given by a few selected graduates, as well as by the 
orchestra and chorus of the institute. 

The opening number, Prelude to Lohengrin (Wagner), 
was beautifully played by the orchestra and conducted by 
director Frank Damrosch, who likewise conducted the clos 
ing number, Wotan’s Farewell and Fire music from Die 
Walkiire. Alton Jones played with marked intelligence and 
musicianship the first movement of Brahms’ D minor piano 
concerto for which he had the excellent support of Director 
Damrosch and the orchestra. 

Der Hirt auf dem Felsen, for soprano with clarionet ob 
ligato by Schubert, was effectively rendered by Murella 
Cianci and Angel del Busto, Entrance of the Gods into 
Wallhalla, from Das Rheingold, by Wagner, for chorus and 
orchestra, conducted by Director Damrosch was heard next. 
Phyllis Kraenter created an excellent and lasting impression 
with Klughardt’s concerto for cello. This composition was 
conducted by her teacher Willem Willeke. 

Lillian Gustafson sang the ballatella from Pagliacci with 
mastery. Sonoma Talley rendered Liszt's Polonaise in E 
major. 

Paul D. Cravath, president of the board of trustees, ad- 
dressed the students, pointing out the future open to them 
and wishing them success in their chosen profession. Direct- 
or of the Institute of Musical Art, Frank Damrosch, pre 
sented the diplomas. The graduates were: 

Department of Piano-—Esther M. Achinstein, Margaret Ferguson 
Anderson, Omino Renato Bottega, James Claire Dietrich, Rose Eisen, 
Lusie Friermood, Stella Goldberger, Lillian Barbara Hasmiller, 

Edith Loretta Heinlein, Gene Helmick, Helen Anna Jackson, Bertha 
Katz, Frances Elizabeth Keeney, Sigmund Krumgold, Harold Hart 
Lewis, Luetta Lipscomb, Mabel Madeline Marx, Helen C. Veronica 
Schachern, George Patrick Sullivan, Lucille Wilkin 

Department of Organ--Sigmund Krumgold. 
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Department of Wind [nstruments—J, Henri Bové, flute; Ralph W. 
Brown, French horn, 

Department of Violin—-Leopold Clement Alberti, Menotta Cavalla, 
John E, Dosso, Walter Edelstein, Samuel Epstein, Louis Kaufman, 
Sugene Mars Martin, Anne Robertson, Genevieve Beekman Voorhees, 
Harry W. Waller, Arnold Whitehead, Mabel Woodcock. 

Department of Singing—Janet Adelaide Beck, Murella Cianci, L. 
Josephine Dameron, Jeannette Frances Hall, Lucy Atkinson Jackson, 
Gladys Sauls. ; 

Department of Harp—Adaline Messenrschmitt. 

Departmetnt of Public School Music—-Arthur Francis Allié, Eutalia 
Louise Abner, Elsa Charlotto Borg, Ruth Hoit Bugbee, Margaret 

lice Bunce, Kathryn B. Cunningham, Mary L. Curtis, Lillian B. 
Jahnes, Leah Gertrude Kennedy, Helen Catherine Kuck, Gladys 
Eloise Lane, Luetta Lipscomb, Florence Katharine Lucas, P. Sonya 
Lvoff, Helen Dorothy Parry, Margaret Mary Power, Arthur Francis 
Redding, Mary Deborah Ruhl, Miriam Deacy Waller, Marion Viola 
Warner, 
Post Grapuates (1923)—Arrists’ Course 

Department of Piano—Alton Jones, Wellington Earle Lee, Jenny 
Seidman, Sonoma Carolyn Talley. 

Department of Singing--Lillian I. Gustafson. 

Teacners’ Course 

Department of Piano— Willie Beatrice Haines, Frances Carey Hall, 
Violet Muriel Haworth, Charles James King,, Jr., Beatrice C. Klein, 
Herman Charles Pantley, Ruth Pennington, Lucile Elizabeth Reding, 
Marjorie Wiggins, 

Artists’ Course 

Department of Piano—Alton Jones, Wellington Earle Lee, Jenny 
F. Seidman, Sonoma Carolyn Talley 

Department of Singing— Lillian I. Gustafson 


Teacuers’ Course 

Department of Piano—-Willie Beatrice Haines, Frances Carey Hall, 
Violet Muriel Haworth, Charles James King, Ir., Beatrice C. Klein 

The silver medal was awarded to Lillian Gustafson, who 
likewise won the $1,000 Morris Loeb prize. Harold Lewis 
received the Faculty Scholarship. The Isaac Newton Se 
ligman prize for original composition—($400)— was award- 
ed to Alexander Brachocki, and $200 to Lillian Fuchs. So- 
noma Talley received a $500 prize, 

Members of the board of trustees of the Institute, who 
were guests of honor at the concert, are: Paul D. Cravath, 
John L. Wilkie, Felix E. Kahn, Paul M. Warburg, Felix 
Warburg, Dr. Eugene Noble, Edward D. Adams, Harold 
Bauer, Frederick |. Kent, Alvin W. Krech, Mrs. Sam A 
Lewisohn, James Loeb, Elkan Naumburg, Mrs. Charles D. 
Norton, Eliot Norton, Mrs. William W. Norton, Mrs. J. T 
Pratt, E. T. Rice, Leopold Stokowski and Samuel A. Tucker. 


Features of Seymour Summer School 


The Summer School of the Seymour School of Musical 
Re-Education, which opens July 9 and continues to August 
18, in addition to its regulat course of study, is offering 
some interesting lectures which will be of immense value to 
its normal class. Among the features planned are two lec 
tures, illustrated with music, by Alfred Swan, professor of 
musical history of the University of Virginia, one on Franz 
Schubert and another on Modern French Music centering 
about Ravel. 

Sir Paul Dukes will give a talk, also illustrated with musi, 
on Russian Music—Before and After the Revolution 

Harriet Ayer Seymour, founder of the Seymour School 
of Musical Re-Education, will speak on What Music Can 
Do For You, and Marshall Bartholomew, associate director 
of the school and well known artist and composer, will 
give two programs of songs, including Russian, Italian 
classics, folk songs of many nations and negro plantation 
songs and spirituals, all by Mr, Bartholomew 














HANS HESS 


Master Cellist 


Besides teaching in Chicago at the Fine Arts Build- 
ing will hold Special Summer Classes in the art of 
Violoncello Playing at Highland Park, Illinois, begin- 
ning June Fourth. For terms, address 


Management of HANS HESS 
C. LYNN REYBURN, Sec’y. 


Fine Arts Building - - Chicago 

















SEYMOUR SCHOOL OF MUSICAL RE-EDUCATION 


57 West 48th Street, New York City 


Summer Normal Course July 9th—August 18th 
Piano, Rhythm Drills, Song Leading and Conducting 











ULYSSES PAQUIN 


BASS-BARITONE 
Concert, Recital, Opera, Oratorio 
Mgt.: Standard Booking Agency 

17 East 42nd Street Now vers 
Phone Vanderbilt 7 





Wilson LAMB 


BARITONE = 
TEACHER OF VOICE 
Available for Concerts, Recitals and Oratorie 


Seadio: Pegreveiiine Buiidi Orange, N. J 
Y. Branch: 105 West 130th Street 





MARGUERITE LE MANS xcs 


Mot. STANDARD BOOKING OFFICE, 17 East 42nd St., New York 


Mezzo Soprano 
— Recital — Opera — Oratorio 


Tel, 7196 Vanderbilt 





JUDSON HOUSE 


TENOR 


On Tour With Cosi Fan Tutte Co. 
Available May to October 
Haense!l & Jones, 3s W. 424 St., N.Y 








ELIZABETH QUAILE : 


Assistant to HAROLD BAUER 


CoZPr= 


225 West End Ave., New York 
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ISTELLE GRAY LHEVINNE, 
the violinist, photographed in front 
of the 1715 tablet at Youngstown, 
Va., the day following her very 
successful Norfolk engagement be- 
fore an audience of over 2,000. 
Mme. Lhevinne’s famous violin was 
made in Cremona the same year, 
1715. The insert shows her on 
the steps of Mary Baldwin Semi- 
nary, Staunton, Va., where she gave 
four successful concerts in April. 


JEAN GERARDY ARRIVES IN SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA, 
on board the S. S. Makura. Left to right: Mr. O'Connor, assistant manager; Mrs. 
Gravestock; Jean Gerardy, the Belgian cellist, who will tour America in 1923-24; 
Mr. Gravestock, manager; Mrs. Gerardy and George McManus, the cellist’s American 
accompanist, 








; HUBERMAN 
omcrert (4. Marzo-!929) per la 


a ade Madrid, acompahade 





ay su Mtro Perer-Caras 








A SPANISH CARICATURE, 
This caricature of the violinist, Bronislaw Huberman, is 
made by the well known Spanish artist, Osés, The inscrip 
tion reads: “T'o the eminent violinist, Huberman, a souvent 
of the concert (March 20, 1923) for the Philharmonic So 
ciety of Madrid, accompanied by the Philharmonic Orc hestra 


under the maestro, Perez Casas.” 


JOHN WARREN 
ERB, 

who, for six weeks, 
beginning August 6, 
will be at Bolton 
Landing, Lake George, 

Y., where he will 
coach singers and build 
recital programs. 
Prior to his departure 
for Lake George, Mr. 
Erb will be a member 
of the faculty at the 
New York University 
Summer School. 
(Photo by Wendell.) 
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EN ROUTE TO EUROPE. 
Left to right: Ted Shawn, Ignatz Friedman, Kathleen 
Howard and Daniel Mayer, on the S. 8. Berengaria en route 
to Europe. 


























AN ATTRACTIVE STUDIO. 


OSSIP GABRILOWITSCH AND CLARA CLEMENS, A corner of the studio of Jane Cathcart and Ethel Grow at 200 West Fifty-seventh 
both of whom have had an exceedingly busy 1922-23 season, the former as conductor and street, New York, in the Rodin Studio Building. This is also the headquarters of the 
pianist and the latter in her interesting series of historical song recitals. Mr. Gabrilo- Washington Heights Musical Olub of which Miss Cathcart is the founder and president. 
witsch and Clara Clemens, who is Mrs. Gabrilowitsch in private life, will spend the The room is large enough to seat a good sized audience, and several of the club recitals |E 

summer months in Santa Barbara, Cal. have been held here. (Royal Atelier photo) 
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LE DUC pe KAKIYAK, 
cruising in the Panama Canal on his private yacht and 
engaged in the pastime to which he devotes most of his 
spare hours, viz.: reading his favorite journal, (Photograph 
ARTHUR HACKETT, sent in M. le Duc himself.) 
tenor, who is featuring on all his programs Mana Zucca's 
song, I Shall Know. 


ELAZABETH HARRISON, 
soprano of the Savoy Company, who sang the part of Mabel 
in the recent production of The Pirates of Penzance at the 
Broad Street Theater, Philadelphia, and scored an emphatic 
success. The company presented this opera on June 2 at 
the residence of Pierre DuPont in Wilmington, Del Vises 
Harrison has had but one vocal teacher, W. Warren Shau 
(Photo by Marceau) 


ADELLA PRENTISS HUGHES 
the well known concert manager of Cleveland, Ohio. who 
was recently presented with a golden bowl in commemora 
tion of her twenty-five years’ service to the community as a 
promoter of musical activities and manager of concerts. The 
presentation was made by Andrew Squire on behalf of the 
Music Arts Association at the fourteenth pair of the Cleve 
land Symphony concerts. 





TWO FAMILIAR FIGURES. 
The well known New York vocal 
teacher, William S. Brady, and 
the American contralto, Kathryn 
Meisle, who has for the past five 
years been studying with him. 


—s 


SUZANNE KEENER, 
soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Company, who had about 


seventy-five appearances this last season, which is quite a 
record for her debut year. (Photo © Mishkin) 


MINNA KAUFMANN, 
concert artist and teacher of sing- 
ing, who was among those sailing 
for Europe on the Bergensfjord 
on May 25. While abroad Mme. 
Kaufmann plans to coach for 
several weeks with her former 
teacher, Marie Lehmann. She will 
resume teaching at her Carnegie 
Hall studio in New York on 

September 15. 
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was recently in New York for a brief visit between concert 


| 
CECIL FANNING 
| 
=| tours. The above shows his interest in the first signs of | 


spring in Central Park, 
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PHILADELPHIA’S MUSIC WEEK 
PROVES TO BE A GENUINE FEAST 


A Legion of Concerts Given by City’s Musical Organiza- 
tions—Massed Choruses and Operatic Productions 
Are Special Features 


Philadelphia, Pa., May 23.—Music Week in Philadelphia 
May 13, with special musical programs all 


began Sunday, 
over the city. The most important ones were as follows: 
At the Academy of Music, the massed choirs of 600 voices 


and sixty members of the Philadelphia Orchestra, Mayor 


Moore was present and officially opened Music Week. 


At the Stanley Theater, Grand Ensemble Chorus of 400 
voices composed of the Choral Society, Fortnightly Club, 
N. Suellemberg Chorus, Choir of the Memorial Church of 


St. Paul of Overbrook, the Stanley Orchestra of fifty men 
and the grand organ (played by William Klaiss). 

At Keith’s Theater, the Symphony Club Orchestra, 
assisted by Ruth Montague, soprano; Donald O'Neill, accom- 


panist; William F. Happich and Herman Weinberg, con- 
ductors, and John F. Braun, speaker 

At the Broadway Theater, Beethoven Orchestra and 
Chorus of the Hebrew Literature Society, Theodore Fein- 
man, conductor 

At the Dunbar Theater, concert by musical organizations 
of Philadelphia for colored activities 

At the Colonial Theater, concert by Clarence Bawden, 
organist; Hilda Peter, soprano; Clara Wilkinson, con 

Flora Ripka and Mrs. L. B 


Anthony Luizzi, cellist; 
Fitz-Maurice, accompanists 


At the Ardmore Theater, 


tralto; 


concert by the Main Line O 
chestra, Adolph Vogel, conductor, assisted by the Radnor 
Trio, consisting of Dorothy Hodge, violinist; Helen Chance, 
cellist, and Maisie Chance, pianist; also by Ann Jackson, 
violinist, and Mrs. John Joyce, Jr., harpist. 

At the Liberty Theater, concert by the Tacony Symphony 
Orchestra and chorus of fifty voices assisted by Edna Rey 
Gebhardt, baritone, anid 


nolds Dale, organist ; Ellwood 
Walter H. Gebhardt, accompanist 
At the Fifty-sixth Street Theater, concert and lecture 


under the auspices of the Young Men's Hebrew Association, 
West Philadelphia Branch, Louis Lasson, director 
On Monday, at the Ac ademy of Music, a pageant entitled 


Music and Recreation or The Revival of the Play Spirit 
in America was presented by the Philadelphia Public 
Schools. In the evening a concert under the auspices of 


the Board of Education by the pupils of the high schools 
that of 1,000 


and Normal School. The largest chorus, 

voices, was from the West Philadelphia High School foi 
Girls. There was also at Wanamaker’s, an organ recital 
by Charles M. Courboin, assisted by the Choral Art So 
ciety 


Music, The Pirates of 


On Tuesday, at the Academy of 
Society of the Straw- 


Penzance was repeated hy the Operati 
bridge and Clothier Chorus. In the evening a racial group 
concert including Lithuanian, Polish, Slovak, Armenian, 
Chinese, Ukrainian, Scandinavian, Rumanian, Italian and 
Scotch performers. At Witherspoon Hall there was a con- 
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concert by the Palestrina Choir, Nicola A. Montani, con- 
ductor, demonstrated the Development of Choral Music 
from the earliest period to the present day. A Saengerfest by 
the United Singers of Philadelphia, the Ladies’ Festival 
Chorus and a festival orchestra, under the musical direc- 
tion of E. F, Ulrich, provided the evening's entertainment. 

The appearance of the prize winners of the Philadelphia 
Music League’s Contest and the Women’s Symphony Or- 
chestra were the features of Thursday. A remarkable pro- 
duction of Aida was given in the evening by the Philadel- 
phia Operatic Society (hereafter to be known as the Phila- 
delphia Civic Opera Company) with the following appearing 
successfully in the principal roles: Marie Wilkins (Aida), 
Clair Eugenia Smith (Amneris), Eleanor Emeline Starkey 
(High Priestess), George Rothermel (Radames), Nelson 
Eddy (Amonasro), Dr. Andrew Kicox (Ramphis), J. Bur- 
nett Holland (The King), Howard P. Hang (Messenger). 
Wassili Leps was the conductor, to whom much of the 
credit belongs for such a splendid achievement. 

Friday was marked by a concert by the Symphony Club 
of Philadelphia and lecture on the instruments of a modern 
symphony orchestra by the conductor, William F. Happich. 
The evening concert was by the industrial and commerc ial 
institutions, including the N. Suellenberg Concert Band and 
Pennsylvania Railroad Car Service De 


Choral Soc icty, 

partment Glee Club, Philadelphia National Bank ( ‘horal 
Society and Philadelphia Trust Company Choral Society, 
Quaker Lace Chorus, Penn Mutual Glee Club, Stetson 


Chorus and the Aberfoyle Manufacturing Company Band. 
The thirteen annua! Eisteddfod was celebrated at t!x 
Academy, Saturday afternoon and evening. 
OrGAN RECITALS. 
Organ recitals were held at noon of each day as follows. 
Monday, First Baptist Church, Frederick Maxson, organist, 


and Horace R. Hood, baritone; Tuesday, St. Peter’s Epis- 


copal Church, Harold W. Gilbert, organist, and John W. 
Norris, bass; Tuesday, Cherry Memorial Church, Julian F. 
Adger, organist, and William Green, tenor; Wednesday, 


St. Stephen’s Episcopal Church, James Raymond Doane, 
organist, and Marguerite Barr, contralto; First Presby- 
terian Church of Germantown, Dr. John M’E. Ward, or- 
ganist; Thursday, Holy Trinity Memorial Chapel, Ernest 
Felix Potter, organist; Friday, Arch Street Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, Walter St. Clare Knodle, organist, and 
Ethel Righter Wilson, soprano; Saturday, St. Clemens 
Church, Henry S. Fry, organist. 
In addition to the above, the music clubs were active, 
providing concerts for many charitable institutions. The 
Matinee Musical Club led with a record of twenty-six con- 
certs. The Philadelphia Music Club was a close second. 
The Good Cheer Club was also very active. 
All over the city music held sway in the men’s clubs, 
the public schools, conservatories, settlements, industrial 
and commercial plants. The bands of the city also gave 
numerous concerts. Music Week was under the auspices 
of the Philadelphia Music League with Mrs. Frederick W 
Abbott, the enthusiastic and capable director. M. M. C. 


Excellent Jubilee Concert at Century Theater 


June 7, 1923 


entirely of compositions by American composers was de- 
lightfully presented by the following well known artists: 
Frances Alda, Metropolitan Opera soprano; Ernest Schell- 
and and Julia Glass, pianists; Maximillian Pilzer, violinist, 
and Carlos Salzedo, harpist. 

Mr. Salzedo opened the program, playing one of his own 
compositions for the harp: Variations on an Old Style 
Theme, a charming number rendered with admirable skil! 
A later group, Mirage, Introspection and Whirlwind, had 
much of interest and variety. Mr. Salzedo performs al- 
ways with finish of style and artistry. 

A beautiful concerto for violin is that by Edmund Severn, 
and as interpreted by Maximillian Pilzer it made a decided 
appeal to the interested audience. The second movement, 
andante espressivo, with its smooth flow of melody and 
fine cantilena passages, was particularly exquisite. The 
whole, admirable in construction, shows the composer to be 
a man of real musical individuality. Mr. Pilzer brought 
out all the beauties and the charm of the composition in 
masterly style, his technical facility, his smooth, singing 
tone, his powers of expression and finesse of style combin- 
ing to make a successful and satisfying interpretation, He 
had in Kathrine Eyman a valuable assistant, who handled 
the accompaniments in an artistic and sympathetic manner. 

Julia Glass, an unusually talented young pianist who has 
already won recognition in New York recitals, played the 
first movement of a sonata by McFadyen. Miss Glass, who 
is a pupil of Alexander Lambert, displayed an adequate 
technic, knowledge of style and form, power, ability to con- 
serve energy and an ease of manner. Her touch is firm 
and sure, with richness of tonal coloring. _MacDowell’s 

sr’er Rabbit she performed with fleetness and accuracy, with 
a crisp, light touch. The audience recognized in this young 
soloist a pianist of unusual artistic attainment. 

Mme. Alda, as usual, furnished a real treat. With Frank 
La Forge at the piano, she sang three of his well known 
and popular songs: | Came With a Song, Expectancy and 
Song of the Open. Mme. Alda’s gracious and radiant 
personality always wins her audience at the outset and on 
Sunday night she was in excellent voice. Her beautiful tones 
alone enrapture the ear, but added to this are unusual power 
of expression and clean diction. She shared the outburst 
of applause with the composer- accompanist, Mr. La Forge, 
who in turn acknowledge her fine interpretations. The 
fourth song of the group was The Singer, by Maxwell. 
This beautiful number, which seems especially suited tu 
Mme. Alda, had to be ‘repeated. Her remarkable trill and 
golden high tones held one in admiration. 

The program was concluded by Ernest Schelling, who 
rendered his own Suite Fantastique for piano and orches- 
tra, with the orchestra part reduced to a second piano, 
played from a recording made by Mr. Schelling for the 
Duo-Art. This number, which has already won the favor 
of critics and public, was again acclaimed for its originality, 
its spontaneity and fine orchestral blending. Mr. Schelling 
interpreted it with vigor, marked rhythm and _ skill. His 
encore was a brilliant performance of Liszt's sixth Hun- 
garian rhapsody. 

During an intermission City Chamberlain Philip Berolz- 
heimer, chairman of the mayor’s committee on music, spoke 
briefly of the Jubilee Week activities, saying this was one 


cert by the Men's and Boys’ Choirs of St. Mark's Church 

under the direction of Lewis A. Wadlow, organist and An exceptionally fine concert was that given at the Cen- of the 255 concerts being given in the five boroughs. He 

choirmaster at St. Mark's tury Theater, Sunday evening, June 3, as one of the Greater gave particular credit to Alexander Lambert for arrange- 
On Wednesday, at the Academy of Music, an afternoon City of New York Jubilee series. A program made up ment of the programs. 
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ELEANOR SPENCER BELIEVES IN SHORT PROGRAMS 


Celebrated Pianist Interviewed—Will 


Limit Her Programs Here Next Season to One Hour and a Half Duration— 


Returns After Two Years’ Stay Abroad Only to Go Back for a Summer in Europe—A Busy Season 
Already Booked 


Eleanor Spencer has the right idea. 

“I believe in short programs,” said she. 

“*Amen’—and that goes twice,” said the MusicaL Courier 
staff writer, with heartfelt recollections of the innumerable 
artists who feel that it takes at least two hours to display 
their wares. 

“One that I used a good deal in Ring last season was 
made up of the Brahms-Handel Variations, the Schumann 





ELEANOR SPENCER 


Fantasie, and for a final group—if you can call two a group 
the Liszt Campanella and that other work of his called 
Meine Freuden in German.” 

‘That can't take more than an hour and a quarter, even 
with long intermissions,” sugge sted the scribe. 

“| play it in about an hour,” said Miss Spencer. 

The scribe rose and pressed Miss Spencer’s hand firmly 
and with warmth. “1 thank you,” said he, brushing a tear 
of joy from his left eye. “I thank you again, and tender you 
a silent and unanimous vote of gratitude in the name of the 
Amalgamated Critics’ Union of the Universe. And how 
did your audiences seem to feel? Did it seem too short 
to them ?’ 

“No, indeed,” answered Miss Spencer. “In fact I received 
many compliments for the construction of a program which 
they were kind enough to say was so well balanced. It has 
always seemed to me in the case of pianists at the forepart 
of the program is often so loaded with heavy items that the 
attention of the audience is bound to wander before the 
final group comes. A dry sponge can absorb so much water 
and no more, and a human brain is the same way as regards 
music.” 

“Will you play the same kind of program when you come 
back here in the fall of 1924?” 

“That depends, of course, where I am playing. I admit 
that the program I mentioned is perhaps a little heavy and 
a little short for regular use in America, but I hope to stick 
to a general scheme that is similar as regards balance and 
that will not take more than an hour and a half at the 
outside.” 

Miss Spencer has been at home on a flying visit after two 
years abroad, where she has won a notable artistic reputa- 
tion for herself. She is leaving again on Saturday, June 9, 
to spend the summer in Europe, having made only a five 
or six weeks’ stay in her native land. She will rest through 
the warm weather, preparing the programs she is to play 
the coming winter. Her engagements call for appearances 
in London, Paris, Spain, the principal cities of Holland 
and of the Scandinavian countries, in Berlin, Vienna and in 
Hungary, and they are nearly all reappearances in places 
where she has won success during the past two seasons. 

Miss Spencer is especially fond of Holland and says that 
general musical taste there is very highly developed, espe- 
cially in Amsterdam, where Willem Mengelberg has ruled 
for a quarter of a century. It was she who had the honor 
of being selected as soloist when the centenary of César 
Franck’s birth was celebrated, playing the Symphonic Varia- 
tions with Mengelberg and his Concertgebouw Orchestra 
both in Amsterdam and the Hague. She spoke highly, too, 
of the Residentie Orchestra at the Hague and of its con- 
ductor, Van Anrooy. 


She has not forgotten Mac- 


American music, and the 


Dowell D minor concerto has been her favorite work when 
playing with orchestra. She played it with the distinguished 
Finnish conductor, Georg Schnéevoigt; with Oscar Fried 
at Warsaw, Poland; and is to do it next season at Mann- 
heim, with Kleiber, one of the most promising of young 
German conductors. 

On the occasion of her Vienna recital last winter she had 
the distinction of being the first American artist to play 
in the famous Ceremonien Saal of the former Imperial 
Palace, reopened as a concert room only a short time before. 
It was in this very hall that Ludwig van Beethoven himself 
sometimes played and sometimes listened to his new gom- 
positions. Miss Spencer studied for years in the Austrian 
capital with the most famous of piano pedagogues, the late 
Theodore Leschetizky, and was delighted to find so many 
old friends still there, among them Frau Dr. Malwine Bree, 
for many years assistant to Professor Leschetizky and still 
busy teaching. 

Naturally Miss Spencer is looking forward to a pleasant 
and busy season across the water this winter, but her real 
interest centers in the fall of next year, when she will return 
to play for her fellow countrymen for the first time in 
several years. O. O. 


SASKATCHEWAN HOLDS MUSIC 
FESTIVAL AT PRINCE ALBERT 


Two Festivals Proposed for Next Year, One Southern and 
One Northern 

Regina, Sask., May 25.—Saskatchewan has just concluded 
its 1923 Musical Festival at Prince Albert, which was 
thoroughly enjoyed by all music lovers of the province who 
were fortunate enough to be in attendance. The presence 
of enthusiastic crowds which invaded the city Victoria and 
Empire days lent a festive appearance to the city. Most 
prominent in the musical cricles of America among all those 
assembled was Granville Bantock of New York; he and 
Plunkett Green and Dr. Perrin were adjudicators. 

The Armory building at Prince Albert was given over to 
the musicians for concert purposes and the city welcomed 
its guests. Much praise was given to individual artists and 
societies from Regina, which is recognized as the musical 
center of Western Canada; nevertheless pe ge eae with 
other cities of the Province was so keen that the Capitol 
City will have to look well after its laurels if it retains its 
position in this respect. Saskatoon and Prince Albert are 
close behind on the trail, to use a pioneer’s expression. 

On the second day of the festival Regina scored successes 
as follows: Regina Choral Society, under the direction of 


George C. Coutts, won the chief event; the Regina Or- 
chestra and Teen Age Orchestra, under the direction of 
W. Knight-Wilson; T. L. Elliott, Richard Pollock and 


Robert Britton were successful in winning prized positions. 
At the evening performance the honors for choirs went to 
Knox Church, Mrs. Sherry director; to Third Avenue 
Church, Saskatoon, Francis Stephenson director, and West- 
minster Church, Regina. 

Granville Bantock praised the Metropolitan Choir of 
Regina especially for its memory singing and commended 
the Regina Orchestral Society under the direction of W 
Knight-Wilson. Adjudicator Greene also spoke in a master- 
ly and friendly manner about faults, and his criticisms were 
of a constructive nature. Cornet players, young and old; 
violinists, small and large; choirs; vocalists, many of whom 
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had worked under trying and disheartening conditions, 
were all encouraged to put torth greater efforts. Their pres 
ence was evidence of that fact that the smaller towns, villages 
and hamlets were interested. 

It has been proposed that two musical festivals be held 
yearly, one Northern and one Southern, and only every three 
years a Provincial. This suggestion has been approved 
by the committee of the Saskatchewan Musical Association. 
Reasons for this change are that distances are so great it is 
impossible to have representative competitions in children’s 
choirs; the cost of transportation, too, has been the means 
in the past of preventing many organizations attending 
competitions. 

new executive board has been elected for 1923-24, which 
comprises the following: Justice McKensie, A. W. Cam 


eron, Saskatoon; L. A. Thornton, F. G. Kilmaster, Regina; 
D. Craven, T. Binns, Moose Jaw; A. E. Wilde, Mrs. E 
Hawkin, Prince Albert; Ben Wallace, Yorkton; J. A. Han 
bidge, Kerrobert; F. Sutton, Outlook; J. A. MacConachie 


Tisdale, and E. Gunderson, Melfort 

\ wonderful radio achievement for Canada was accom 
plished by the CKCK broadcasting radio station at Regina, 
assisted by the Electric Club of Prince Albert, when musi¢ 
of the 1923 Music Festival was transmitted over 307 miles 
of telephone wires and broadcasted from the Leader Station. 
Much of the success of the undertaking was due to the 
Electric Club, which was said to have suggested the 
sition. On the platform of the Armory Building, in which 
the musical contest was taking place, were four microphones 
two on the conductor’s dias, from where the announcement 
by the adjudicators was made, and two on other pedestals 
placed amid the vocalists and musicians. Thus, there were 
four microphones parallel, and two or all of these four couid 
be switched on. People from all parts of the Province lis- 
tened and reported the success of this experiment. To com 
memorate the event the Prince Albert Electric Club is giving 
a gold mounted fountain pen to the person the longest dis 
tance away, who heard the program successfully R.G.B 


DRESDEN HEARS AMERICANS 
Dresden, May 19.—The American 
Bryant, may feel gratified at the achieved in 
her recital on May 12. Except for a few lessons with Carl 
Flesch last winter, I understand she is a product of Ameri 
can teachers exclusively. She is well equipped technically 
and has a good sense of style. Besides these attributes het 
tone is large, sonorous and agreeable. Her program con 
tained the d’Ambrosio concerto in B minor: Brahms’ 


propo- 


violinist, Florence 
SUCCESS she 


sonata 


for piano and violin, op. 100; and numerous shorter pieces 
Wilhelm Scholz was an able accompanist. 
Another American was Ernest Bacon, a young pianist 


who drew a large audience. His chief asset seems to be a 
well developed technic which carries him along well enough 
until the work in hand calls for some display of emotional 
qualities. In this department, however, he is as yet un 


developed. His program was conventional enough and con 








tained Bach, Brahms, Chopin, Rachmaninoff and Liszt 
The audience applauded him heartily INGMAN 
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Thomson's Interesting Hand 
Thomson, famous virtuoso, who is coming to the 
vatory of Music, Ithaca, N. Y., in September 
er teacher in the department of violin playing 

dered by a great many the world over as the leading 
exponent of the technic of Paganini, who represents the 
nd the highest triumph of the virtuoso 


Cesar 


Ithaca Conser 


} , 7 
A trie na 


1laX 


In Paganini’s playing one of the chief characteristics was 
‘ shtning-like rapidity of his fingering. Of all the 
am violinists since Paganini’s day, Cesar Thomson is 


f the very few who have developed this remarkable 
ni He has not only acquired a perfect mastery over 
hnical details, but even out-Paganinied Paganini 
verforming publicly the composer’s Perpetual Motion not 

| it was written but in fingered octaves 


in single notes as 
roughout. The accompanying picture represents the left 
hand of Cesar Thomson and is almost the exact replica of 
umd of Paganini 
it was March 21, 1892, that Tschaikowsky, the famous: 
Russian composer, wrote to a friend: “In Petersburg | 
ird a very interesting violinist named Cesar Thomson 
) u know him? He has a most remarkable technic; for 
tan e play passages of octaves with a rapidity to 
i one has previously attained.” To this master of 
{ ' today there are no difficulties, no intricacies, m 
hnica mbinations that he cannot overcome, 
( ir Thomson was born in Liege, March 17, 1857, and 
cived his first lessons on the violin from his father, 


if ird entering the Liege Conservatory at the age of 
vhere he studied under Jacques Dupuis, surpassing 
i fellow pupils at the age of fourteen and was recog 
zed as the foremost technician among violinists at the 
wwe of sixteen 
In | he became professor of violin in the Liege Con 
itory, leaving that post in 1897 to succeed Ysaye as 
principal professor of violin at the Brussels Conservatory. 
Others who have heid this post are de Beriot, Leonard, 
icuxtemps, Massard and Wieniawski. He has played ex- 
tensively throughout Europe and South America and has 
peared with phenomenal success in London. Among his 





HAND 


CESAR THOMBSON’S 


decorations is one from the King of Greece bestowed dur- 
ing his successful recitals there in 1921 

Cesar Thomson married the Countess Louisa Riva in 
Lugano, Switzerland, and pends his leisure hours in this 
lovely lake region S H. D 


American Composers Give Program in Pelham 


Several weeks ago there appeared an article in the 
MusicaL Courier regarding the activities of Pearl G. Cur 
ran, who was recently elected chairman of the music sec 
tion of the Manor Club at Pelham, N. Y. One of the most 

resting affairs of late was one which Miss Curran ar 

red for the Manor Club in which the entire program con- 


ted of songs 


popular fifty years ago 
On April 24 she offered a program of American composers 


iid their compositions, The composers present were Mar- 
ion Bauer, pianist-composer; Harriet Ware and Robert 
eee gton Terry. The artists who gave the program were 
che Da Costa, soprano; Lillian Sullivan, contralto; 
Ell Doyle, ten Katherine Bacon, pianist, and Alfred 
bb ( ompanist, 
tT program opened with an address by Marion Bauer 
titled, Modern Music in America. The second group 
nsisted of Charles T. Griffes’ sonata for the piano, played 
ry M Bacon. Then followed a group of songs by Har 
riet Ware, sung by Miss Da Costa. Mr. Doyle sang three 
ongs of Robert Huntington Terry's, Mr. Terry accompany 
ing the soloist. In Mrs. Sullivan's group were numbers by 
Howard Barlow, Victor Harris, Gena Branscombe and 
Gertrude Ross. The next group was Marion Bauer's suite 
for the piano, From the New Hampshire Woods; Miss 
Bacon was again the solois st This most interesting program 
closed with Harriet Ware's duet, A Day in Arcady, sung 
hy Miss Da Costa and Mrs. Sullivan, Artistically the pro- 


a tremendous success and the splendid impression 


ram was 
eated was doubly enhanced by the representative musi- 
cians, not only the three eminent ones who were there per- 
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GUIOMAR NOVAES, 


the brilliant Brazilian pianist, is photographed in one of the pictures 
with her husband on board ship bound for a trans-continental concert 
The snapshot was taken last fall following the 
The other picture of Mme. Novaes 


tour of this country. 
pianist’s marriage to Octavio Pinto. 
was taken in Brazil. 


begun, it will not be long before the club will be the center 
of much added interest. It would pay other organizations 
of similar nature to follow the excellent example set by 
this club. 


Tokyo Has Russian Symp. Concert 

The first concert of the new Tokyo Symphony Orchestra, 
Dr. Jacques M. Gershkovitch conducting, drew a large au- 
dience to its first concert of the season in Tokyo, Thursday 
evening, April 12, at the Hall of the Imperial Hotel. It was 
a very brilliant evening. The Hall was filled with a dis- 
tinguished audience, which was loud in its applause for Dr. 
Gershkowitch, the celebrated artist, who did magnificent con- 
ducting. 

The program opened with the Symphony in C minor by 
Beethoven. This showed his admirable artistry to the full. 
This was followed by the Tiny Christmas Tree, opus 21, Re- 
bikoff, and proved most diverting. 

Variation sun un theme Rococo, opus 33, Tschaikowsky, 
came next, with N, Varfolomeyeff, cellist, as og th soloist. 

The program closed with the brilliant La Grande Paque 
Russe, a 36, of Rimsky-Korsakow. 

Audience manifested great enthusiasm, and we were dis- 
covered Messrs. Joseph Hollman, Willy Burmester and Willy 
Bardas in its at this evening. 

The second concert of the Tokyo Symphony Orchestra, 
Dr, Gershkovitch, conductor, was triumphant close Sunday 
evening, April 22, at the Imperial Theater in Tokyo. 

The program just the same as the first concert for the 
above TAKE Kuroue. 


Washington Pupils of Perfield System 


On May 18, the piano class of Helen Miller, an exponent 
of the Effa Ellis Perfield Pedagogical System, gave a musi- 
cal evening at the Washington, D. C., Club. Those appear- 
ing on the program included Marion Mansfield, Betty Mar- 
shall, Elizabeth Robertson, Priscilla Holcombe, Evelyn Ault, 
Frances Stabler, Helen Mansfield, Louise Frances Bruce, 





Florence Bradley, Virginia Elizabeth Deyber, Mary Cole- 
man Worthington, Mildred Lewis, Irma Mussina, Robert 
Mansfield, Roberta Yerkes and Kitty Reese. 
The New America Sung in St. Louis 
At the thirteenth annual concert of the combined high 
school choruses of St. Louis at Grover Cleveland High 


School Auditorium on the evening of May 18, Charles Claf- 
In Allen's song, The New America, was sung by chorus 
and audience, accompanied by an orchestra of fifty players 
selected from the high school orchestras. The chorus 
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consisted of 750 singers selected from the chorus classes 
in the various schools. It must have been stirring to hear 
this fine melody sung in such a manner.’ It is a real patri- 
otic song by a real American patriot and ought to be recog- 
nized as a national asset. The words and music are by 
Judge Allen, of the Juvenile Court of St. Louis, who knows 
whereof he speaks when he writes: “People of every tongue, 
Our universal song Resounds afar. All sing in praise to 
Thee, Spirit of Liberty, Guiding humanity: America!” 


Florence Trumbull Enjoys Boston Visit 


Florence Trumbull, pianist, remained in Boston for a few 
days after her recent successful recital there and met a num- 
ber of Boston's musical notables socially during her visit. 
Among them was Philip Hale, the dean of the Boston critics, 
who heard her play various selections from her repertory 
that he especially requested to hear. 

She also won the interest of Pierre Monteux, conductor 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, and renewed acquaint- 
ances with various prominent members of the musical* pro- 
fession who are located there and whom Miss Trumbull 
knew well in Vienna. 

Bookings for concerts beginning in the early autumn for 
this popular American pianist are being made in gratifying 
numbers. 


Enesco to Play with New York Symphony 

Georges Enesco will have five appearances next season 
with the New York Symphony alone during January and 
early February. Three of these will be on tour in Balti- 
more, Washington and Philadelphia, while two will afford 
New York and Brooklyn the opportunity to hear again this 
incontestably great and versatile violinist. Mr. Enesco is 
at present in Rumania, where he will remain until early fall. 





Southwick Pupil Gives Recital 
Matilda Wardell, lyric soprano, pupil of Frederick 
Southwick, gave a recital in Hazleton, Pa., on May ‘ 
Hazleton musicians were enthusiastic over Miss Wardell’s 
limpid soprano voice and her excellent interpretations. 





AMSTERDAM’S MUSICAL SEASON ENDS 


Muck’s Success Results in Post-Series of Popular Beethoven Concerts—First 


Holland Appearance of Furtwingler 


Disappoints 


Amsterdam, May 9.—The celebrated German conductor, 
sayy Furtwangler, has recently made his first appear- 
ance in Holland as guest conductor at two Concertgebouw 
conce a. He undoubtedly possesses many qualities which a 
big conductor must have and his subtle feeling for instru- 
mental color and his firm characteristic rhythm are espe- 
Although not wanting in original ideas, 


of the excellent impression he made, the successor of Nikisch 
proved somewhat of a disappointment in Holland. 


Car Fiescu Leaps Sovotsts. 


Carl Flesch, the Hungarian violinist, was soloist at one 
of the big symphony concerts when he played both the Bach 
E major and the Bruch G minor concertos. In both works 


onally, but also the others who were represented on the — cially noteworthy. 
program. If the Pelham Manor Club under the able leader- his taste is sometimes questionable. An instance is his tend- he revealed his habitual purity of style and infallible surety. 
hp of Pearl G, Curran continues its activities as already ency to extremely slow or extremely fast tempi. In spite x. 8. 
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MUSIC ON THE PACIFIC SLOPE 





FINE CHORAL SINGING A 
FEATURE OF TACOMA’S ACTIVITY 


Tacoma, Wash., May 10.—Cosi Fan Tutte was presented 
at the Tacoma Theater by the William Wade Hinshaw 
Singers under the auspices of the Lion’s Club, as a benefit 
for the Girl Scouts. The crowd which filled the theater to 
overflowing was enchanted with the singing of this de- 
lightful opera. Irene Williams was forced to share her 
honors with the rest of the cast. Kathleen Bibb, substitut- 
ing for Phylline Falco, was charming in her role; both she 
and Miss Williams presented fresh, clear voices of unusual 
beauty and timbre. Judson House, tenor, and Leo de Hiera- 
polis, baritone, left nothing to be desired in their parts. 
Lillian Palmer, soprano, and Pierre Remington, bass, com- 
pleted the All-Star Sextgt. To Stuart Ross fell the burden 
of accompaniment. 

The Tacoma Oratorio Society presented The Crusader, 
by Niels Gade, with J. \V. Bixel as conductor. The chorus 
work was unusually fine and showed careful attention to 
details. At the close of the last chorus the applause was 
so great the entire chorus was obliged to stand in acknowl- 
edgment. Mrs. J. Austin Wolbert, mezzo-soprano, in the 
role of Armida, sang with poise and artistry. George 
Kennedy, tenor, as Rinaldo, revealed a powerful voice and 
acquitted himself with great honor. Frederick W. Wallis, 
baritone (always a great favorite with Tacoma audiences), 
who sang the role of Peter the Hermit, was in fine voice 
and sang with that understanding and finish which char- 
acterize his work in concert. 

The Spring Chorus Concert of the Ladies’ Musical Club 
presented the London String Quartet as assisting soloists. 
This quartet proved a delightful innovation in the club con- 
certs. The four artists began by playing the Fairy Suite 
by H. Waldo Warner. The second number, ‘by Dvorak, 
was played in a manner wholly finished and delightful and 
they were recalled for several encores. The club chorus 
under the direction of Frederick W. Wallis sang with 
splendid effect. The seventy voices blend remarkably and 
the carefully balanced sections are adequate in tone and 
volume for the achievement of splendid climaxes, while in 
the delicate passages there is a lovely warmth and softness. 
Tacoma is justly proud of this fine organization. The 
rigid custom of singing without scores makes its unfailing 
obedience to the baton of Mr. Wallis a delight. Pauline 
Endres, accompanist, a finished pianist, gives firm founda- 
tion for the chorus singing. 

The St. Cecilia Club Chorus added to its laurels by sing- 
ing a well balanced program without a This chorus 
of forty members, under the direction of T. H. J, Ryan, is 
forging a new place for itself in deck singing. The 
Hymn to the Madonna, by Kresmser, with obligato solo by 
Mrs. MacClellan Barto, was one of the outstanding numbers 
of the — and was repeated after insistent applause. 
Theo Karle, assisting soloist, again showed his artistry 
and beautiful voice to the delight of his audience, which 
justly claims him as a product of the great Northwest. 
He was accompanied by Thomas George. Club accompanists 
were Adreenne Lauger Marcovich, pianist, and Clayton 
Johnson, organist. New officers elected this year are Mrs. 
Albert C. Thompson, president; Mesdames J. S. Spencer 
Eccles and MacClellan Barto, vice-presidents; Mrs. Willard 
Wheeler, secretary. 

The Orpheus Club of male voices presented Marie Sid- 
enius Zendt, soprano, of Chicago, as soloist at its spring 


concert at the Scottish Rite Cathedral. This club has a 
large membership and the crowd which filled the auditorium 
was enthusiastic in its appreciation of this fine chorus di- 
rected by John W. Spargar and accompanied by Rose Kara- 
sek Schlarb. There was a noticeable improvement in tone 
and quality of songs. Madame Zendt was recalled for sev- 
eral encores which she sang with fine attention to detail. 

Mrs. Percy J. Starke, soprano, and Mrs. Milton H. 
Fischer, contralto, are filling the solo positions at the First 
Congregational Church left vacant by Mrs. Neil McEach- 
ern and Mrs. Nelson Cooper. 

The Scottish Rite Cathedral was packed to the doors at 
the benefit concert of the Joseph Warren Lodge, A. F. and 
A. M. Those taking part in the concert were Cyril Quar- 
tet (directed by John Henry Lyons, and composed of Lloyd 
S. Warren, Herbert Ford, weet: Edwin C, Cook, baritone, 
and John W. Jones, bass) ; George Kennedy, tenor, accom- 
panied by Mrs. O. B. Gilmore ; Mrs. Donald D. Dilts, so- 
prano, accompanied by Mrs. Frank Worden, and Mrs. Percy 
J. Starke, soprano, accompanied by Mrs. O. B. Gilmore. 
Readings and dances offered by Madge MacIndewar, Anna 
Goodman, John A. Key, Mrs. E. L. Beach, John McDonald, 
Mrs. M. L. Lauzen and Deck Sleeman, were a great addi- 
tion to this successful program. 

Fortnightly concerts of the Ladies’ Musical Club have 
presented Mrs. James E. MacPherson, soprano; Mrs. W. 
W. Newschander, contralto; Mrs. Donald Dilts, soprano; 
Doris Newell, pianist; Viola Westerlain, violinist; Paul 
McCoale, pianist, and Vivian Gough, violinist. 

Caroline Lazzari charmed her audience when she was pre- 
sented by the Bernice Newell artist course. Seldom has a 
singer so bewitched with her art. The richness and mellow- 
ness of her tones were a revelation. 

Guiomar Novaes, pianist, and Jacques Thibaud and 
Cortot have also pleased Tacomans with their art. 


MUSICAL ACTIVITIES 
AT LONG BEACH 


Long Beach, Cal., May 9.—The Woman's Music Study 
Club gave a complimentary program for the Long Beach 
Ebell Club on April 30 at the Chamber of Commerce audi- 
torium. Solo and ensemble numbers by members of the 
club and three choruses under the direction of L. D. Frey 
completed the program. 

The Long Beach Choral-Oratorio Society under the di- 
rection of Clarence E. Krinbill gave a concert at the First 
Presbyterian Church at Monrovia, Cal. One hundred mem- 
bers of the society made the trip. 

A musicale benefit for the Seaman’s Institute at San 
Pedro, Cal., was given by the Lord Kitchener chapter of the 
daughters of the British Empire, at the auditorium of the 
George Washington School. The soloist of the evening 
was Katherine Pitcairn. 

Garden of Flowers, Denza, was sung by the Girls’ Glee 
Club of the First Methodist Church with a real garden 
setting, May 1. Rolla Alford is conductor of the club 
and director and soloist of the church choir. 

The Fitzgerald Music Company presented Brahm van den 
Berg and Eleanor Woodford, pianists, in a complimentary 
recital to its patrons. Rachmaninoff’s prelude in C sharp 
minor, To Jacques waltz, No. 3 (Van den Berg), Legend 
(Rossiter Cole), Concert Study (R. Josseffy), Cappriccio 
(Brahms), Islamy (M. Balakerew), were among Mr. Van 
den Berg's offerings. 





Frank Anderson, pianist, gave an illustrated lecture -be- 
fore the Woman’s City Club. Mr. Anderson used for his 
lectures such compositions as the sextet from Lucia, The 
Doxology, Grandfather’s Clock, and others. He was 
assisted by Dorothy Byrd Russell, soprano. 

The Woman's Music Study Club recently offered a pro- 
gram devoted to Women in Music. Among other com- 
posers a number of California women were featured. Works 
by such well known women as Chaminade, Beach, Gaynor, 
Hosmer, Lang and Bond made up the offerings given ‘by 
the members. 

Pearle Trauger Thompson, of the American School of 
Music, Long Beach, presented Ruth Knox and Pearle Cole 
in vocal recital at the United Presbyterian Church. The 
pupils were assisted by Agnes Barth, Pearl Trauger and 
Eudora Gallup, who gave piano numbers. 

Carlton Wood presented a number of his violin pupils at 
a Community Service Program. A large audience of music 
lovers is always present on these occasions and it is not 
unusual to hear some surprisingly good numbers by these 
pupil-artists—who thus make their first bow to the public 

M. T. H 


Pacific Coast Enthusiastic Over Novaes 

For the first time since her American debut, six years 
ago, Guiomar Novaes visited the Pacific Coast. Every 
where she met with the same enthusiastic reception which 
has marked her appearances in the East. The Los Angeles 
Daily Times reported that: “She is an artist of the finer 
type. It is doubtful if any pianist this season has given us 
such lovely pianissimo work, yet she rises to climaxes with 
vibrant power.” The critic of the San Diego Union stated: 
“From the very opening number it was evident that this 
artist was to reveal unexpected and almost unthought of 
possibilities in her instrument. By reputation Mme. No- 
vaes has few equals. In her interpretation of Chopin and 
her rendition of the Opus 35 sonata, she was truly dynamic.” 
Other dailies eulogized her as follows 


That she is a genius and must be counted among the very best pianists 
who have played in this city must be borne out by every one who heard 
her last night.—-Sacramento Daily Union. 


The triumph of Guiomar Novaes was achieved with hardly a prelim 
inary skirmish, a triumph of technic, of interpretation, and of poetic 
feeling.—Oakland Tribune. 


The audience realized that they were in the presence of an artist of 
real individuality, She is true to tradition, but she visualizes it with 
her own personality.—San Francisco Examiner 


She was in many ways the most remarkable of all who have ap 
ape with the orchestra this year. One forgets to be astonished at 
her amazing technic, in listening to the beauty of her tone.— Portland 
Telegram. 


A master of dynamics and color contrast, the Brazilian pianist elec 
trified her hearers with the brilliance and authentic beauty of her play 
ing. She is a great artist—-probably the most richly endowed woman 
pianist since Carreno.--Seattle Intelligencer, 

From her first entrance, Mme, Novaes held sway over her listeners 
with her magnetic personality Her technic was flawless, and het 
inspiration characteristically vivid.—Spokane Daily Chronicle 


M. Witmark & Sons in New Home 


Last week the firm of M. Witmark & Sons left the Wit 
mark Building at 144 West Thirty-seventh street, where 
it has transacted its publishing business for years, and is 
now located in its new quarters, 1650 Broadway, the corner 
building at Fifty-first street. This well known publishing 
house occupies the entire fifth floor of this new building 
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Athens, Ohio, May 27.—A charity concert under the 
auspices of the Kiwanis Club, presented the combined Glee 
Clubs of the Ohio University under the direction of Clar- 
ence C. Robinson, director of the School of Music. There 
were selections by the Girls’ Glee Club, Varsity Male Quartet 
and Men’s Glee Club. The soloists were Alice Stevenson, 
soprano; G. L. Grayson, baritone; Sara Long, contralto; 
Colene Norviel, soprano; Fred Lee Tom, tenor, and Edward 
Robinette, violinist. 

Allan R. Kresge, organist, gave a recital, assisted by Helen 
Falloon Stevens, contralto, who was accompanied by Clar- 
ence C, Robinson. The outstanding numbers on his ptogram 
was the chorale No. 3, by Cesar Franck, and the Toccata, 
from Widor’s fifth organ symphony. 

There has been a spring recital series by the students in 
the School of Music in which much promising talent has 
been presented and adequate exhibition given of the quality 
of tutelage given by the faculty of Ohio University. 

G. E. M 


Augusta, Ga., May 15.--On May 12 a program was 
given by Giuseppe Creatore and his band of fifty musicians, 
including a group of solos. It was indeed a musical treat. 

Florence Lester gave a recital, assisted by Sara Alexander, 
reader, and Dorothy Pund, violinist. 

The Augusta Music Club gave a program, on May 11, 
under the direction of Miss Klebs, chairman. The artists 
who assisted in offering the program were Nelson Johnson, 
Mrs. Stewart Brotherton, Mrs. T. F. Ardery, Gladys Davis, 
Edna Shephard, Olive Tyler and Jessie Lee Thomas. 

The MacDowell Music Club has just closed its most suc- 
cessful season, during which a great deal of splendid work 
was done. The club, during the past year, has studied a 
large amount of fine music, including the complete list of 
operas offered in Atlanta by the Metropolitan, as well as 
winning the MacDowell medal for piano. The club has a 
flourishing Junior membership. 

Ivy May Hixson, assisted by Mrs. Lewis H. Wright, pre- 
sented a group of pupils in a piano recital at Woodlawn 
School, including Marion Layton, Helen McNutt, Dorothea 
McEwen, Zoe Audrey McNaughton, Mary Ellen James, 
Marguerite McKinney and Vocile Rogers. 

The following took part in the program offered at the 
last meeting of the St. James Missionary Society: Mrs. 
George Lomback, Mrs. S. O. Hargrave, Dessie Miller, Mrs. 
E. C. James, Mrs. J. B. Rickers, Mrs. Fergerson and Mrs. 
McDonald. 

Olive Benson presented her pupil, Eula Mitchell, in a 
recital at the Benson Studio in North Augusta. The pro- 
gram, which was difficult for a fifteen-year-old pianist, was 
well carried off and made a distinct impression. The pro- 
gram included Rachmaninoff’s prelude in G minor and Grieg’s 
Papillon. 

The musical program offered at the opening of Augusta’s 
newest hotel, the Richmond, was befitting one of the finest 
hostelries in the country. The program was under the direc- 
tion of L. J. Henry and included offerings by Messrs. Haines, 
Manning, Hurlbut and Ewing (one of Augusta’s favorite 
quartets), Mrs. M. M. McFerrin, Mrs. Frank L. Miller, 
Dorothy Pund and J. Edgar Probyn. P. G. 

Boston, Mass.—(See letter on another page). 

Chicago, Ill.—(See letter on another page). 

Cincinnati, Ohio—(Sce letter on another page). 

Columbus, Ohio, May 17.—The Musical Art Society 
gave its annual spring concert on May 3, with the assistance 
of the newly formed Ziegler String Quartet. Samuel Rich- 
ards Gaines conducted and the program included two of his 
own compositions, an arrangement of MacDowell’s To a 
Wild Rose, for six-part chorus (women’s voices), piano and 
strings, to an original poem of Mr. Gaines and his recently 
published I’m a Wandrin’. Oley Speaks, who was present, 
enjoyed a sensitive choral performance of his Sylvia. 


Connersville, Ind., May 22.—The annual May Music 
Festival was held on May 1, 2, 3 and 4. The festival this 
year was a decided artistic success as well as a financial 
success. There were four concerts. The first concert was 
given by the high school orchestra of thirty-five pieces, 
assisted by Louise Schellschmidt-Koehne, harpist. The sec- 
ond was a concert by a large chorus of colored people, 
assisted by Ellen Thomas, pianist. The chorus sang only 
Negro folk songs. This concert was a real treat to many 
present, as they were not familiar with the Negro songs 
and had never heard them sung by the Negroes themselves. 
The third concert was a performance of The Fire Prince, 
by Henry K. Hadley, by a cast of 150 high school students, 
under the direction of A. A. Glockzin, director of music in 
the public schools. Merrill McFall sang the role of the 
Fire Prince and received an ovation. Others who were par- 
ticularly good in the cast are Dorothy Schuler, Aria Hart, 
Dorothy Dodson, Mary Routh Bottles, John Weilemann, 
Leonard Varner, Joseph Raber and Stanley Horrall. The 
fourth concert was the artist recital by Haig Gudenian, 
violinist, and Bernice Church, soprano. This was Mr. 
Gudenian’s sécond appearance here, and he was warmly 
received. Besides playing two sonatas for piano and violin 
he played a group of his own compositions. Mary Routh 
Bottles and Rowena Rosendale Fruth played accompaniments 
for Mr. Gudenian. Hazel Murphy was the able accom- 
panist for- Miss Church. 

On Monday afternoon, May 14, Rowena Rosendale Fruth, 
local pianist, gave a recital at the Ursuline Convent, in 
Tiffin, Ohio. Mrs. Fruth played three groups of numbers. 
The first, a group of Chopin numbers; the second, compo- 
sitions by Paderewski, Rachmaninoff, and Pierne; the third, 
two Liszt numbers, the etude in D flat and the polonaise in 
E major. The program throughout was superbly played. 

Hazel Murphy, prominent local pianist, will leave early 
in June ig Europe, where she will spend the summer months 
in trave 

Haig Gudenian, noted Armenian violinist, and Mrs. 
Gudenian have recently departed for their summer home in 
Michigan. 

Mabel Spitler, Jean Turner, A. A. Glockzin, Helen Holter 
and Hazel Murphy furnished the — for the annual 
baccalaureate services here on Sunday, May 

The Chaminade Club of the local high school, consistin 
of forty voices, gave the program before the Kiwanis Cl 
at the Hotel McFarlan recently. 
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The mixed choir of the First Methodist Church, under the 
direction of L. V. Hegwood, gave a musicale at the church 
to a large audience. 

Dorothy Schuler, soprano; Lovell Allison, reader, and 
Mary Routh Bottles, pianist, mt gave a recital before the Rotary 
Club at the Country Club House. 


A. A. Glockzin, tenor, sang in Brookville recently. 
A. A. G 


Easton, Pa., May 25.—Thomas Yerger, organist of 
Colton Memorial Chapel, Lafayette College, gave the fina! 
Vesper Hour recital of the year, playing numbers by 
Jongen, Kinder, Gordon Nevin and Stebbins. Mr. Yerger 
was assisted in this recital by the chorus choir of Christ 
Lutheran Church, Allentown, Pa., Edward B. Kocher, organ- 
ist and conductor. The choir, with fine balance of parts and 
rich tone, sang numbers by Gounod, Glinka, Arkangelsky, 
West and Noble, all of which were enjoyed by a large 
audience. 

Under the auspices of the Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union, Francois Capouilliez, basso; Lillian Pringle, cello, 
and Edith Gyllenberg, Facey gave two recitals in the audi- 
torium of the Easton Public Library. Mr. Capouilliez sang 
songs by Thomas Purcell, James and Crist. Miss Pringle 
played with fine effect the "A minor concerto of Saint-Saéns. 
Miss Gyllenberg was an able accompanist, and also played 
delightfully numbers by MacDowell and Liszt. All the per- 
formers were favorably’ received. 

The annual spring concert for the benefit of the Young 
Women’s Christian Association was —- in the Brainard 
Union Presbyterian Church on Ma 

The Dorothy Johnstone Baseler Ba Ensemble—Maydell 
Eksergian, cello; Mrs. J. N. Le Van, violinist; Edna Aurelia 
Jones, pianist ; Della eyer Keiser, contralto; Shirley Dean 
Nevin, organist—rendered one of the finest programs 
recently Ge in this city. The Grieg trio, op. 42, played by 
Mrs. Le Van, violinist ; Maydell Eksergian, cellist, and Edna 
A. Jones, pianist, and Matthew’s Consolation, played by Mrs. 
Le Van, Dorothy J. Baseler, Maydell Eksergian, and Shirley 
Dean Nevin, were the two outstanding numbers. The con- 
cert was planned and arranged by George B. oy . 

Hartford, Conn., May 28.—The choir of the Hartford 
Public High School, Ralph L. Baldwin, director, gave an 
excellent concert at Foot Guard Hall, May 18, assisted by 
feces Simpson, soprano; Roy W. Steele, tenor, and 
tarold Land, baritone. The Hartford Public High School 
Orchestra played accom niments which were most satis- 
factory. Max Haverback is the concertmaster and Rose S. 
Lischner and Ida H. Levin, the pianists. The works pre- 
sented were Coleridge-Taylor’s iawatha’s Wedding Feast 
and Death of Minnehaha. These are full of interesting 
passages and were sung in away to bring out their best 
qualities. E. M. G. 

Huron, S. D.—(See letter on another page). 

Jamestown, N. D., May 26.—Professor Ringenberg 
and Miss Muncie, of the Jamestown College faculty, pre- 
sented in recital Isabel Hamilton, Pianist, and Elwood Fahl, 
tenor, both promising students in the music department. 
The selections listed called for much skill which the young 
performers were able to bring to them. A large audience 
showed appreciation. 

Ruth Zimmerman, pianist, gave her senior recital, assisted 
by Christine Colvin, soprano. It was agreed that this was 
one of the finest recitals ever given in the college. The 
Schumann Carnival occupied a prominent place on the 
pianist’s program and was rendered with a clear and adequate 
technic. Chopin’s B flat minor sonata and a Scarlatti Capri- 
cio were other interesting numbers. Miss Colvin’s arias were 
excellently sung as well as her group of American compo- 
sitions. M. E. G. 


Kalamazoo, Mich., May 23.—The Kalamazoo Choral 
Union announces a pre-festival concert course for next 
season which promises to be even superior in caliber to the 
fine courses of previous seasons. Tickets are being sold 
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under the management of Winifred Appleton and an enthu- 
siastic response is evident. The series will be opened by 
Mary Garden. Frieda Hempel, in her widely famed Jenny 


_ Lind program; the Elshuco Trio, with Richard Crooks, 


baritone, as soloist, and Josef Hoffman will follow. 

Two hundred and forty children of the Western State 
Normal music department, under the direction of Leoti 
Combs, presented the operetta, The Walrus and the Carpen- 
ter, in the gymnasium of the State Normal College, on May 
8. The work showed very able direction, the freshness of 
well trained young voices and an effect of charming spon- 
taneity. The children were assisted by an orchestra made 
up of musicians from the Normal orchestra, members of the 
Kalamazoo Symphony Orchestra, and several of the city’s 
best known soloists. Elizabeth Lennox, contralto, who was 
soloist, delighted the audience with the warmth and color of 
her voice and intelligent interpretations. Miss Lennox 
formerly lived in Kalamazoo and is always heartily wel- 
comed back in concert or recital. 

A recent recital of unusual interest was given by Jurien 
Hoekstra, May 16, in the Masonic Temple. Mr. Hoekstra 
has recently returned to this country after several years’ 
study in Europe where he won favorable comment from 
teachers and critics in London, Paris and elsewhere. His 
voice warrants this praise, since it is a baritone of beautiful 
quality with adequate volume, and is supported by a fortu- 
nate equipment of musical temperament, pleasing personality 
and intelligence. The audience derived an added measure of 
enjoyment from his clear enunciation. The program was 
made up of a group of songs from the French, Handel’s 
Aria, The Passion, an Irish cradle song by Arnold Bax, and 
well chosen songs in English. H. Glenn Henderson played 
excellent accompaniments. Kalamazoo people are especially 
interested in Mr. Hoekstra because this city is his home. 

M. J. R. 

Long Beach, Cal.—(See Music on the Pacific Slope). 

Mobile, Ala., May 23.—So successful was the May con- 
cert of the Mobile Frohsinn Singing Society, that it will be 
repeated at an early date for the benefit of the new tuber- 
culosis home. A large and appreciative audience enjoyed 
the well balanced chorus, comprising the active male mem- 
bers, while the splendid chorus of women’s voices rendered 
the mixed selections admirably. Artistic musical talent 
marked the work of the soloists and orchestra throughout 
the program. It included Huntsman’s Farewell (Mendels- 
sohn), sung by the Frohsinn, and Come Where the River 
Winds (Geible) ; solos, The Last Song (Rogers) and Will 
O’ the Wisp (Spross), Marie Benson, Mrs. George Left- 
wich, accompanist; Hark, Hark, the Lark (Schubert), by 
the Frohsinn, and Bella Napoli (Boscovitch), by the mixed 
chorus; A Night in Spain (Trotere), F. W. Tremlin, 
soloist; America, by the Frohsinn. The beautiful voice of 
Mrs. John Lynch was heard in two solos, My Heart at Thy 
Sweet Voice (Saint-Saéns), and To You (Oley Speaks), 
with Mrs. J. R. Crosby, accompanist. Absinthe Frappe 
(Herbert), with Helen S. Tisdale as soloist, was followed 
by Estudiantina (Lacome), sung by the mixed chorus. 

The Music Study Club closed its season with a brilliant 
program at the Elks’ Club May 14. The splendid work of 
the club was ably directed by the president, Mrs. J. R. 
Crosby. The opening number, March from Tannhauser 
(Wagner), was a splendidly played piano duet by Mrs. 
Crosby and Irma Potter; Mrs, Moore’s pleasing 
soprano voice was heard with appreciation in Song of the 
Open (La Forge); the guest number was one of the most 
enjoyable ones on the program, and was given by Max 
Rogers, who was in excellent voice. Two violin solos were 
beautifully played by the well known violinist, Lorretta 
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Schwaemmel, followed by a coloratura solo, sung by Mrs. 
N. C. VanDevender. A contralto solo, by Mrs. W. W. Moss, 
was one of the most delightful on the program, which closed 
with two chorus numbers sung by Mrs. N. C. VanDevender, 
Mrs. Roy Benton, Mrs. Walter Horn, Mrs. F. S. Wyatt, 
Misses Dolive, Vickers and Goldsby. Accompanists were 
Mrs. Crosby, ‘Mrs. Wakeford, Mrs. McElveen and Grace 
Harris. 

The Chopin Club, in its record of work during the past 
year, had many « outstanding features of worth and progress 
Among its activities was the organizing of the Junior Music 
Lovers’ Club, the observance of Music Week, and monthly 
entertainments at the Marine Hospital. Recently the club 
secured, through the State Federation of Music Clubs, a 
scholarship for Cecile Sherman, a talented Mobile girl, who 
will continue her studies at the American Conservatory at 
Chicago. Mrs. N. C. VanDevender was sent as a delegate 
to the State music convention at Montgomery, while two 
delegates ay attend the national biennial convention at 

Asheville, C., in June, these being Mrs. J. W. McCondy 
pie Sn eae 

The closing concert of the club was given at the Country 
Club in its beautiful settings and surroundings, with the 
members and a large number of invited guests present. The 
program opened with a violin and flute duet, played by Ethel 
and Alice Dyas. This was followed by an interesting talk, 
Echoes from Grand Opera, given by Salome Garnett, who 
recently attended grand opera in Atlanta. May Morning 
was beautifully sung by Mrs. S. C. Ogee, followed by a 
piano solo given by Mrs, J. W. McCondy. Mrs. Underwood 
Moss was in lovely voice in the solo, Supplication, by La 
Forge. Other charming numbers were rendered, including 
a beautiful violin solo by Mrs. E. C. Harris. The program 
closed with two orchestra numbers, the orchestra consisting 
of Ethel and Alice Dyas, violin and flute; Mrs. A. S. Whit- 
ing cellist, and Mrs. Karl Klinge, pianist. The club’s direc- 
tor for’ the year was Mrs. G. A. Leftwich, who ably planned 
its work. K. R. 

Norwich, Conn., May 25.—Mario Chamlee closed the 
Academy music course by a concert which was an appro- 
priate climax to the interesting and successful season. A 
large audience was cordially appreciative and its responsive 
attitude had an inspirational effect on the singer, who sang 
better and better as the evening progressed. His program 
contained items of outstanding interest which were in every 
instance delightfully and artistically sung. One of the hign 
points of interest was his rendition of Wintter Watts’ 
Vignettes of Italy. A generous list of stars was announced 
for next year’s series. M. 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y., May 8.—Harold Land appeared 
in concert at the high school auditorium, May 7, before a 
very large audience that was quick to give its spontaneous 
and enthusiastic applause to the singer. It was his first 
appearance in Poughkeepsie, but he had sung at Newburgh 
in Elijah and The Messiah several times, the result being 
that there was quite a contingent of people from Newburgh 
on hand. Numbers which were most enthusiastically 
applauded and encored were Lotosblume (Schumann), Hvis 
du har Vaume Tanken (Boenesen), At Night (Rachman- 
inoff), Tommy Lad (Margetson), Philosophy (Emmiel), 
On the Road to Mandalay (Speaks), and two Negro lullabys 
by Harriet Ware and Lily Strickland. R. 

Providence, R. I., May 25.—The last Boston Sym- 
phony concert offered Tschaikowsky’s Pathetic symphony 
and, as a novelty, the Roumanian rhapsody by Enesco. Bee- 
thoven’s concerto No. 5 was played by Harold Bauer. No 
better reading of the symphony was ever given in Provi- 
dence than Mr, Monteux on this occasion. Harold Bauer 
was in the best of spirits and the audience showed marked 
appreciation of his ability. 

Grace Church was filled to overflowing at the last musical 
service of the season when the choir presented Franck’s 
150th Psalm. Mr. Matthews as a conductor of ecclesiastical 
works has never been equalled nor rivaled in this city. 

Leroy F. Goodwin, tenor, assisted by Janet D. Armour, 
soprano, and Gertrude Joseffy, accompanist, gave a recital at 
the Plantation Club. Numbers by Handel, Gretchaninoff, 
Verdi, Gounod, Proctor, Stickles, Arne, Reis, Hageman, 
Clarke, O'Hara and Goodwin comprised the program. 

The Choral Art Society, John B. Archer, conductor, gave 
a program at Memorial Hall including part-songs new to 
Providence. There was a group of madrigals, modern 
French and Russian numbers and some new American com- 
positions. John Campbell, tenor, was the assisting artist 
and responded with encores after each appearance. Mr. 
Archer prefaced each group with an explanation of the 
circumstances under which each number was composed, 
thereby adding interest to the program. The members of 
the society are professionals. G. F. H. 

Richmond, Va., May 26.—A recent recital of special 
interest was given by John Powell, pianist, and Mary Lack- 
land, violinist, at the City Auditorium. Both artists are 
Virginians and live in Richmond. The concert was a joint 
benefit for the Tabb Children’s Library and a department of 
St. James P. E. Church. Mr. Powell played the sonata in 
F sharp minor by Schumann, three Chopin numbers (fol- 
owing the group with three more as encores), closing with 

s Poeme Erotique and Pioneer Dance, and the Banjo Picker 
aa last encore. He was in his best form and played splen 

i 

Miss Lackland offered arrangements by Kreisler and Auer 
and numbers by Sibelius, Juon and Brahms, besides numerous 
encores. This was her second appearance here this season. 
She displays unusual ability for a young artist. James 
Waomble, Richmond pianist, accompanied excellently. 

Marguerite Sylva, soprano, gave the second of her popular 
recitals at the City Auditorium on May 7. She was receive/l 
with enthusiasm. 

Louis Graveure, baritone, appeared as the last artist of the 
Musicians’ Club of Richmond series at the Jefferson Hotel 
auditorium. Arpad Sandor accompanied. Mr. Graveure is 
a favorite recitalist here and his varied program gave great 
satisfaction. 

The London String Quartet was another event in the 
Musicians’ Club series. The Londoners appeared with 
Arthur Beckwith in the first Fig edy chair. They played 
Beethoven's Quartet in A, op. 18, No. 5; a Schubert quartet 
in C minor and the Frank Bridge quartet in E minor. 

A concert for the Richmond Nurses’ Club presented 
Frances West Reinhardt, soprano; Florence Mills Green, 
cellist, and Horace Powell, baritone. George Harris, Jr., 
and J. Lamont Galbraith accompanied. A miscellaneous 
program was rendered, Mrs. Reinhardt giving particular 

(C. ontinued on Page 57). 
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Praise for Thomas James Kelly’s Lecture 

The following review from the Cincinnati Inquirer of 
March 19 shows in what esteem Thomas James Kelly is 
held in the Ohio City, not only as a singer and teacher, 
but also as a lecturer: 

Yesterday afternoon the second of Thomas James Kelly's series of 
four musical causeries gave a veritable feast of information, leavened 
with much wit and wisdom, on the general topic of Music and Belles 
Lettres. In his prologue to this fascinating theme Mr. Kelly quoted 
copiously from Sidney Lanier, saying that it is impossible to escape 
literature; for every one is the product of poetry Like Emerson's 
Brahma crying to the skeptic, literature cies to all the world, and 
there is no escaping it, for, as Lanier says, literature is “the wings 
wherewith you fly.” 

Touching upon his first division of the subject, Voice 
Mr. Kelly invoked Milton, Keats and Shakespeare to prove the 
eternal union of these “sphere-born harmonious sisters.” Shakespeare 
in his sonnets refers to the composer, Dowland, the writer of “Ayres 
and Songes,” the royal lutenist. In illustration of this period Mr. 
Kelly sang, in his delightfully clear, well-placed baritone, augmented 
by a diction impeccably correct, a “songe’’ by Dowland, Come Again, 
Sweet Love Doth Now Invite, and one of that composer's most delect 
able “ayres,”” a lovely old ballad, with its quaint 1 see, I hear, 
1 touch, | kiss, I die, with thee again in sweetest sympathy. Mr. 
Kelly further emphasized this affiliation between poetry and music 
with quotations from many famous poets. 

There are, said this interesting cmihority, certain poems that cannot 
he set to music, among others Joyce Kilmer’s well loved Trees. Another 
is John Masefield’s Cargoes, descriptive of the quinquiremes of 
Nineveh, the stately Spanish galleons and the British coaster, with 
its salt-caked smokestack, strutting up the channel in the mad March 
days with its much-needed wares. Who, he asked, could give a 
musical setting to some of the poems of Yeats?—-And yet these men, 
he declared, could write poems which, in master hands, were even 
enhanced by the measures of music. In illustration Mr. Kelly sang 
wonderful, He Wishes for the 


and Verse, 


with stirring appreciation the very 
Cloths of Heaven--a most intriguing poem, by William Butler Yeats, 
set to music by Thomas F, Dunhill. This was followed by an equally 


delightful morceau--John Masefield’s Sea Fever, with music by John 
Ireland, a distinguished musician, whom Mr. Kelly interpreted with 
a fine sense of literary and musical values. 

The attitude of English scholarship and literature toward music was 
well illustrated and cleverly described in quotations from Sir William 
Henry Hadow, followed by excerpts from Browning's Shop, from the 
ever charming Byron, and from Shelley’s With Guitar, which Mr. 
Kelly introduced most aptly, singing Maude Valerie White’s setting 
of that matchless poet's sonnet, To Mary. ichard Le Gallienne’s 
review of Bjornson; the relative values of Ibsen, Whitman, Dante, 
Barrie, Kipling, Wordsworth, Swinburne, Rossetti and Christina Ros 
setti all came in for a graceful and an appreciative word applicable to 
this subject To this Miss Margaret Powell, in a lovely lilting 
soprano, added My Heart Is Like a Singing Bird, by Christina Ros 
setti, set to Dr. Frederick Cowen’s music, and later, after Mr. Keily's 
glimpse of the much-loved Herrick, she sang with much finesse 
lo Daisies, set to song by Roger Quilter. 

Mr. Kelly prefaced his allusions to the blunders made by the literatti 
in introducing music into their writings by declaring that as every 
symphony must have a scherzo—so should every lecture. He quoted 
most amusingly from a letter from his warm friend and kinsman, 
Meredith Nicholson, who declared that Mr. Kelly and Mr. Krehbiel 
had “scared him to death’ about the errors of literary men on special 
topics Ernest Newman's criticism of John Drinkwater’s story of 
Anthony Crundle playing the piccolo to Sue; Tennyson, usually 
charming in his references to music and things musical, but who went 
singularly astray in his orchestra in Maude; Milton, Coleridge, Arnold, 
Hugo, Lamb, George Sand, Marie Correlli, Bulwer-Lytton, George 
Eliot, all were drawn upon to show the danger of dwelling upon 
musical terms and situations by those not themselves of the musical 
Here Miss Powell sang with delightful verve two 
Fitzgerald’s translation of the Rubaiyat of Omar 

James H. Rogers. 
Finishing with a few remarks upon Critics and Criticism, Mr. 
Kelly declared the latter to be the very soul of art, its natural corol 
lary, its living force. Suppress it, he insisted, and art would degen 
erate into pure commercialism, a state o affairs which, having no 
standards, would therefore have no value. He said, however, that 
criticism had come to mean fault-finding in the minds of many, 
rather than judgment, which suggests two sides to a question, both 
carefully weighed. In this connection he quoted from Professor George 
Saintsbury on the dangers assailing those critics who either indorse 
the general opinion in a tame and banal assenting to it or who suc- 
cumb to the temptation of saying something “different” in an effort 
to obtain cheap distinction by paradox or eccentricity. Huneker on 
Turgenieff, Balza, Daudet, George Moore, Romaine Rolland, Gautier 
and others added to this pleasant proof that critics and criticism have 
their just place but an equal responsibility. To crown the afternoon's 
enjoyment, Mrs, Mary Towsley Pfau sang the Evening Song of Sidney 
Lanier, set-to most charming music by Miss Elizabeth Cook, of Cin 
cinnati, who recently was awarded the prize for the best madrigal sub- 
mitted in a competition sponsored by the Chicago Madrigal Society, 
and who presided at the piano, 

Margaret Powell followed with Coleridge's Love Went A-riding, 
and Mr. Kelly capped the climax and sent his audience home rejoicing 
with two cavalier songs of Robert Browning, Marching Along and 
King Charles, the fascinating setting heing by Maude Valerie White. 
Grace Woodruff was again the clever accompanist for Miss Powell and 
Mr. Kelly, adding much to the harmony of the whole. 


cognoscentt, 
quatrains from 
Khayyam, the music by 


Macbeth’s Appearance with Boston Symphony 
Lauded 
The following are echoes of Florence Macbeth’s appear- 
ance in Boston: 


Her voice has a very rare combination of purity, clarity and 
warmth of tone. She can sing very high notes with an ease and 
beauty almost unparalleled, She is one of the finest singers now 


before the American public, heard too seldom in this city.—The Boston 


Globe, April 24. 


Miss Macheth, who sang the arias from The Magic Flute and Il 
Seraglio, has shown herself long since a singer of uncommon gifts, 
not only as regards her voice itself, but also the intelligence and art 
with which she employs it. She is well equipped to sing Mozart. 
Olin Downes, in the Boston Post. 


Florence Macbeth, soprano of the Chicago Opera Company, was the 
soloist of the evening and received a storm of applause for her ren- 
dering of Pamina’s aria from The Magic Flute. Miss Macheth’s 
voice and charming personality won enthusiastic approval of the au- 
and members of the orchestra. She was recalled again and 


dience . 
The Boston Traveler. 


again. 


Her voice is a joy in the purity of its tones and the flexibility and 
ease which shows at every turn. There is every mark of the coloratura, 
yet a regard for tone color and a discriminating nicety of phrase that 
is not always present in a singer of this type.—-The Boston American. 


> ’ 
Mills Called Montgomery’s Most Useful 
Citizen 

The Birmingham News recently offered a prize for the 
best essay on Alabama’s Most Useful Citizen and Why. The 
second place in the competition was won by Margaret 
Thomas, and the man she picked out as Alabama's most use- 
ful citizen is John Proctor Mills, of Montgomery. Her 
reasons are many, and far too long to quote, especially as 
they have to do mostly with social work not associated with 

But the following paragraph will be of interest: 
hat spread beyond the confines of his 
own home town and State. Though pre-eminently self made along 
musical lines, Mills has received national recognition. But not satis- 
fied with personal achievements, he thinks of a way in which he can 
inspire and help his fellow musicians. Adopting the slogan, “Tell 
the world what we are doing!’ he bends his efforts to publicity, as 
much for the obscure though gifted music teacher, as for the State- 


known player, singer or composer. hasereeat. he offers his report- 
ing service free to the Musicat Courter, and is accepted because of 


music. 


Here we reach activities t 
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his widespread reputation for just dealing with his fellowman, and 
his capability of giving constructive criticism. 

Now, this position of reportage for one of the world’s greatest 
musical magazines necessitates incidental expenses, such as a type- 
writer, stationery and postage. ‘This is met by “Proctor” Mills with 
the “sacrifice of a few recreations.” (Would many of us relinquish 
as much in order to give time to uplift work?) 

We may add that the State of Alabama has received excellent pub- 
licity since he took hold of the work. Also that he is working hand in 
hand with the Alabama Federation of Music Clubs, making numerous 
trips to smaller towns on the lookout for talent. He has given a 
number of free scholarships in piano and voice culture, even furnishing 
the pupils with the necessary sheet music and text books, 


Ralph Leopold Wins More Praise 
Ralph Leopold appeared in Chicago on his recent tour of 
the West and Middle West. The following extracts from 
Chicago and western newspapers show with what enthusi- 
asm he was greeted. 
Ralph Leopold was excellent, sympathetic in feeling and greg | 





admirable. He contributed solos for the piano which were so we 
received by the public that he had to add an encore.—Chicago Post, 
April 4, 

Ralph Leopold supplied piano solos by Dohnanyi, Chopin, Rach 


Of these the C major rhaposdie by Doh 
They were very well played. He 
encore.—Chicago Daily News, 


maninoft and Leschetizky. 
nanyi was the most worth 
pleased his audience and 


April 4. 


In a group of piano solos, he proved himself to be a very agile 
performer with a gentle style.—-Chicago Daily Journal, April 4. 


while, 
added an 





Ralph Leopold, as pianist, contributed no little part to the enjoy- 
ment of the evening. His piano solos gave opportunity to display his 
marvellous technic and musicianship. His interpretation of Humor- 
esque, by Rachmaninoff, was particularly delightful. He responded 
to encores.—Riverside (Cal.) Press, March 1 





Ralph Leopold came in for justly earned applause for his marvellous 
technic and a new depth of feeling in an encore from Liszt. Mr. 
Leopold, playing with precision, wonderful facility, and at times great 
vower, allowed himself show of feeling.—Nevada State Journal, Reno, 
March 2. 

Ralph Leopold rendered difficult selections in a manner most pleasing. 

Morning Star, Merced, Cal., March 7. 





Ordinarily, mention of an assisting artist is reserved for a compli 
mentary—-or other——-paragraph at the conclusion, but I should like to 
bring Ralph Leopold more prominently into this notice. His playing 
was of a very high order. His numbers gave evidence of a power and 
a technic that will carry him a long way.—-Oakland (Cal.) Tribune, 
February 28. 


Emma Heckle Honored in Cincinnati 


Emma Heckle, who enjoys the honor of being the first 
soloist to sing in Music Hall at the now celebrated Cincinnati 
Music Festivals, attending the event this season, aroused 
much interest. One of the local papers commented quite at 
length upon Miss Heckle’s appearance in 1878, when she 
sang at the dedication of Music Hall. It said in part: 

On Thursday and Saturday afternoons of next week, Emma Heckle 
will attend the May festival matinee at Music Hall, as will 3,000 other 
auditors, more or less, But none of them, it is safe to say, will see a 
picture which is sure to flash before the eyes of Miss Heckle, for 
many years a teacher cof voice in Cincthnati. She will see in 
memory a girl of eighteen, slender, pale, but with determination 
flashing in her gray eyes. The girl is in becoming frock of canary 
color, trimmed with white chiffon, and she occupies one of the seats for 
soloists, at the very front of the stage. She is Emma Heckle, eighteen, 
first Cincinnati soloist to sing at a May festival in Music Hall. 

“Yes, it is true that I was the first Cincinnati soloist to sing in a 
Music Hall festival,” says the Miss Heckle of today, plump, gray 
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haired, dressed in a dark tailored suit and black toque. She had 
planned to stand in line and secure tickets for the opening night, but 
the Miss Heckle of today can not do the things that would have meant 
nothing to the eighteen year old Emma Heckle of 1878, the year she 
sang the soprano solo at the first Music Hall festival. 

“It was the greatest thing in my life,” said Miss Heckle. ‘The other 
soprano soloist was Mme. Eugenie Pappenheim, who came from Europe 
for the occasion. Just think how I must have felt when I was en- 
cored and had to rise and bow three times. Mr. Thomas would not 
permit encores, but he motioned me to rise and bow. 

“I was just a student at the Conservatory of Music. My teacher, 
Prof, Andre, advised me to join the festival chorus for the training. 
I had been in the chorus previously. This was the third festival, but 
the first in Music Hall. They selected me from the chorus and had 
me sing the soprano part in Alceste by Gluck. Annié Louise Cary was 
one alto, Christian Fritch was the tenor, Myron Whitney the bass, 
and George E. Whitney the organist. I also sang in the festival Ode.” 

Subsequently Miss Heckle studied in Europe at Frankfort-on-the- 
Main; then came back to Cincinnati as soloist at St. Paul’s pro-cathe 
dral, then went to Chicago as soloist before a big congregation that met 
in the Chicago Music Hall. She was in other concerts and festivals. 
She went back to Berlin for more study. Then she became joint head 
of a Cincinnati music school, and a teacher of note. 


Akimoff Well Received Everywhere 


Alexander Akimoff, whose Boston recital several weeks 
ago was such a complete success, has enjoyed equal favor in 
other cities this season both in recital and as soloist with or- 
chestra. Following an appearance with the Detroit Sym- 
phony, Ossip Gabrilowitsch conductor, the Free Press of that 
city said: 

Alexander Akimoff, the bass, is one of the operatic type well endowed 
with personality and a voice of considerable range. For his ability to 
bring out the composer's idea through facial expression and tonal 
apd he deserves much credit. He was well appreciated and round- 
y applauded. 

And Mr. Gabrilowitsch’s personal opinion of this artist is: 

Mr. Akimoff, who has just made a very successful appearance with 
the Detroit Symphony Orchestra, is the possessor of a bass voice of 
unusual beauty. His diction is excellent and his interpretation most 
vivid and dramatic. 

Other critical opinions follow: 

Alexander Akimoff possesses a youthfully virile and musical bass 
voice.-New York Times. 


Mr. Akimoff discloses a rich, powerful voice which he used with dra- 
matic effect.—New York Herald. 


Mr. Akimoff’s program was broad in scope and appeal—-it was in 
the be om ay numbers Mr. Akimoff gave the greatest satisfaction.— 
New York American 


Alexander Akimoff : whose fresh youthful 
voice and sincere and genuinely musical style made a deep impres 
sion on his audience. It will be a pleasure to write more of him 
New York Evening Post. 


Mr. Akimoff showed yesterday a warm, mellow voice which was of 
great beauty at its best, handled with what borders upon excellent 
usage. He had, too, a warmth of manner that might be developed into 


something for the sensation seekers.-Chicago Daily Journal. 


Pietro Yon Acclaimed 


Pietro Yon, eminent concert organist, composer and hon- 
orary organist at the Vatican, Rome, who has appeared as 
soloist in leading European and American cities, scored tri- 
umps in recital on May 4 in Shreveport, La., and in Memphis, 
on May 7. In both cities Mr. Yon’s artistic and finished 
playing won the hearts of his hearers. 

The Shreveport Times on May 5 says in part: 

Pietro Yon, distinguished concert organist, appeared again last 
night in Scottish Rite Cathedral and again gave a masterful exhibition 
of creative talent and executive artistry. His impeccable teehnic and 
skillful adaptation of tempo, registration and nuance to the varying 
emotional character of the numbers commanded the amazed admira 
tion of the audience 

The Commercial Appeal of Memphis comments as follows : 

So inspiring have these dedicatory services been, so splendidly has 
the new organ been enshrined in its residence, that one would wish 
for a week of such beautiful service, or rather would one wish that 
Mr. Yon could proleng his stay here. He has imparted to the new 
instrument a spirit that will always be a part of it; he has ennobled 
even that superb instrument with the greatness, the sincerity, the 
high idealism of his playing. It remains for other souls to touch the 
pipes to life--the one who has first imbued them with that life has 
made them vibrate unforgettably for all who heard. 


Maria Caselotti in Recitals 


Maria Casclotti, coloratura soprano, an artist pupil of the 
well known New York vocal teacher, G. H. Caselotti, appeared 
in recital on the afternoon of May 13 in the Capitol Theater, 
Ansonia, Conn., and on Monday evening, May 14, in the 
grand ball room of Hotel Stratfield, Bridgeport, Conn. At 
both performances she scored a triumph. 

The Bridgeport Evening Star says in part: 

Madame Maria Caselotti, coloratura soprano, who has recently re 
turned to this city after a most successful tour in opera, gave a most 
enjoyable recital last evening im the ballroom of the Stratfield before 
an audience composed for the most part of her own countrymen who 
were decidedly appreciative of the fine program she offered. Each 
group of songs were sung in a costume appropriate to the nature of 
the selections and the costumes were very handsome aie 
Caselotti was in excellent voice and showed herself as a coloratura 
singer of no mean ability. In most of the cadenzas and trills there 
was a richness and fulnness of tone usually not as marked as in her 
voice. Mme. Caselotti has distinct power, and she ran the gamut of 
languages as her selections were given in French, Venetian, Spanish, 
German, Italian and English. Her husband acted as her accompanist 
and added much to the evening's pleasure by his sympathetic work. 
Mme. Caselotti was forced to respond co encores after each group. 


Harold Land Makes Hit at Symphony Concert 


Commenting on Mr. Land’s singing at the Symphony So- 
ciety concert, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., May 7, the Star and 
Enterprise said : 

Mr. Land possesses a rich, sympathetic baritone voice, and his sing- 
ing is pleasing indeed. He interprets each number so that the artist's 
conception is conveyed to his listeners, and his enunciation and diction 
are faultless, his tone quality sweet and clear. His first group of num- 
bers consisted of Die Lotosblume (Schumann), Tal Du Sagte Unge 
Nattergal (Hakon Baerresen), and At Night (Rachmaninoff), and 
these were supplemented with Harriet Ware’s Mammy Song, which 
gave the desired touch of lightness to a group of song classics.  Es- 
pecially appealing was his second group of selections, which consisted 
of the ever popular Tommy Lad (Margetson), Philosophy _(Emmill) 
and On the Road to Mandalay (Oley Speaks), and with Lindy Lou, 
the delightful little song of Lily Strickland, he decidely pleased. 


Dora Gibson Sings Under Coates’ Baton 


Dora Gibson, the well known soprano, who has been in 
Europe for some time past, appeared recently under the 
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baton of Albert Coates, and that she created an excellent 
impression will be gleaned from the following excerpts culled 
from the Bournemouth, England, Times and Directory : 

This notice would be far from complete without special reference 
to the singing of Dora Gibson. Both in an aria from Tschaikowsky's 
Jeanne D’Arc and in the Wagner Prelude, Miss Gibson sang most ad 
mirably and greatly to the delight of the crowded audience. Her voice, 
of rich mezzo-soprano quality, is under perfect control, and is used 
with considerable directness of aim and purpose. The singing of Miss 
Gibson provided the necessary contrast and relief from that of the 
continuous playing of the orchestra. 


Chamlee Scores Great Success in Norwich 


Mario Chamlee, singing for the first time in Norwich, 
Conn., was received with great enthusiasm by his audience, 
and the critics of the Norwich newspapers were lavish in 
their praise of his singing. Typical sentences from the 
Norwich Bulletin, which heads its review “Chamlee Charms 
Audience in Concert Program,” follow: 

Mario Chamlee closed the season of the Slater Hall Concert Course 
with a program that was a succession of insistent encores from begin 
ning to end 2for the talented artist. Greeting him with a volume of 
applause after his first number, his audience gave him unbounded 
approval with each succeeding number. His was a voice that the 
audience agreed deserved all the praise that had been showered 
upon it, rich in tonal beauty and perfectly rounded throughout its 
register of power, and used with consummate ease and lack of effort 
hy the gifted singer, 

The Norwich Evening Record observes: 

Mr, Chamlee scored a fine success, In every instance his program 
was delightfully and artistically sung. He is master of the arts of song, 
and to an obviously musical nature he adds an intelligence as clearly 
perceptible. Numerous encores were asked and given. Mr, Chamlee 
is blessed with a resonant, finely timbered, luscious vocal organ under 
good control, and he is undoubtedly the most polished tenor Norwich 
has heard in years. 








“Roberts Has Voice of Uncommon Beauty” 


Emma Roberts, contralto, sang recently in Providence, 
R. L., for the Catholic Women’s Club. “Miss Roberts,” 
said the critic of the Providence Tribune, the following day, 
“has a particularly attractive stage presence and a vivacious 
personality which immediately wins admiration. The varied 
selections sung by her included arias from opera, folk songs 
of many lands, and negro melodies and soothing lullabys, 
each affording the singer opportunity to demonstrate the 
splendid capabilities of her magnificent voice.” The Catholic 
Weekly also praised Miss Roberts highly, stating that she 
has a voice of uncommon beauty, rich and deep in the lowe~ 
registers, full and beautiful in the upper range and of great 
volume. The writer for the Catholic Weekly also com 
mented upon Miss Roberts’ adaptability in the matter of 
languages, for the contralto sang in English, Italian, Russian 
and Spanish with equal ease. 


Macbeth Soloist with Boston Symphony 

Florence Macbeth, coloratura soprano, was heard in Boston 
as soloist with the Boston Symphony, Pierre Monteux 
conducting, Monday evening, April 23. She also was en- 
gaged for Artists’ Night at the Newark Music Festival. 
Other festival appearances were Spartanburg, S. C, and 
Ann Arbor, Mich., also on Artists’ Night. This month she 
also appeared in concert in Macon, Ga, and Kewanee, III. 





Middleton Gives Faust “The Final Touch” 

Recently Arthur Middleton appeared again at the Spar- 
tanburg (S. C.) Music Festival as Mephistopheles in 
Gounod's Faust and, in the words of the Spartanburg Herald, 
gave the performance “the final touch.” “It goes without 
saying that Arthur Middleton created his usual effect and 
swept the audience forward with his roaring counsel and 
taunts of a truly devilish Mephistopheles,” was the verdict 
of the Journal. 
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More Praise for Mary Potter 


Mary Potter, contralto, has been widely lauded wherever 
she has appeared. The appended criticisms speak for them 
selves : 

Mary Potter was a pronounced success She included in her 
repertory all of the standard musical numbers, and this, coupled with 
her voice of natural beauty, gave her recital a most interesting aspect 

The Sunday Gazette, Atlantic City, January 14 


Of Mary Potter much might be said. She has a contralto voice of 
most flexible tone, and her control is admirable. She appeals, and it 


may be stated without fear of refutation that she is the most finished 


and polished singer to appear in Tyrone in many a day Her first 
number was that which is the climax of the repertory of all contraltos, 
My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice.—-Tyrone Daily Herald, February 23 

Miss Potter’s numbers were carefully selected But one aria was 


on the program, her numbers for the rest being made up of lighter 
songs. She was generous with her encores, and though thoroughly 
pleasing in every one of her offerings, the audience's greatest delight 
was in her Cadman's The Spring Song of the Robin Woman, in which 
she was accompanied by the quintet Harrisburg ‘Telegraph, Fel 
ruary 28, 


Miss Potter was altogether delightful Her voice is a rich full 
contralto of wide compass, her interpretations excellent and her diction 
highly commendable These things, added to a charming manner, won 


the audience from the start She gave a nicely contrasted program, 
opening with a familiar aria and giving as an encore By the Waters 
ot Minnetonka A group of negro songs followed, and as an encore 
I Passed By Your Window, by Brane, was sung The flexibility of 
her voice and her dramatic ability were best shown in the two final 


numbers of the program.-The York Dispatch, March 


A very fine mezzo soprano soloist also made her first appearance in 
this city, Mary Potter, and her singing was a feature of this concert 
Saint-Saens’ ever popular song has perhaps never been sung better 
here than by Miss Potter, and her work was equally good in the 
lighter numbers. Miss Potter has a remarkable voice of 
great power and beauty, and she sings with a rare intelligence 
Scranton Republican, March 5 


_Miss Potter's renditions were of the highest order and to the liking 
of the audience, who greeted her after each number with thunderous 


applause. Few contraltos of the present day are endowed with her 
remarkable power of control and notable richness of voice She 
possesses a voice of great beauty, and especially in Saint-Saéns’ 
beautiful aria did this quality show in outstanding prominence Her 


ability to produce full, wide compass was preven in her last number, 
The Spring Song of the Robin Woman, which was the crowning 
number of the program It made the occasion one of excep 
tional enjoyment to all present The Gazette and Daily, York, Pa., 
March 2. 


Mary Potter, a contralto soloist of marked ability and deep personal 
charm, a Virginian by birth, is a very charming young singer, pos 
sessed of a clear, sweet contralto voice of much power, and very 
expressive She has excellent diction and her softer notes could be 
heard with ease. . Her ability was ably demonstrated in every 


number, but perhaps more so in her first and last numbers, the aria by 
Saint-Saéns, and The Spring Song of the Robin Woman which she sang 
with orchestra accompaniment Her long residence in the south 
has made her familiar with the negro race, and her negro spirituals 
were well rendered.--North Adams 


Seldom has a voice superior to Miss Potter's been heard on a local 
concert stage Her interpretation of the aria was truly wonderful 
This aria, together with her singing of negro spirituals and Love's 
Old Sweet Song, the latter as an encore, were the outstanding 


features of the numbers she sang The Allentown Morning Call, 
March 8. 

That Mary Potter has a glorious voice has been indicated That 
it came to its own in Cadman’'s composition the storm of applause bore 
witness. Omitting the recitative, Miss Potter repeated the ery of 


Spring. Again applauded she gave By the Waters of Minnetonka 
Her voice is so clear that, heard for the first time from a contralto, 
the song seemed peculiarly fitted with appropriate timbre The Morn 
ing Mercury, April 

(Continued on Page 55) 
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MUSICAL COURIER 
LILLIAN BURMINGHAM SPEAKS OF CLUB OPPORTUNITIES 


Lillian Burmingham, president of the San Francisco Musi- 
cal Club, the Sorosis Club and the California Federation of 
Music Clubs, was in New York recently on her way to the 
Federation Convention. Mrs, Burmingham is also attending 
the Women’s Universal Alliance Conference in Washington 
—all of which gives some idea of her activity and the 
catholicity of her viewpoint. She talks interestingly and 
impersonally about what is being accomplished. Being a 
professional musician herself, with a long and successful 
career, she is naturally most interested in the progress and 
the possibilities of music, and she has associated herself with 
these various clubs because she rightly believes that in union 
there is strength, 

The California Federation has grown greatly in strength 
and in numbers within the last year. It is now a powerful 
organization, able and willing to do things, and with plenty 
of vigor at its head. And Mrs, Burmingham, aware of 
musical conditions in America, and particularly in California, 
is bringing about a new order. The question that most 
agitates her at present is that of the young American artist. 
Why be an artist if there are to be no engagements? That 
is the natural question, and Mrs, Burmingham’s answer to 
it is: Make the engagements ! 

This depends upon two things: first the public, then the 
manager. Blame it all on the manager, and he can truly 
answer that he cares not at all what he sells so long as it 
sells. If there is market for the young American he will 
be only too glad to sell to this market. For commissions 
are commissions, and it is the manager’s business to sell 
artists and get them, or to buy and sell the artists like any 
other merchandise, which amounts to the same thing. 

But, first of all, there must be a market. As to that, we 
all very well know that for some American artists there is 
already a market, and a big one. Some of them, by effi- 
ciency and advertising, have got into the same class with 
the best foreign artists and reap the same rewards. But 
there are others who are believed by their friends to be 
just as good as the middle class artists from abroad but who, 
according to some, are being shoved aside in favor of the 
foreigner. In California this word “foreigner” applies to 
everything not “local,” and Californians feel that this is 
not fair and not right. The “local” artist should not be 
neglected mney because he or she stays at home. And the 
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idea is that the manager should take it upon himself to 
rectify this abuse. 

The answer is, first, that the local manager has done what 
he can, and, second, that it is distinctly up to the ticket 
buying public. If the public prefers the other brand of 
goods the manager cannot sell them the homemade variety. 
The argument is an old one. Naturally the manager prefers 
to travel the safe and sure road. Naturally clubs engaging 
artists prefer to get artists whose name value and exotic 
charm assure public support. 

But all of that, though no doubt unanswerable argument, 
was not felt to be satisfactory to the California Federation, 
and at its recent convention at Santa Ana it was resolved 
that each member club agree to engage at least two Califor- 
nia artists in every season of concerts, and that the manager 
be requested to include two Californians in each concert 
course, failing which the clubs would buy no artists, local or 
otherwise, from that particular manager. 

It looks as if neither the manager nor the clubs could 
pass the buck, provided the clubs live up to their agree- 
ment. Will they do it? Well, Mrs. Burmingham believes 
that they will. And, as she very truly points out, this ar- 
rangement is the real solution of the young-artist problem. 
First, let each state support its own artists, then let there 
be an exchange of artists among states, and before long the 
successful ones among these artists will be so well established 
that they will make their own way without further aid. 
It is perhaps better not to mention any names, but names 
of most excellent artists come to mind so that California 
need never languish for native talent. 

Mrs. Burmingham is to be one of the speakers at the 
Federation Convention, and plans to force home some of 
these ideas among the delegates there, especially the idea 
of necessity of unity and a certain amount of unselfishness 
among the clubs. Being a woman with a lot of force and 
personality, there is no doubt that she will exert a large 
influence on this gathering of the federated clubs. With 
such women as Mrs. Burmingham and her associates “on 
the job,” American artists ought to be on their feet soon. 
But it is also well not to forget that all of this effort in 
their behalf places a great responsibility on the artists them- 
selves. They have got to “make good,” or the best of effort 
will fail, F, 





ROANOKE HEARS GALLI-CURCI 
IN BIG MUSIC WEEK CONCERT 





Four Thousand People Listen to the Celebrated Diva and 
Show Great Enthusiasm—Other Interesting Programs 
Roanoke, Va, May 21.—Music Week was observed. in 

this city with a v ariety of interesting programs, including 

those by visiting artists. It began on Sunday, May 6, wit! 
special music in all the churches. 


4,000 Peorte Hear Gauui-Curct. 


The largest audience that has ever greeted a visiting artist 
in Roanoke was present at the Auditorium on Monday 
night, May 7, to hear Amelita Galli-Curci, this concert be- 
ing under the management of Mary Lindsay -Oliver, im- 
presaria of New York City. The local representative was 
Mrs. Sidney Small. The main floor and balcony were filled 
and seats were placed on the stage to take care of the over- 
flow. From the opening to the closing numbers Galli-Curci 
held her audience spellbound and its appreciation of the 
program was plainly shown in the thunderous applause that 
swept the large hall. Manuel Berenguer, flutist, and Homer 
Samuels, pianist, were the assisting artists. The program 
consisted of six groups of songs and one group for the 
flute. Galli-Curci was most gracious in responding to the 
demand for encores. At the close of the program an in- 
formal reception was held on the stage and a large number 
took advantage of this opportunity to meet one of the great- 
est artists that has ever visited our city. 

OTHER ProGRAMS. 

On Tuesday evening, at the Thurman and Boone Music 
Salon, the Acorn Glee Club, under the direction of Everard 
Calthrop, assisted by Mrs. Beverly Wortham, soprano, and 
Mrs. Sidney Small, contralto, rendered a delightful pro- 
gram. The accompanists were Helen Hiatt and H. L. Bil- 
ger. 

A very creditable program was given by the colored 
musicians at the Gainesboro Avenue Church (Methodist) 
on Tuesday evening, the program consisting of selections 
by an orchestra composed of eighteen or twenty pupils from 
the Harrison Avenue School, several piano solos, and four 
numbers by a mixed chorus of thirty voices. 

On Wednesday evening a program was rendered by a 
chorus of about three hundred pupils from the Roanoke 
public schools, under the direction of Daisy Wingfield, sup- 
ervisor of music, supported by the orchestra of Lee Junior 
High School under the direction of Charles Findlay. 

Thursday evening at the Music Salon of Thurman and 
Boone, the Founders’ Day program of the Thursday Morn- 
ing Music Club (in honor of Mrs. George Gravatt) was 
given before a large and appreciative audience. Those 
participating in the program were advanced pupils from 
Hollins College and Virginia College. 

The principal local feature of the week was the con- 
cert on Friday evening at the Market Auditorium by the 
Mendelssohn Choral Club and the Roanoke Orchestral So- 


ciety, the former under the baton of George F. Austen 
and the latter directed by M. F. Holroyd. The choral 
club was assisted by Martin Richardson, tenor, of 


New York City, as guest soloist. A large and appre- 
ciative audience was present to hear the program, which 
included several orchestral selections, Hiawatha’s Wed- 
ding Feast, by Coleridge-Taylor, and a May Day Carol 
by eon Taylor, sung by the choral club, and a group of 
songs by Mr. Richardson, who also sang the tenor solo in 
Hiawatha’s Wedding Feast. This was the first public ap- 
pearance of the Mendelssohn Choral Club and the second 
of the orchestra, both being enthusiastically received. The 
visiting artist won his audience from the first and dis- 
played a voice of pleasing quality and range. The accom- 
panist for the choral club was Ernest Baldwin, who 
gave splendid ye while Blanche Deal was the efficient 
accompanist for Richardson. 

On Saturday evening, Richard Lorleberg, of Washington, 
D. C., gave a cello recital at Hollins College, assisted by 


Edna Rose. violinist, and Erich Rath, pianist, both of Hol- 
lins College. 

Music dealers provided a number of public entertainments 
at their stores during the week, co-operating in the spirit 
of Music Week. 

Credit is due Blanche Deal and her committee for the suc- 
cessful carrying out of the various programs during the 
week, x B. 
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HURON, SOUTH DAKOTA, FEELS 
PRIDE IN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


A Fine Faculty and Record Enrollment 

Huron, S. D., May 15.—The School of Music at Huron 
College takes a very distinct place in the life of the institu- 
tion as well as in the city of Huron.- The department has 
shown a gratifying growth during recent years in the sev- 
eral directions of courses offered, credit towards college 
degrees, standard of work maintained throughout the school 
and in enrollment. The cultural influences radiating from 
the School of Music over students and townspeople cannot 
be overestimated. 

A Reat Community Asset. 

The college maintains a school of music to which the 
people of the city can turn when in need of music instruc- 
tion or a musician to lead some musical movement, or a 
soloist or musical organization to furnish entertainment for 
some community or social program. The teachers are artists 
in their various lines of work. 


EQuIPMENT OF THE Music SCHOOL. 

Adjacent to the beautiful chapel in Huron College, which 
is used for rehearsals and public recitals by the School of 
Music, will be found the various studios, class rooms and 
practice rooms of the school. Twelve rooms are in use 
continually, each room containing a piano and in some cases 
two. Grand pianos are used in the teaching studios and 
for recital purposes in the chapel. Various music periodicals 
are to be found in the college library as well as numerous 
volumes for reference and up-to-date information on all 
phases of music. A splendid library of music for orches- 
tra and both girls’ and men’s glee clubs has been built up 
in recent years, as has a fine collection of phonograph 
records which are used in connection with the history of 
music and music appreciation classes. 


Courses 1n Music. 

The various courses offered to patrons of the music 
school are broad and well defined. The courses in voice, 
piano, violin, organ, public school music and expression, 
with their co-related subjects, lead to teachers’ certificates, 
graduate diplomas or the degree of Bachelor of Music. 


ORGANIZATIONS. 

Various musical organizations are directed by members 
of the music faculty. The orchestras, both adult and juve- 
nile, are looked upon by the college and city with pride 
and are much sought after for entertainment features. The 
boys’ and girls’ glee clubs are splendid organizations and 
are not only heard with great favor in Huron but also on 
the tours taken over the State. 

Smaller groups such as vocal quartets and instrumental 
combinations are working throughout the year. With the 
coming expansion of the college and the resultant increase 
in the number of students a large chorus with orchestra 
accompaniment will be a leading feature in musical circles 
for Huron. 

EXPRESSION DEPARTMENT. 

A gratifying growth in the school of expression has been 
made during recent years. An intensely interesting and 
successful course that has recently been developed in this 
department is that in folk dancing for children. 


RECITALS. 


One of the outstanding and most commendable features 
of the School of Music is the series of recitals given in 
the college chapel on an average of every other week 
throughout the year. Students in the school are thereby 
given the training of appearing in public. 

Faculty recitals are given at various times to which the 
public turns out in great numbers, Faculty members are 
also called upon in numerous cases to appear as soloists on 
various social and public programs throughout the year, 
both at the college and in the city. 

Musical artists of world renown have been brought to 
Huron by the School of Music. Huron has been favored 
by visits from artists such as Albert Spalding, Isolde Men- 
ges, Florence Hardeman, Sascha Jacobsen, Ernest Toy and 
Isadore Berger, violinists; the Zoellner String Quartet, 
Christine Miller, Frances Ingram, Margery Maxwell, Edna 
Swanson Ver Haar, Ethelynde Smith, Ernest Davis, Ric- 
cardo Martin, Louis Kriedler, Edward Clarke, Walter 
Greene, Graham Marr, singers; Heniot Levy, Allen Spen- 
cer, Ernest, Hutcheson, Augusta Cottlow, Harold Henry 
and Edna Gummar Peterson, pianists. 


Facutty. 


The present faculty of the School of Music is headed 
by Herbert M. Bailey, who is serving his seventh year as 
director of the school and teacher of voice. He is director 
of the men’s glee club of the college. Each Sunday finds 
him directing his choir at the Presbyterian Church and 
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during the week along with his many civic musical duties 
he is found directing the Huron Municipal Band. Grace B. 
Finley, who is also serving her seventh year as teacher of 
piano at the college, has built up a fine class. She specializes 
in children’s work. Bessie M. Hatch, teacher of expression 
and folk dancing, has been with the college four years. 
She is a reader par excellence and is in much demand for 
various events throughout the community. Ava C. Comin, 
teacher of piano and organ, has been at Huron one year. 
She came from the University of Michigan last fall and 
has demonstrated with pronounced success her ability as a 
performer, accompanist, teacher and organist. Mildred 
Hinkle came from Northwestern to Huron last September. 
She is in charge of all violin work, including the orches- 
tras. She also directs the girls’ glee club. The classes in 
music appreciation and public school music which are under 
her supervision are the largest and most successful in the 
history of the institution. 


ENROLLMENT. 


A notable record has been maintained during recent 
years by the School of Music through the large enrollment 
of students. The present school year will witness more 
students taking work in the School of Music than any other 
year in the history of the college. It is with pride and 
interest the college notes that there are: 112 students study- 
ing piano; twenty-eight, voice; thirty-two, violin; twenty- 
eight, music appreciation; twenty-five, expression; twenty- 
two, folk dancing; «thirty-eight, other music subjects, thus 
making a total of 289 students who take work in the School 
of Music each week. H. M. B. 


Gerardy Heard in Sydney 


Jean Gerardy, the Belgian cellist, was heard in Sydney, 
Australia, on April 14 and 17, and won the enthusiastic 
praise of auditors afid critics. While in Australia Gerardy 
will have ten concerts in Sydney and ten in Melbourne, 
coming to America in the fall under the management of 
R. E. Johnston. 


More Bookings for Clara Clemens 


The Musical Club of Wellsville, N. Y., has elected to open 
its coming season in October with a recital by Clara 
Clemens, according to late advices from Charles N. Drake's 
office, and a contract was recently signed with the music 
club of Westfield, N. J. 


Olmsted Pupils Please 

Four artist-pupils of Robert E. S. Olmsted pleased a large 
audience with a delightful program given at the studio, 127 
West 78th street. The first group was sung by Ruth Har- 
den, who displayed a light lyric voice of pleasing quality. 
Ruth Chandler May, dramatic soprano, sang a lieder group 
with warmth and feeling. The third pupil, Grace Tolman 
Morrow, sang next, her lyric voice of beauty and power 
giving much pleasure. Margaret Woodbridge Price, lyric 
soprano, concluded the program. Her voice is of excellent 
quality and her diction is splendid. Mr. Olmsted is not only 
a composer of ability but also a pianist and the artistic per- 
formance of his students demonstrates his thorough musi 
cianship as a master of the vocal arts. Edith Adair Swain 
was the accompanist. 


Romaine Preparing for Paris Concerts 


Ninon Romaine, the pianist, who sailed for London a few 
weeks ago, is scheduled for an early appearance in Paris 
where she has not been heard since just before the war. 
News is expected shortly about her London concerts. She 
will remain abroad until early October, when she returns 
to America under the direction of Charles N. Drake to open 
her tour with recitals in Canada and the eastern territory 
Several New England cities will hear this artist in Novem- 
ber. Already there is rumor of a South American tour 
next summer, 


Carraras to Play in Montana 

_ Maria Carraras will have four appearances next season 
in the Montana territory covered by Keyes and Lyford 
of the Montana Concert Bureau. She was considered one 
of the outstanding pianistic figures of the season when she 
made her American debut last January. Mme. Carraras 
gave three New York recitals within the period of* two 
months and made a profound impression on critics and 
audiences. Her election to the Hall of Fame by the Women’s 
Universal Alliance in Washington is another proof of her 
artistic status. 


Mrs. Thomas in New York and Atlantic City 
__ After spending a few weeks in New York, Adah Samson 
Thomas left on May 21 for a short sojourn in Atlantic 
City before returning to her home in Pittsburgh, Pa. While 
in New York Mrs, Thomas was extensively entertained. 
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Answers to letters received in 


published as promptl: 
of inquiries and the 


for any delay. The letters are answered seriatim. 
Di Tanti PAvpitt. 
“Can you give me information concerning Di Tanti Palpiti 


which is supposed to have been sung by Patti? 

Some years ago Di Tanti Palpiti was sung not only by Patti, but 
also by all the other great soprano singers of that day. It appears to 
be out of fashion in more recent days, but was a favorite aria much 
used in the lesson scene in the Barber of Seville. The aria occurs in 
Tancredi, by Rossini, but is said to have been composed after the opera 
had been sung. The soprano Malanette was not satisfied with her 
song and insisted on Rossini’s writing a new one or re-writing the ob- 
jectionable air, It is said that he dashed off Di Tanti Palpiti while 

waiting for a dish of rice and it received the name of Aria de’ Rizzi 
from the public. Tancredi was written in 1813 and produced such a 
sensation in Venice, that the Venetians were said to be “almost mad 
with excitement.” It was this opera that made him famous and es 
tablished his reputation as a composer of serious opera. 


Book ON VIOLIN PLAYING. 


“I am interested in the rudiments of music, especially piano and 
violin. I have taken lessons on both instruments, but during the 
past year have forgotten quite a bit of the principles. I have 
started to take violin again with the intention of becoming a teacher 
and would appreciate it if you would let me know of some book 
which contains the information desired.” 

Eugene Gruenberg’s Violin Teaching and Violin Study is intendex 
for the use of both teachers and pupils. 
Tue Opera or MARTHA. 

“In the announcement of the coming, winter opera season at the 

Metropolitan ore ta House, the opera Martha is mentioned as one 


to be given. fhen was it first performed, 
sung in English?” 


and is it not usually 


Yes, Martha is usually, or at least often, sung in English, and it is 
usually called by the pos pea opeting, of Martha, not Marthe. It was 
called Lady Harriet and was a let when first written, then was 


changed to Marthe, in the year 1843. Stradella and Martha are the 
two Flotow operas that have survived, so to § At the time of 
Flotow’s successes someone said “All that will soon be forgotten,” 
while an English critic writing early in this century remarked, “The 
score is absolutely devoid of any real musical interest, and the fact that 
performances of such a work as Martha are still ossible in London 
gives an unfortunate impression of the standard of musical taste pre- 
vailing in England.” However, if the public likes it that is a good rea- 
son for its being heard next winter. 


Sicut REApING. 


“Would you please give me the names of some hooks on sight 
reading? Are ae any musicians who have made a special study 
of this subject?” 

Sight reading is a subject that occupies a prominent position among 
teachers and musicians. There are some vocal teachers who insist 
ape their pupils’ learning to read music at sight, considering it one 
ot the most important branches in a musical education. Wilbur A. 
Lyster, Carnegie Hall, New York City, is one of the musicians who 
devotes himeclf to teaching and is called “Maker of Readers.” 
book by Wedge, Ear Training and Sight Singing, may help you. 


Perfield Teacher Presents Pupils 


Mary Gibson Stowe, an exponent of the Perfield Sys- 
tem, presented her pupils - a piano recital at the studio of 
Thuel Burnham on May 5. The program follows: 
Variations on a Then of Beethoven, arr. for two pianos. . Saint Saéns 


Mrs. Doelling— Miss Stowe 
rent Dire CA. 5 bch cs cbse 0% 000 cnede degecstees sess meee 
POROTRS SERPs OE BS DEMTIIOIR sos 6.6.55 occ esccs d6n der ceveces Gounod 
Eloise Cook 
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Dorothy Palmer 
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When Twilight Comes, 
Away They Softly Creep. 
Brownie Drum. 
Betty Cook 
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Drusilla Cooke 
OD Sd ko beh okas cab UR Cknete bebe skaesyscvbansdes de Beethoven 
ee EPSP Oe Se he (OOO E TE eS ORC Ty eet Pe PTET RET ELT ESET Schiitt 


Martha Pratt 
Ah! Vous Dirai-j ie, Maman...............++.. Mozart 
Gretchen Uppercu 


Variations on 
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Mary Lillian Uppercu 
WM? WOMEN cc 5c baer vhs ta hecs ec Ase Key he ts ude be etree eKEneD Heller 
Andante from sonata, Op. 26. ....0.0.ccccerecsccccveseces Beethoven 
Theresa Vaughan 
REE fe io PE IS PEE | Oe a rio, wee eee Massenet 
NUNN in aay 000A ue sob Ok be 5S 4050.0 Fa be Ke pucebb aks ane ax Schubert 
Ella Uppercu 
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Mrs. Doellong—Miss Stowe 


Portland Takes Pride in Ethelynde Smith 


A most enthusiastic reception was given to Ethelynde 
Smith when she sang recently for the Portland (Me.) Men’s 
Singing Club, Alfred Brinkler, conductor. On the following 
day the Portland Evening Express devoted much space to 
praising the fine artistry of the soprano. Among other 
things, the critic of that paper stated: “The club was 
assisted by Ethelynde Smith, soprano, a local favorite in 
whom, too, the city may take pride, for it is seldom that a 
Portland vocalist can boast so flattering a series of uninter- 
rupted successes as has been the good fortune of this Port- 
land girl. Miss Smith gave a song group, and also had 
the solos in the cantata and her work rounded out an evening 
of high artistic excellence.” 


Joseph Hollman Honored in Japan 


Joseph Hollman, the veteran Dutch cellist, who has been 
giving recitals in Japan, was the guest of honor at a dinner 
party given by the elder Prince Kuni in Tokio on May 4. 
It is said that he has the distinction of being the first for- 
eign musician to be entertained at one of the Imperial pal- 
aces in the last twenty-five years. Among the other guests 
were the Princess Nagako Kuni, the bride-elect of the 
Prince Regent; several members of the Japanese nobility 
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and W. J. R. Thorbecke, Charge d’ Affairs at the Nether- 
lands Legation. During his stay in Tokio Mr. Hollman has 
been giving cello lessons daily to the younger Prince Kuni, 
son of his dinner host. 


Cleveland Institute Concerts End 


The third season of the Cleveland Institute of Music 
was brought to a close by a series of four large concerts, 
the last of which was an exhibition recital by Institute 
students on June 1 at The Hotel Statler. This program was 
given by cello, piano and violin. students, the Institute 
Orchestra and the Institute Chorus. 

The most important of the series of concerts was the 
one given by the Institute String Orchestra conducted by 
Ernest Bloch, the musical director of the Institute and 
known internationally as a composer and musician. An 
interesting feature of this program was a group of pieces 
written by Bernard Rogers, Jean Binet and William Quincy 
Porter, all members of Mr. Bloch’s Composition Class at 
the Institute. This is the first recital actually putting into 
practice the laboratory idea of the Institute. The program, 


one of the best of the year, was as,follows: 
Concerto Grosso No. 8 (per la Notte di Natale, 1712)......... Corelli 
Soliloquy, for flute and string orchestra........ .Bernard Rogers 
DONE ONE Vic aeeeiccdseserebcecgeeaaevcded Florence McG. Rogers 
Our Lady of Potchaiv (Russia Folk-song)............. Quincy Porter 
Suite of Popular Swiss Airs and Dances..............4.- Jean Binet 

Wedding Dance. ; 

Lied of the Emmenthaler (Up on the Mountain). 

Yodler, 

Song of the Swiss Guards at the Tuileries, 

Dances. 
Cancérte ‘Groase, Ne. 17, int GB miles cvs civics ccgecvvsuesanee Handel 
Concertino. .... . Andre de Sihaspleres. Ruth Willian, Margaret Sharp 


Another concert of the season was given by these faculty 
members: Dorothy Price and Mary Edith Martin, piano, 
and Ruth Willian and William Quincy Porter, violin. An- 
dré de Ribaupierre, noted violinist and guest teacher at the 
Institute for the last two years, presented another program 
assisted by Beryl Rubinstein, pianist, with Ruth Edwards, 
accompanist: 

The Summer Session at the Institute will open June 21, 
while a nine weeks’ course in voice given by Giulio Silva, 
began June 1. ~My I 9 


Crooks to Be iui eae Soloist 


An important engagement that Richard Crooks, tenor, 
will fill next season will be an appearance with the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra in Fall River, Mass. Due to his suc- 
cess in Boston this season, as soloist twice with the Handel 
and Haydn Society, the artist is greatly in demand for 
recitals and concerts throughout New England territory. 
Richard Crooks “thrilled the large audience and created a 
furore” at the first concert of the Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
Music Festival, at which the young tenor appeared on 
April 9. April 10 and 11 he followed up his initial success 
with even more acclaim. “Simply immense !”’ was the concise 
verdict of the London, Ontario, Free hh after Crooks 
had appeared there recently as soloist with the Musical Art 
Society. The young tenor continued his conquest of Canada 
by making numerous appearances at the music festivals in 
the Maritime Provinces. 

“Regarding Mr. Crooks, he is all you have claimed him 
to be, and a genuine fellow with a remarkable career ahead 
of him. He literally took the place by storm.” Such was 
the message conveyed to his managers by the conductor of 
the Festival after Richard Crooks sang recently on three 
consecutive days in Halifax, Nova Scotia. He was engaged 
by the well known Reading, Pa., Choral Society for a per- 
formance of Mendelssohn’s Hymn of Praise with orchestra 
on May 23. 

Mr. Crooks, who has been scoring so substantially every- 
where, has heen placed under contract by the Victor 
Talking Machine Company to make records exclusively for 
that company for a term of years. 


Beatrice Balish’s Pupils Siend i in Recital 


Pupils of Beatrice Balish were heard in an interesting 
piano recital at the Music School Settlement, Sunday even- 
ing, May 27. Those taking part were Bertha Tax, Mildred 
Blum, Anna Birnbaum, Fanny Gaber, Sadie Newman, Goldie 
Dworetsky, Herman Wolin, Michael Tausner, Pearl Rosen- 
blum, Sophie Pichersky, Lillian Canter and Evelyn Jackter. 
Numbers by Grieg, Bach, Chopin, Mozart, Schumann, Schu- 
bert, Rameau, Rubinstein, Beethoven, MacDowell and others 
were rendered. 


Althouse Prolongs Summer Season 


Besides singing numerous engagements during the sum- 
mer months that have already been announced, Paul Al- 
thouse has been chosen to appear at Artic, West Warwick, 
R. I, on June 24, under the auspicies of the executive com- 
mittee of the Parochial Union of the Church of St. John 
the Baptist, of Centreville, near Providence. A special pro- 
gram has been arranged to commemorate the centennial 
anniversary of the church, which is Roman Catholic. 


Claussen to Fill Another Summer Engagement 


Julia Claussen, the Metropolitan mezzo-soprano, has just 
been engaged for another summer appearance, on June 24, 
under the auspices of the executive committee of the Paro- 
chial Union of the Church of St. John the Baptist of Centre- 
ville, ten miles from Providence, R. I. A special conceri 
will be given commemorating the centennial anniversary 
of the church, which is Roman Catholic in denomination. 


New Engagements for the Denishawn Dancers 


The route sheet of next season’s tour of Ruth St. Denis, 
Ted Shawn and the Denishawn Dancers is filling up rapidly. 
Among the dates for which Daniel Mayer has recently 
signed contracts are the following : Bridgeport, Conn.; 
Pottsville, Pa.; Olean, N. Y.; Niagara Falls, N. Y.: Union- 
town, Pa.; Louisville, Ky.; Enid, Okla. ; Springfield, Mo., 
and Chanute, Kans. 


Honorable Mention for Dan Beddoe 


Augustus O. Palm paid a splendid tribute to Dan Beddoe 
in the Cincinnati Enquirer of May 13. In summing up the 
musical achievements in that city during the past seven 
months he made honorable mention of five vocalists, included 
in which was Dan Beddoe for his singing of If With All 
Your Hearts, in Elijah. 
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Opinions of the Press 


(Continued from page 51) 
American Singer Pleases Holland 


Emily Day, American coloratura soprano and artist-pupil 


of Mme. Virginia Colombati, has been winning some fine 
notices in Holland for her singing there. Mme. Colombati 
is also the teacher of Josephine Lucchese, leading coloratura 
of the San Carlo Opera Company, who has just won fresh 
success in Havana with the Gallo forces, which included 
such stars as Ruffo, Martinelli and Schipa. Mme. Colom- 
bati herself will teach a summer master class at Lake Orion, 
Mich., during the month of July, but her New York studio 
will remain open under the direction of her assistant, Anna 
Weeks. Here are some extracts from Miss Day’s Holland 
notices : 

Miss Day's voice is of a beautiful timbre, fuller and darker in color 
than could be expected from a coloratura singer. Her tone formation 
is excellent; her coloratura work reaches virtuosity especially in staccato 
passages. Also the a. or! notes of the soprano staff are easily scaled 
and sound pleasing. Her Debussy and Schumann groups, although it 
did not give her an opportunity to display the agility of her voice, per- 
mitted her nevertheless to show her good musical taste. All in all, 
she made a most excellent impression and she would prove a decided 
acquisition for our National Opera in coloratura roles.—Haageslee 
Courant, April 18, 1923 


As a coloratura singer Miss Day has unquestionably great gifts. 
Che voice is more resonant than most singers of this type; for in- 
stance her pleasing dark timbre. Her technic is highly developed, so 
that it is a pleasure to listen to her florid passages, staccati, trills, etc. 
She indeed merits our most enthusiastic homages, as her audience 
manifested repeatedly last night in sincere appreciation of her exquisite 
singing.-De Nieuwe Courant, The Hague, April 18, 1923. 


Margot Hayes Ghallessiie Winning Praise 


Everywhere that Margot Hayes, the young and gifted 
contralto, appears she wins the hearty approval of public 
and press alike. Recent concerts in Faribault (Minn.) 


and Springfield (Ill.) brought her the following excellent 
comments : 

Bethlehem 

My dear Miss Hayes: 

Let me assure you that your recital given at pur academy on October 

13 was thoroughly enjoyed by the Sisters and also by our students. To 


Academy, Faribault, Minn., January 5, 1923. 


have a recital spoken of with enthusiasm months after it has taken 
place, is a good proof that the artist has scored a success. Our ose 
not only remember your beautiful voice, but they also still speak about 


your charming manner, 
hat you may have 
sincere wish of 


a very happy and successful New Year is the 


(Signed) Sister Mary AbELINE. 
Ursuline Academy, Springfield, Ill., April 16, 1923. 
Dear Miss Hayes: 
The part which you contributed to the joint program on Monday 
evening was indeed splendid. The Sisters were more than pleased. 
They all marvel at the brilliancy of tone and at the truly unusual 


range of voice, as ‘well as the fine interpretation you gave of each num- 
her. We wish you continued success. 
Very sincerely yours 


(Signed) Sister Mary EVANGELIsTA. 


Marguerita Rive Stirs Philadelphia 

a Philadelphia recital by Marguerita Sylva, her 
in that city, the Philadelphia Record remarked: 
Thrills by Vocal Splendor. Marguerita Sylva, 


achievements in grand opera in ae and 
a Philadelphia audience under un- 


After 
first one 


Marguerita Sylva 
mezzo-soprano, whose 
America are innumerable, placed 
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forgettable obligation by the splendor of her voice and her gracious 
manner, in a concert at Witherspoon Hall last evening. The program 
presented by the artist was one that held all enthralled. 

Mme. Sylva had a number of return engagements, one of 
them in Richmond, Va., the second within three months, 
where she scored another great artistic success. 


Elizabeth K. Patterson Pupil’s Success 


Gwyneth Hughes, contralto, has frequently appeared in 
concert recitals and has an excellent church position. Not 





GWYNETH HUGHES 


gave a recital at Rumford Hall and won many 
in part as follows: 


long ago she 
excellent press notices, 

Miss Hughes displayed a voice of more flexibility and more animated 
style than contraltos sometimes possess, and her staging, was intelligent 
and interesting. Her diction in Italian, German and English was ex 
cellent, and that it was also geod in the old Welsh folk songs few in 
the audience could gainsay.—New York Tribune, 


The auditorium was crowded, | and | enjoyment of the program was 
manifested by demands for encores. Miss Hughes sang in Italian, 
German, English, and two Welsh folk songs particularly pleased her 
hearers. She revealed a voice of rich quality, and sincereness and 
personality were important factors in winning the hearty response from 
those who heard her.—New York Times. 


Miss Hughes sang old Italian airs, "German Lieder, including Schu 
bert’s | Erlkoenig, Old Welsh folk songs and, among other lyrics, 
Elgar's Where ‘orals Lie and C arpenter's May the Maiden. She dis 
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closed a good natural voice and her musical feeling and diction were 
admirable.—New York Herald. 

A genial contralto, Miss Hughes has a 
fortable unaffected quality of her work told with her hearers and great 
was the approval that resulted. Miss Hughes demonstrated 
an English diction as clear as her Wels h had sounded to Anglo-Saxon 
ears.——New York Sun. 


leasing voice and the com 


Gwyneth Hughes has a voice well adapted to oratorio 
work and is fully prepared with a repertory in this line also. 
Her study in New York has been under the careful tuition 
of Elizabeth Kelso Patterson. 


Grace Hoffman Lauded by Press 


Grace Hoffman, soprano, has achieved splendid succes 
in concert. Following are some of the opinions offered - 
the various newspapers in the cities wherein she has ap- 
peared ; 

A charming program of French, Spanish and and English songs, by 
Grace Hoffman, soprano, and cello numbers b Paul Kefer, cellist, 
enchanted a large audience. iss Hoffman's selections were 
made especially attractive by her quaint “Manon costume, worn for the 
first group of songs, and an alluring Carmen make-up with the Spar 
ish numbers. La Paloma won popular approval as an encore East 
Orange Record, April 28. 





Her voice is bright and flexible and, although employed for the most 
part in lyrics of the lighter variety, proved capable of no little dramatic 
expression. She sang three groups of songs and in presenting two of 
them appeared in costume appropriate to their character Her attire 
was attractive and, assuming such characteristics as were appropriate 
to her roles and the music she interpreted, she furthered by this means 
the satisfying effect of her singing.—-Newark Evening News, April 26 


and altogether delightful ; ex 
Buftalo Courier, April 


The program was varied 
tremely attractive. 


afternoon was a musicale 
Laurence Leonard, tenor, and Grace 
Hoffman, coloratura soprano, in a program varied and altogether de 
lightful. Both artists were received with gratifying enthusiasm and 
graciously responded to encores. Social Record 


The special attraction for the 
sented two New York artists, 


which pre 


Helen Bock Press Encomiums 
Appended are a few of the excellent press notices re 
ceived by Helen Bock during her first concert season, 1922- 
22. 


Her playing was brilliant and she displayed excellent techni 
She was applauded enthusiastically._Middletown Daily Herald 


Her playing was most effective in the Liszt Hungarian 
. _ Dohnanyi’s Cappriccio stood out as proof 

and the Debussy music gave her vehicle for the 
Frenchman's fanciful ideas. —Harrisburg Telegraph. 


rhapsody 
of facile 
exploitation 


technic 
of the 


Middleton to Sing in Tulsa Again 

Arthur Middleton, 
another recital in Tulsa, 
Mr. Middleton is very popu 
country on account of his many 


Among the many re-engagements for 
the baritone, next season will be 
Okla., in the fall. Incidentally, 
lar in that section of the 
appearances there. 


Elizabeth Bonner to Study This Summer 


Elizabeth Bonner, the young American 
made a successful operatic debut with the 
Association in Washington this winter, 
summer learning new roles and preparing 
for her recitals next season. 


contralto, who 
National Opera 
will spend the 
new programs 
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k Musical Comedy, Drama and Motion Pictures 





Despite the fact that New York is celebrating its Silver 
Jubilee, it has not caused any notable effect in the local 
hox offices. The weather is entirely too warm for one to 
derive real pleasure in sitting in the theater no matter how 
good the play may be. The closings are numerous and, as 
it is expected, by Saturday night there will be several more 
which will fall by the wayside, 

The closings for last week were The Mountebank at the 
lyceum, a play which came in too late to have had a 
chance, despite the very good work of Norman Trevor; 
The Old Soak, at the Plymouth, which proved to be one of 
the best offerings of the past season; The Clinging Vine, 
with Peggy Wood, at the Knickerbocker, a charming little 
musical comedy which enjoyed an exceptionally profitable 
stay; The Gingham Girl, another musical comedy which 
began last fall at the Earl Carroll Theater and was one of 
the big surprises of the season, though its modest advent 
was scarcely noticed and for several weeks it struggled along 
with little chance for success. In the latter case, however, 
those who did go the first weeks to The Gingham Girl, 
returned and brought their friends and the result was almost 
a year’s season with a financial and artistic success to its 
credit; a couple of weeks ago it moved to the Central where 
it closed last Saturday night. Sally, Irene and Mary, an- 
other musical comedy, began the first of the season at the 
Casino, where it enjoyed an unusually fine success; late in 
the spring it was transferred to the Century and has 
showed excellent profit there. The Moscow Art Theater 
gave its final performances at the Jolson last Saturday, and 
the entire company sailed for Europe. 

The Passing Show of 1923 will open at the Winter Garden 
on July 2. The advance list, showing the cast, promises an 
exceptional offering. 

Atter a most phenomenal run, Jane Cowl closes her New 
York engagement of Romeo and Juliet at the Henry Miller 
Theater on June 9, Miss Cowl will enjoy a few weeks’ 
rest and the Selwyns will present her in Anthony and 
Cleopatra in the early fall. They also promise several of 
the Shakespeare comedies with Miss Cowl as the star. 

The Fool goes on its way at the Times Square Theater. 
There is no doubt that this production will play through 
the summer. 

Mitzi, the charming little star under Henry W. Savage's 
banner, sailed for Europe last week. She is returning to 
America early in the fall in a new production. 

Dr. Mauro-Cottone is one of the soloists at the Capitol 
this week. He is playing Rachmaninoff's prelude in C sharp 
minor on the Capitol organ. 

ADRIENNE. 

A new musical comedy, Adrienne, opened at the George 
Cohan Theater last week. Albert Von Tilzer has written 
the music and Seymour Brown the book and lyrics. There 
are many qualities in this newest offering which insure a 
summer’s run. First and foremost it must be stated that 
the producer, Louis F. Werba, has assembled a chorus 
that surpasses anything we have seen and heard in a long 
time. The ensemble is excellent, far superior to what is 
usually foisted on a long suffering public. Not only do they 
sing well but also each one appears to be a solo dancer. 

The star is Vivienne Sega, and while we have heard this 
artist in other productions which showed off her voice 
to better advantage, she is particularly clever in this. Billy 
Van carries the burden of the comedy. The next member 
of the cast of importance is our old friend Richard Carl, 
always the finished artist and ever to be depended on for 
his part in any production, and he has dancing too. There 
were a great many specialty dancers, particularly Carlos 
and Inez, also the Kanne twins. 

One of the biggest assets of the whole production was 
the tuneful music of Von Tilzer. This composer knows 
how to write melody and he also has a keen sense of the 
kind of song that will be popular. Love Is All undoubtedly 
will develop into a popular hit, followed up closely by Live 
While You Are Here. 

Taking everything into consideration after the first week, 
it seems as though Adrienne will be listed among the 
summer attractions. 

THE STRAND. 

At the Strand last week the opening feature was a mem- 
orial prelude, offered in commemoration of Decoration Day. 
It consisted of selected compositions by Scassola and 
Herbert. Kitty McLaughlin, in an attractive costume repre- 
senting Liberty and America sang the solo, while from the 
background the lights suddenly revealed The Strand male 
singers garbed as American doughboys. The orchestra 
accompanied and the impression created was a splendid one. 

Odds and Ends, a compilation of short subjects followed. 
Then came a Moonlight Reverie, in which Mlle. Klemento- 
wicz danced to the celeste accompaniment of Dr. Starnes; 
Madeleine MacGuigan played MacDowell’s To a Wild Rose 
as a violin solo and also Drigo’s Valse Bluette, while the 
Misses Klementowicz, Bawn, Bourmann danced. ¢ 

After the topical review came a tenor solo by Luigi 
Guiffrida—Dreaming Alone in the Twilight (Moore )—which 
had an excellent setting. 

The feature picture was Slander the Woman, after which 
came a Lupino Lane comedy, My Hero. Percy Starnes and 
Ralph Brainard alternated at the organ during the week. 

Tue Capito. 

The feature picture here last week was Garrison’s Finish, 
with Jack Pickford as the star. As pictures go, this newest 
film was highly entertaining, was fight and did not tax 
It was an eaeepmenaiiy effective horse 


one’s mentality. t 
ing good fight towards 


race and little Jack put up a cor 
the end of the picture. 

There were many soloists on the program. Julia Glass, 
artist pupil of Alexander Lambert, was again the soloist 
playing Liszt’s Hungarian Fantasy. Much has been written 
about this young pianist. She has all the requisites required 
of the real artist. She needs more public appearances and 
with maturity will surely develop into one of our first 
pianists. 

Alma Beck was also a soloist, singing Rhea Silberta’s 
Yohrzeit. The number was ~— a special setting which 
described as nearly as possible the meaning of the old 
Hebrew custom. The story of Yohrzeit is the lighting of 
a candle or a lamp at sunset on the anniversary of the 
death of a loved one. The light burns for twenty-four 
hours and serves as a reminder of the departed one and 


the love in the heart of those left behind. The number was 
a part of the memorial program which Mr. Rothafel ar- 
ranged for last week. Miss Beck sang with great sincerity 
and her fine voice seemed well suited to the song. This 
number has been used considerably in the last year and 
lends itself particularly well for special presentation. 

udy Wiedoft, saxo6phonist, was another soloist. He was 
accompanied by the orchestra. His first number, Drigo’s 
Serenade, was not particularly effective. Later he played 
a jazz number which the audience seemed to enjoy. The 
dance number, specially arranged, was entitled Dance of the 
Jockeys; it was very clever. 

The program opened with what was termed Solo and 
fableaux America, an original composition by Sara T. 
Wetmore, sung by Dorma Bee: The program néte- stated 
that it was the first public performance. _While the writer 
listened carefully and was anxious to recognize all possible 
merit, the number failed to impress, _ 

Tue Rivoit AND RIALTO. “ 

For the first time in its history the Rivoli Orchestra has 
been playing a “guest engagement” at the Rialto, and the 
Rialto Orchestra, in its turn, has been filling a similar 
engagement at the Rivoli. Under the baton of either Josiah 
Zuro or Joseph Littau, the orchestra at the Rivoli last week 
gave a splendid reading to the second and fourth movements 
of the Tschaikowsky fourth symphony, bringing out the 
pathos and the joy to a marked degree. Riesenfeld’s Clas- 
sical Jazz on Donaldson’s My Buddy also received the 
heartiest of applause, closing as it did with a striking 
tableaux of two buddies with an appropriate flag setting 
as a background. 

The Rivoli Pictorial was most interesting, including a 
historic film survey of New York, last week being the open- 
ing of the Silver Jubilee Festival here. The Pictorial was 
followed by Australia’s Wild Nor’west, the land of canni- 
bals and mystery,” in which some rather unusual scenes 
were shown. Rose of My Heart enlisted the services of 
Emma Noe, soprano, and Wendell Hart, tenor, their voices 
blending effectively. The feature picture was Dorothy 
Dalton in Fog Bound, certainly not one of her best efforts. 
Miss Dalton is too fine an actress to star in such a mediocre 
picture. Pepita Granados danced with spirit Retana’s Fado 
Blangrita. The program closed with a Lloyd Hamilton 
comedy, No Luck. 

Enemies of Women, with Lionel Barrymore and Alma 
Rubens, is still going strong on Broadway. After a run at 
the Central Theater for about a month, it had a week's stay 
at the Rivoli, and for the past fortnight is was shown at 
the Rialto. After closing its engagement at the Rialto, last 
Saturday evening, the picture was transferred to the Cameo 
Theater for an indefinite run. 


Francis Moore to Play at Regneas Concert 


Francis Moore, pianist, will be well represented on the 
program which will be given at the Town Hall on Saturday 





evening, June 9, by request of the Mayor’s Committee (Hou. 
Philip. Berolzheimer, Chamberlain and chairman of music 
committee), appearing with Louise Hubbard, soprano; Alice 
Godillot, mezzo-soprano; Nevada Van der Veer, contralto, 
and Earle Tuckerman, baritone. He will open the pro- 
gram with two piano solos—minuet,. Seeboeck, and Naila 
Waltz, Delibes-Dohnanyi—then accompany Miss Godillot 
for three of his compositions—Promised Land (old Hymn), 
Swing Song (Stevenson) and Love of the Open (Swin- 
burne), and also be at the piano for Miss Hubbard for a 
group of Charles Gilbert Spross’ songs. 


Gala Operatic Bill at Century Theater 


A gala fasretic bill, announced for Sunday evening, June 
10, at the Century Theater, will be the rate of three mam- 
moth performances for the benefit of the Veterans’ Mountain 
Camp. This show will consist of the five best-liked acts 
from the five most popular operas, with different sets of 
prima donnas, tenors and baritones from the Metropolitan 
and Chicago opera companies. 

The program will include the Prison Scene from I] Trova- 
tore with Gladys Axman, Eleanora de Cisneros, and Nicola 
Zerola and Giuseppe Interrante. The last act from Rigoletto 
will be given with Nina Morgana, Anita Klinova, and 
Giuseppe Danise and Pietro De Biasi. Then will come the 
Nile Scene from Aida with Marie Rappold, Anita Klinova 
and Manuel Salaza and Vincenté Ballester. The second act 
of Madama Butterfly will be sung with a real Japanese prima 
donna, Hara Onuki, in the title role, with Mme. Klinova, 
and Mario Valle, Francesco Curci and Natale Cervi in the 
other leading roles. The first act from La Boheme with 
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Anna Fitziu, Giacomo Lauri-Volpi, Vincente Ballester, In- 
terrante, De Biasi and Cervi, will be the final offering on 
the program. 


RHODE ISLAND FEDERATION MEETS 
AT PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Choral Society Gives Bohemian Girl—Other Concerts and 
Pupils’ Recitals 


Providence, R. I., May 29.—The state meeting of the 
Rhode Island Federation of Music Clubs was held in 
Churchill House. The prominent speakers for the three 
sessions were C. C. Birchard, whose subject was Music for 
the Home and Individual; Howard Clarke Davis, who talked 
on Credit in the Schools for Outside Music Study, and Sig- 
mund Spaeth, whose address was about Music as a Civic 
Asset. There was music by the Girls’ Glee Club from 
English High School (Walter H. Butterfield, director), 
Catherine Gallivan and Natalie Fisher, pianists, and the 
Verdandi Male Chorus, Oscar Ekeburg, director. 

Notes. 

Louise Cartier, pianist, assisted by Willard Am‘son, tenor, 
and Ruth Tripp, accompanist, gave a well attended recital 
in the ballroom of the Providence Plantation Club. Miss 
Cartier, who recently returned from studies at the Amer- 
ican School at Fontainebleau, is an artist-pupil of Avis Ble- 
ven-Charbonnel. Her program included works by Beetho- 
ven, Daquin, Chopin, Griffes and Mendelssohn. Miss Car- 
tier displayed musicianship, her playing was marked for in- 
telligence and temperament. Mr. Amison rendered a group 
of three songs with fine taste and refinement. 

The pupils of Marie Bouchard Faucher, pianist, and Henri 
J. Faucher, violinist, were heard in a recital in the Fau- 
¢eher studio in the Lauderdale Building. Good tone and 
splendid technic were displayed by the pupils, who gave 
evidence of excellent training. Those taking part were 
Frederick O’Brien, Georges Coy, Nathan Gerstenblat, An- 
thony Sarasino, John Couneey, Anna Dolan, Alfred E. 
Munandle, Margaret Gore, Howard J. Carr, Ruth Winsor 


and Herbert Carr. 


In the church house adjoining the Beneficent Congrega- 
tional Church, the Choral Society (under the direction of 
Arthur Hyde) gave a creditable performance of Balfe’s 
Bohemian Girl on three successive evenings. An orchestra 
gave excellent support and the well known airs, | Dreamt 
I Dwelt in Marble Halls, Then You'll Remember Me and 
The Heart Bowed Down, were rendered with a charm that 
gave delight to the large audience. Mrs. Arthur Hyde, as 
Arline, displayed a pleasing lyric voice and sang with in- 
telligence and ease. Alfred Hirst, as the Count, and Harold 
Sheldrick, as Thaddeus, both sang and acted with spirit. 
A word of praise is also due Wallace Bruce, as Florestein, 
for his fine acting of the difficult role. The rest of the 
cast, which included Christine Robb, Walter Fredericks, 
Thomas Hutchins, Louise Geduldig and Beverly Perry, was 
also satisfactory. The scenery (which was painted by 
George Hall and Ruth Paine) was unusually good and the 
costumes were in keeping with the period of the opera. 

G. EH. 


Behymer in Accident 
A dispatch to the newspaper Variety, dated Los Angeles, 
May 29, states that L. E. Behymer, the well known musical 
manager of the coast, has been seriously injured in an auto- 
mobile accident, but that the physicians say he will recover. 
The Musica Courter has been unable as yet to get details 
of the affair. 


Shaw Artist Sings Pirates of Penzance 
The Savoy Company presented Gilbert and Sullivan’s 
Pirates of Penzance at the residence of Pierre Du Pont on 
June 2. Elizabeth Harrison, an artist pupil of W. Warren 
Shaw, is the prima donna of the company. 
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pleasure with the Balletella from Pagliacci and Le Nil, by 
Leroux (with cello and piano). Mrs. Mills, a newcomer, 
was warmly received. She played numbers by Goltermann, 
Wagner and Hullweck. Mr. Powell scored in the Eri Tu 
by Verdi, and a miscellaneous group. 

James Womble had the assistance of the Apollo Club of 
Richmond in his organ recital on May 22 at St. James P. E. 
Church, where he is organist and choir director. He is an 
accomplished performer and was at his best on this occasion, 
playing numbers by Bach, Martini, Couperin, Johnson, Noble, 
Townsend, Schminke, Faulkes and Kinder. The Apollo Club 
sang selections by Bach, Handel and Gounod. Maurice 
Tyler was the soloist in the Sanctus. 7.:G@. Hh. 

San Antonio, Tex., May 25.—The Fine Arts Round 
Table of the Woman’s Club met in luncheon session, May 
14, with Mrs. J. W. Hoit, chairman. The speaker was Alois 
Braun, who chose for his subject Modern Music and its 
Relation to Other Arts. He spoke of the three periods and 
how the composers of each period were influenced by the 
poets and painters of that time and likened ultra-modern 
music to cubist paintings, saying that profound mental prepa- 
ration was essential to the enjoyment of modern music. At 
this session officers were elected for next season as follows: 
Mrs. E. R. Coppock, chairman; Mrs. S Wright, vice 
chairman; Mrs, J. W. Hoit, program committee; Mrs. Jere- 
miah Rhodes and Julia Helen Bass, membership committee. 

Hugh McAmis, Fellow of the American Guild of Organ- 
ists, winner of the second Grand Prix d’orgue at Fontaine- 
bleau, and organist and choirmaster of the Beck Memoria! 
Church, New York, is in the city visiting his parents and 
renewing old friendships. On May 14 he played a dedica- 
tory program on the organ which has been installed in the 
McKinley Avenue Methodist Church. His work was char- 
acterized by beautiful registration and clear-cut pedal 
technic. His interpretations were scholarly. Of particular 
interest were the scherzo movement from the Widor Sym- 
phony, and the Berceuse by Dickinson. Rubie Perryman 
Hardin, soprano, soloist at the church, sang three numbers 
by Gounod, Scott and Worrell, displaying to advantage her 
clear, resonant voice. For these numbers Mr. McAmis 
played excellent accompaniments. 

A second organ recital by Hugh McAmis was given May 
20 at Laurel Heights Methodist Church. Assisting were 
Mrs. Fred Jones, soprano, and the quartet of the church, 
comprising Mrs. Fred Hones, soprano; Elsa Harms, con- 
tralto; Harry Schwarz, tenor, and Fred Daggett, bass. 

The choir of the First Baptist Church with Merle Row- 
land Schwab, soprano; Ralph Nobles, tenor, and Howell 
James, baritone, as soloists, presented Dubois’ Seven Last 
Words of Christ on May 20. 

Oscar Nicastro, cellist, and Rita de Simone, dramatic 
soprano, presented an interesting program for the patients 
at the Station Hospital at Fort Sam Houston. The artists 
were accompanied by Felix Ruano. 

Meri Russell Hughes was awarded the prize offered by the 
Tuesday Musical Club for the best poem on the subject, 
Home, Sweet Home. The prize was offered in connection 
with the celebrations of the centenary by the club. 

The Tuesday Musical Club presented a unique program 
in celebration of the Home, Sweet Home centenary. Mrs. 
John B. Albright and Mrs. E. R. Coppock were joint chair- 
men, The stage was converted into a room of one hundred 
years ago by rag rugs, a what-not and haircloth covered 
furniture. A tea table was presided over by Mistress Martha 
Perkins (Mrs. Eli Hertzberg), the hostess. Mandy, a 
faithful servant (Mrs. John B. Albright), announced the 
guests. Tea was served, followed by a program given by 
the guests, who were Susannah Hopgood (Mrs. Georgia 
Reynolds), who gave a short sketch of John Howard Payne 
and Home, Sweet Home. There were also Faith Oldbrook 
(Mrs. O. F. Bordelon, Jr.), Prudence Oldbrook, pianist 
(Mrs. Arthur Morton), John Appleseed (Rose Harpham), 
and Truth Appleseed (Betty C. Wilding), who danced the 
old fashioned gavotte with Mistress Jane Bingham (Mrs. 
Jack Lockwood) at the piano; Mistress Hope Hodgson, 
contralto (Mrs. T. H. Flannery), who sang Annie Laurie, 
with Esther Smithers (Ethel Grider) at the piano; little 
Patience Greatheart, harpist (Mary Margaret Brown), who 
played Schumann’s Joyous Farmer ; Mistress Naomi Pomroy, 
violinist (Mrs. Flora Finley Noble), who played Beetho- 
ven’s Rondo and Schubert’s Serenade, with Mistress Phyllis 
Tompkins (Mrs. A. J. Brandon) at the piano. The closing 
number was Home, Sweet Home, sung by Mistress Jenny 
Lind (Mrs. Fred Jones), with Esther Smithers (Ethel 
Crider) at the piano. Neighbors who came in for the 
program were Mistress Jerusha Greatheart (Mrs. Leonard 
Brown), mother of little Patience, the harpist; Abigail 
Johnson (Mrs. Alfred Duerler) and Upright Higgins (Mrs. 
E. R. Coppock). 

The Tuesday Musical Club closed the season May 15 
with the annual Follies, Ethel Crider, chairman. After a 
season of serious study the mirthful program is thoroughly 
enjoyed. The program this year was an Egyptian minstrel 
show. There were a number of honor guests at the lunch- 
eon: Hugh McAmis, organist; Mrs. Eugene Miller, violin- 
ist; John M. Steinfeldt, pianist; Mary Jordan, contralto; 
Mrs. Edward M. Lewis; Wauldine Tauch, gy oat Bertha 
Berliner, soprano; Mrs. Joseph Emerson Smith; Oscar 
Nicastro, cellist; Mme. Rita de Simone, dramatic soprano; 
Mrs. J. K. Beretta; Julien Paul Blitz, cellist; Mrs. Julien 
Paul Blitz, pianist, and Frida Stjerna, Swedish soprano. 
The presents given each year by Mrs. Hertzberg were 
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drawn for by number. The fortunate members receiving 
them were Mrs. J. B. Albright, Mrs. Arthur Norton, Mrs. 
A. B. Stephens, Mrs. H. Truer, Josephine Hornor, Ethel 
Crider and Mildred Gates. The guest prize was won by 
Mrs. William Cassin. The prize for the best program 
given at a club meeting was also given. The fortunate 
recipient was Ethel Crider. Mrs. Eli Hertzberg was pre- 
sented with an appropriate token of the love and esteem 
in which she is held by the club members. The presentation 
speech was made by Mrs. Alfred Duerler, first vice-president. 

Mrs. L. L. Marks was in charge of the program which 
closed the season of the San Antonio Musical Club. The 
participants were Mrs. George Gwinn, soprano; Dorothy 
Claassen, contralto; Wiliiam Turner, tenor; Howell James, 
baritone; Marjorie Will, reader; Frederick Capizza, bari- 
tone; Alva Rossy, contralto, and Roy Repass, pianist. The 
accompanists were Walter Dunham, Lottie Kiddle and Mrs. 
L. L. Marks. At the close of the program Mrs. Krams- 
Beck, president, told of the activities of the season and 
announced the prize winners of the 1922-23 musical compo- 
sition contest. The prize competition committee consists of 
Mrs. Krams-Beck, Mrs. J. W. Hoit, Mrs. Guy Simpson, 
Mrs. O. F. Bordelon, Frederick King and Mrs. Walter 
Romberg. The judges were Frank van der Stucken, Amer- 
ican composer, and the local committee, comprising Maru 
Jordan, John M. Steinfeldt and Roy Repass. Carl Venth, of 
Fort Worth, won first prize for both piano and song com- 
positions; Helen Oliphant Bates (a San Antonio girl now 
studying in New York) won second prize for piano com- 
position; Daisy Sproull Marr (of San Antonio) took second 
prize for song composition and the third prize for piano 
composition went to H. D. Guelick (of Fort Worth). The 
prize winning compositions will be performed at the first 
meeting of the season of 1923-24. 

The final luncheon of the season of the San Antonio 
Musical Club was held May 17. The honor guests were 
Mary Aubrey Keating, contralto; Mary Elizabeth Howard, 
soprano; Bertha Berliner, soprano; Mildred Morris Miller, 
violininst, and Hugh McAmis, organist. Mrs. Krams-Beck 
was the toastmistress. The honor guests were toasted by 
Mrs. Nat Goldsmith, Mrs. Krams-Beck, Rita de Simone, 
Mrs. Carleton Adams and Mrs. Oscar J. Fox. Mrs. Carle- 
ton Adams gave a toast to the president, Mrs. Krams-Beck, 
in which she spoke of the deep regard which the members 
have for her. An interesting musical program (arranged 
by Mrs. W. P. Clarke) was given by the following at the 
conclusion of the luncheon: Mrs. Dorothy Claassen, con- 
tralto; Bernice Duggan, reader, and Rita de Simone, dra- 
matic soprano. The accompanists were Ethel Crider, Mrs. 
Nat Goldsmith and Mrs. Ralph Newton. 

Mr. and Mrs. F. E. Tucker entertained in honor of Hugh 
McAmis, May 17. During the evening an excellent and 
decidedly enjoyable program was given by Cecile Steinfeldt 
Satterfield, pianist; Bertram Simon, violinist, accompanied 
by Norma Owen Griffin; Rita de Simone, dramatic soprano, 
and Oscar Nicastro, cellist, both accompanied by John M. 
Steinfeldt; and Margaret McCabe, soprano, who sang a 
group of songs by Oscar J. Fox, with the composer at the 
piano. 

Tampa, Fla., May 23.—A delightful symphony con- 
cert given by the Friday Morning Musical Orchestra (con- 
ducted by Hulda Kreher), and a choral concert in which the 
cantata Rose Maiden, by DeKoven, was presented (Conrad 
Murphree directing), were the outstanding events in closing 
the season of the Friday Morning Musicale. Both perform- 
ances were well attended and highly appreciated. One of 
the notable features of the cantata was the chorus of mixed 
voices, the men having recently been admitted to the organi- 
zation. The Friday Morning Musicale Orchestra gave sup- 
port to the chorus in addition to the piano accompaniment 
by Mrs. M. L. Price. 

A reception was given by Mrs. W. D. Bailey, retiring 

president of the Musicale. Mrs. Bailey was assisted at this 
function by the members of the board. The business meet- 
ing of the club resulted in the following election of officers 
for the ensuing year: President, Mrs. W. D. Bailey; first 
vice-president, Conrad Murphree; second vice-president, 
Mrs. J. A. M. Grable; third vice-president, Mrs. W. B. 
Gray; recording secretary, Mrs. C. R. Marney; correspond- 
ing secretary, Mrs. David Safier; treasurer, Mrs. R. B. 
Swearingen; musical director, Hulda Kreher; chorus direc- 
tor, Conrad Murphree; chorus accompanist, Mrs. 
Price; orchestra director, Hulda Kreher; orchestra accom- 
panist, Mrs. Ernest Kreher; librarian, Esther Twitt. Board 
of directors for the year include Mrs. Walter Bettis, Mabel 
M. Snavely, Mrs. E. A. Dunn, Madame Saxby, Mrs. C. A. 
McKay and Mrs. C. F. Dunham. 

The members of the Student Department, who were on 
the honor roll for attendance and satisfactory performance 
of duties assigned, gave a creditable concert at the closing 
of the season. A high standard has been maintained in 
performance in all departments throughout the year’s work. 

Hulda Kreher recently presented two of her pupils, Alice 
McDonald, pianist, and Lily McDonald, violinist, two youny 
girls who show remarkable talent. These young musicians 
were given enthusiastic approbation. B. 

Woonsocket, R. I., May 25.—At the Convent Jesus 
Marie, Marie Bouchard Faucher, pianist, and Henri J. 
Faucher, violinist, gave a recital before a large audience. 
Both of these artists, who are great favorites here, were 
warmly received and responded with several encores. In- 
cluded in the program was Mr. Faucher’s composition, 
La Priere, which proved his solid musicianship, His selec- 
tions were played with skill and Mrs. Faucher’s numbers 
were given with fine feeling and intelligence. G. F 
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MORE FOR THE MACDOWELL 
COLONY FUND 


Here is a letter to the Musicat Courter from foueh 
Regneas, whose initiative started the MacDowell Col- 
ony Fund which has been raised to replace this year 
the earnings of Mrs. MacDowell’s annual concert tour 
lost through the unfortunate automobile accident of 
last December, from the effects of which she has only 
now recovered : 


Enclosed please, find my cheque for $100 for the McDowell 
Colony Fund. Kindly accept my sincere thanks for the very 
cordial manner in which you accepted my suggestion to raise 
this fund and the generous way you presented the facts to your 
readers. I am glad to know that the public responded so gener- 
ously to the call and that you have received more than the 
amount I suggested in my letter to you. Aside from the valu- 
able work done at Peterboro, I view the place and its activity 
as a monument to America’s greatest composer, which will be 
kept well tended so long as music fulfills its lofty mission in 
our lives and wields its powerful influence for good. 
Sincerely yours. - 
JOSEPH REGNEAS. 


Among recent contributors besides Mr. Regneas are : 


Philharmonic Music Club............. Waupun, Wis. 
Masse Study Chad. ...6.....cccscnvees Newark, N. J. 
(Miss) E, R. McMakin............ Charleston, S. C. 


Austin Chapter, Edward McDowell Association 
Chicago, Ill, 

Be Pee Kansas City, Mo. 
(Miss) Dixie Selden............... Cincinnati, Ohio 
Gertrude C. Herrick 
Blanche F, Hooker 

Contributions now amount to something over/$2,500, 
but the fund is by no means closed or the Colony’s 
needs met. The Musrcat Courier will continue to 
act as collector. Contributions of any size are wel- 
come, They should be sent to the MacDowell Colony 
Fund, care Musicat Courter, 437 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City, and will be acknowledged in these col- 
umns. A complete list of subscribers up to date will 
be published in the next issue. 











NEW FEATURES PLANNED FOR 
DETROIT ORCHESTRA'S SEASON 


Seat Sale Is Lively and Prosperity Seems Certain—Detroit 
Composers Are Given Prizes and Public Presentation 
Detroit, Mich. May 29.—At the annual meeting of the 
Detroit Symphony Society held in the French Room of the 
Hotel Wolverine, May 21, the report of the secretary, 
William E. Walter, showed that the society is today in 
better financial condition than last year at this time and 
has fine prospects for next year. The sale of seats for 
next season already exceeds the entire sale of last year. 
There will be fourteen pairs of subscription concerts, twenty 
Sunday afternoon concerts at popular prices and five con- 
certs for young people. An innovation this season is the 
engagement of Edith M. Rhetts, lecturer. She will talk 
before the women’s clubs, at industrial plants, co-operate 
with Thomas Chilvers, supervisor of music in the public 
schools, and give the talks at the young people’s concerts 
The orchestra will also have the use of a fine pipe organ 
next season, gift of Mr. and Mrs. William H. Murphy 
The organ and its installation in Orchestra Hall will cost 
$65,000 and will be ready for use February 1, 1924. 


Detroit Composers WIN Prizes. 


The program of compositions awarded prizes and honor- 
able mention in the contest for Detroit composers arranged 
by the Tuesday Musicale was given in the Temple Beth-E], 
May 22. Minnie Caldwell Mitchell, chairman of the com 
mittee having the contest in charge, took office in January 
so that the work of arranging the contest has been no sine- 
cure. Other members of the committee were Mrs. Frederic 
B. Stevens, Mrs. Guy Bevier Williams and Frances W. 
Sibley. Eighty-four compositions were submitted to the 
judges, the composers being known by number only. Wil- 
liam Fishwick won two prizes—one of $100 offered by 
John H. Kunsky for an orchestral number and one of $25 
offered by the Detroit Conservatory for his concert overture 
for organ. Arthur Wade won a prize of $75 given by 
the Detroit Federation of Musicians for a tarantelle for 
orchestra. Rolf Roth won the prize of $50 given by the 
Tuesday Musicale in memory of Adelaide Blodgett Palmer 
for his trio in E minor for piano, violin and cello and an- 
other of $50 given by Mrs. Frederic B. Stevens for his 
piano suite, Lights By Night. Anna Segal won a prize 
of $25 given by the Detroit Institute of Musical Art for 
her song, Each Kiss a Song, while William Howland was 
awarded the prize of $25 offered by Mrs. Theodore Otis 
Leonard, Jr., for the best ensemble number for women's 
voices. J. M. S. 


HURLBUT 


Disciple of Jean de Reszke 
3rd Trangcontinental Tour 


Now on 
of Master Classes——-Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Seattle, Spokane, Lewiston. 


WHEW YORK STUDIO REOPENS IN OCTOBER 
193 West 95th St. Tel. Riverside 4650 











OPPORTUNITIES 





VANDERBILT STUDIOS of New York. 
Proprietor, Mrs. Mabel Duble-Scheele, 
announce the opening of a new branch 
at 13 and 15 East Thirty-eighth street. 
Renting office opens June 1. Also studios 
at 125 East Thirty-seventh street, tele- 
phone Murray Hill 0991, and 37-39-41 
West Ninth street. Office 41 West Ninth 
street. Telephone Stuyvesant 1321. York. 





ROAD BOOKING REPRESENTATIVE 
—Experienced promoter, exploiter, man- 
ager and advertiser, can book high class 
artists, covering all branches of the mu- 
sical and amusement field from coast to 
coast. Can produce results. State your 
propositions. 
Musicat Courter, 437 Fifth Avenue, New 


Compositions published 
Address “R. P. T.,” care of 





YOUNG AMERICAN PIANIST and 
composer, pupil of Leschetizky, Schar- 
wenka and Humperdinck, wishes to teach 
piano in college or university. Has taught 
several years in German Conservatory. 

by Arthur P. 

Schmidt and Breitkopf and Hartel. Ad- 

dress “J. K. L.,” care of Musica Courter, 

437 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





A Phonograph Recording Laboratory 
has added a new department to 
their activities and can offer to mu 
sical artists a personal phonograph 
record of their own work for a 
nominal charge. $35.00 will cover 
recording and one dozen records. 
For particulars address Personal 
Phonograph Record Dept., care of 
Electric Recording oratories, 
Inc., 210 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


“RIGHT PRINCIPLES NEVER FAIL” 


By Harriet Foster 


Each season of labor in the vocal studio brings food for 
has not gained fruitful experience it is 


thought. If one 
Teaching others 


because the intellect has not been active. 





HARRIET FOSTER. 


is a wonderful self development. It is a reminder of the 


poet's words: 

Thou must be true thyself 

If thou the truth woulds't teach. 

and unexpected faults are constantly pre- 
individual pupils by the medium of 
must be difficult to sing. If 
for these varied faults she 


Unheard of 
senting themselves in the 
ther imaginative belief that it 
the teacher has not a remedy 
must find one, and to seek is to find. 

It is not hard to discover a remedy for any fault if the 
understanding of production is based upon correct founda- 
tional principles. These are the principles underlying the 
production of all the musical arts, be it in the use of the 
piano, violin, wind or brass instrument, down to the bass 
drum or the banjo. For instance, a loose wrist is required 
in the use of the hands which holds the drum stick just as 


it is required in the handling of the bow of the violin or 
the twanging of the strings of the banjo. 

That is an absolutely necessary condition, or the hand 
cannot respond to the mental direction and put into use 
loose material so that when the required action takes place 
there will be no over action from tense muscles. That does 
not mean looseness which stands for collapse, but which 
must be accompanied by the thought of vitality— ‘vitalized 
looseness,” as a prominent pianist call it. 

Applied to the voice, that “vitalized looseness” must be 
a condition of the breath and of the muscles controlling 
the breath. 

Another principle which applies to the production of all 
the musical arts is the question of speed. The impulse to 
stretch and over-tax the muscles in the besetting desire to 
reach up for a high note is entirely eradicated by the ap- 
plication of speed to the breath. While the larger bulk of 
the breath is loose material, a very important elastic activity 
must be kept up at the apex of the tone in the front of the 
mouth behind the upper teeth. 

This is governed entirely by mind and is a mental grip 
of the tone which must never be lost. It is this call of 
activity in front which moves the remainder of the 
available breath naturally into the overtone passages, and 
also the place where the application of speed must be 
applied in the ascending scale. The same principle is used 
on the phonograph which speeds up the disk to change it 
to a higher pitch. This must be done with perfect knowl- 
edge and control of conditions as the principle of support 
must be applied. I will not enter into this as it is a long 
subject of itself and involves that vocal bugaboo, the dia- 
phragm. 

I should like to speak of the question of singing in Eng- 
lish. I thoroughly believe in cultivating a taste for singing 
in our own beautiful language, and encourage my pupils to 
seek English songs. I find this to be another case of “seek 
and ye shall find.” I do not find it practical to depend 
upon translations as most of them are imperfect, losing 
almost entirely the atmosphere of the song and very often 
changing the meaning of the text. We must surely en- 
courage our country’s talent or it never will develop. 

As I have said, if one seeks English songs it is surpris- 
ing what excellent productions are to be found. I also en- 
courage my pupils in the matter of thought and judgment 
in the choice of the texts of songs. 

I know a thought is a power always for good or for evil, 
so why not be sure that the thought which vou send out 
into consciousness “be for the flower and not for the weed.” 
Yes, the joy of singing is a joy forever, and it has meant 
so much in my experience, even though the way sometimes 
has been discouraging, that it gives me an added joy to 
hand the profit gained on to others. The results have 
proved that right principles never fail. 


Agnes Claire Brennan Pleases as Soloist 

At the closing meeting for this year of the Knickerbocker 
Story Tellers’ Club, on Saturday, May 12, Agnes Claire 
Brennan, pianist, coach and teacher, was heard in a number 
of piano solos. She interpreted with artistic feeling some 


June 7, 1923 
selections by Chopin and Liszt, and as usual won the imme- 
diate favor of her audience. Miss Brennan also accompanied 
Marion Ball, dramatic soprano, in a group of songs. 


Metropolitan Cellist Commits Suicide 


Carl W. Dodge, a cellist of the Metropolitan Opera House 
orchestra, committed suicide last week on the grounds of 
the Brattleboro (Vt.) Retreat, where he was under treat- 
ment for nervous breakdown. 


OBITUARY | 


Camille Chevillard 


Camille Chevillard, conductor of the Lamoureux Orches- 
tra, Paris, since 1897, first conductor at the Paris Opera 
since 1913, died there on May 30. He was born in Paris 
October 14, 1859. A piano pupil of Georges Mathias, he 
took second prize at the Conservatory in 1880. He married 
a daughter of Lamoureux and served with his father-in- 
law’s orchestra as assistant conductor from 1886 to 1897, 
succeeding then to the conductorship. He was also professor 
of instrumental ensemble classes at the Conservatoire. He 
won a chamber music prize in 1893, and was a Chevalier of 
the Legion d’Honneur, ete. 


Julius Heinrich Zimmerman 


Julius Heinrich Zimmerman, founder and senior member 
of the well known music publishing firm, died in Berlin on 
April 25 in his seventy-first year, after a long illness. In 
the early seventies he opened a musical instrument business 
in Petrograd, Moscow and Riga, which rapidly attained a 
foremost position in Russian enterprises. In 1886 he moved 
to Leipsic, where he founded a publishing house specializing 
in Russian music, where he was instrumental in bringing to 
public notice compositions of Balakireff, Liapounoff, Cesar 
Cui, Gretschaninoff and other important Russians. Mr. Zim- 
mermann related to me personally how, during the Bol- 
shevik reign of terror, Steinway concert pianos and priceless 
Italian instruments of Stradivari were thrown from the 
windows of his stores and set on fire. Worry over the utter 
ruin of his business preyed upon his mind and eventually 
undermined his health. Scores of young artists were reci- 
pients of Mr. Zimmerman’s philanthropy which he practiced 
without any fanfare whatsoever for many years. A. Q. 


Marcel Devries 


Marcel Devries died at his home at Beaconles Bruyeres, 
near Paris, France, on May 29. For many years he was 
tenor at the Paris Grand Opera. He is survived by his wife, 
Celine Dardignac Devries; three sons, Charles, David and 
Paul, two daughters, Jeanne and Ines, the latter, Mme. Jean 
Sardou, daughter-in-law of the late Victorian Sardou, the 
famous French dramatist; one brother, Herman Devries, 
well known vocal instructor and critic of the Chicago Ameri- 
can, and three sisters, Jeanne, Fides and Mathilde. 
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NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


114-116 East 85th Street 


CARL HEIN—Direecrors—AUGUST FRAEMCKE 

All courses will continue during the summer. 

SUMMER MASTER CLASSES under the direction of AUGUST FRAEMCKE, Piano 
Dept.; HANS LETZ, Violin Dept. 
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the highest price of any piano in the world. 
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The PAUL ALTHOUSE WRITES: 


Name Sohme | The Autopiano Company, See eat, PERE A SO 


On-the-Hudson at 51st Street, 
New York City. 


on a piano is a guarantee of quality; 


a synonym for artistic excellence. peekyaeene PR ce 
or forty years the Sohmer family splendid "achievement inthe "production of the 
have been making Sohmer pianos. By 4 “Po exauintely initiate. soci weil tia 
To make the most artistic piano pa OE ys ag yy Hm ah ee 
possible has been the one aim, and er Sincerely, 





its accomplishment is evidenced by Zz 2 
the fact that: 
There are more Sohmers in use in the Metro- 


politan District than any other artistic piano. THE AUTOPI ANO COMP ANY 
SOHMER & CO., 31 West 57th St. NEW YORK On-the-Hudson at 51st Street New York 
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